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THE WOMAN WHO DARES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Two young girls stood facing each other in a chamber 
whose windows looked out upon the peaceful serenity 
which surrounds a suburban home. 

One held the other's hand in her own, and gazed at 
the slender arm, which was encircled with four red 
bands just above the wrist — ^bracelets stamped in the 
flesh by cruel fingers. Slowly her gaze lifted to the 
other's face, which was downcast and pale, while her 
eyes sought to find and hold the sad ones that seemed 
to have no inclination to raise themselves. 

Her questioning look gradually changed to one of 
conviction, the quickened blood flamed in her cheeks 
as she exclaimed : 

" It is your father who has done this, Murva ! What 
does it mean ? Tell me quickly ! " And she impetu- 
ously grasped her shoulder and shook it slightly in her 
eagerness for an answer. 

The one addressed as Murva half-raised her head 
and opened her lips as if to speak, but hesitated, and 
attempted to withdraw her hand from the other's grasp. 
Her friend but clasped it the closer, while she threw 
her arm round her and said : 

" Oh, Murva, tell me ! You always tell me everjrthing. 
I know it is your father, you poor, persecuted child I 
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All your loyalty does not and cannot keep people from 
knowing what a tyrant he is. I wish he was dead, I 
do ! and I do not care if it is wicked. Why should 
he spend his life in making other people miserable ? 
Why should " 

But Murva's disengaged hand was over the speaker's 
lips and cut short the torrent of words ready to flow 
forth, 

" Hush, Kate ! You must not speak so of my father. 
I never forget that he is my father, whatever happens, 
or that I owe myself unceasing recognition of what is 
due to him." 

" Well, Murva dear, you are one of the few who are 
able to act from principle instead of from feeling. I 
could not in your case. You have been tjrrannised 
over ever since you were a baby, and how you have 
endured till now I cannot see. But, tell me, what 
provoked your father's wrath this time, that I find you 
shut up in your room like a refractory child, though 
you are twenty years old, and with these marks on 
your arm which show the grip of his hand t " 

"You know," Murva replied, with the evident effort 
to be just in what she should say, " father cannot un- 
derstand that one who loves books wants them for his 
own. He considers the money spent for them wasted, 
because there is the public library from which all that 
is necessary could be procured, and he does not think 
much reading essential. He says time is money, and 
when you waste the first you waste the other. You know, 
dear, we cannot all see things alike," and she patted 
her friend's cheek with a caressing gesture which Kate 
understood. " So I did not wish him to know how I 
had used the money your mother gave me on my last 
birthday ; and when he asked me what I had done 
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with it and I said I would rather not tell, he grasped 
my arm in his anger, and more violently than he was 
probably aware of, demanding that I answer his 
question. So I had to tell him, and then he took my 
books and locked them up, besides forbidding me to 
leave my room to-day." 

As she ceased speaking the slight animation which 
her protest to her friend's speech had brought to her 
face died out, and she sank slowly into a chair by the 
window, looking out of it as she did so with an expres- 
sion which seemed to be habitual to her — a yearning 
for something afar off, a patient non-resistance to some- 
thing nearer home. 

Kate watched her silently for a moment before she 
said, " Murva, you are a marvel to me ! How you 
bear all you do I cannot understand. I should have 
run away from home long ago. I could not live in 
such bondage ; I must have freedom." 

" Freedom I " burst out Murva, starting again to 
her feet, her eyes kindling, and her whole form quiver- 
ing with the intensity of her feeling. " O, Kate I 
With all my heart and soul, mind and strength, I long 
for freedom I Long for the time to come when I can 
draw one free breath ; for I never have — never once 
in all these long, lonely years. O, will they never 
come to an end ? Shall I never have the chance to be 
myself ? " 

She stood with her arms stretched up and out before 
her, the embodiment of intense longing, while the tears 
started to Kate's eyes as she watched her. For a 
moment only she stood thus, and then said gently, 
*' But I must do what is right ! Whatever comes, that 
is what I must do, is it not, Kate ? " 

" But there may be differing opinions as to what is 
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right," burst out Kate. "I do firmly believe your 
father thinks himself next to our Heavenly One in his 
claim to absolute, uncompromising obedience ; and I 
hardly think he even excepts Him. The way he will 
glare at you if you show the slightest symptoms of 
opposition to his views and start up with a * Will you 
attempt to argue with me ? ' would be ridiculous if it 
were not so dreadful, for you who are in his power. Oh, 
I should like to tell him what I thought of him just 
once, and I believe I will yet." 

" Kate ! Kate ! Do not dream of speaking in any 
such way to my father. It would accomplish nothing 
and he would forbid you the house." 

" I would come in spite of him then, — so now ! " 
flashed Kate. " Obedience I What is it ? Of course 
you owe your father proper and reasonable obedience : 
but this slavish submission which he exacts is contrary 
to the dignity of human nature. He takes from you 
the right to your own individuality. That is t)n-anny, 
despotism ; and resistance to the demands of a despot 
is obedience to something higher." 

" O, Kate, you are my little comfort, dear and 
precious ! But you could not come here if my father 
once forbade it ; my stepmother would not open the 
door to you, and I should not dare to ; and then I 
should be deprived of my greatest joy, do you not see ? " 

And Murva drew her fiery little champion down be- 
side her, gazing into her eyes with such a sad longing 
in her own that Kate could only wind her arm closer 
around her and tell her over and over again how sorry 
she was for her, and propose one plan after another to 
relieve her from her thralldom ; plans as impetuous 
and impossible as most of the plans of this young 
person were when she was up in arms. 
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: But Murva said firmly, " No, Kate ; there is but 
one course for me to take, and that is to remain here 
in my father's house and render him the obedience he 
demands, as best I can, waiting patiently for the day 
to come when I shall be of age and free to choose for 
myself what I will do then. It will not be so very long 
now." 

" No ! Thank heaven ! Murva," her friend replied, 
" your twenty-first birthday is coming, is but a few 
months off now, and then you can claim your freedom. 
Your father cannot deprive you of it any longer. You 
will be legally free to do as you please, go where you 
like ; and everyone who knows you will shout hurrah I 
for you, and I loudest of all. Remember : On the 
day you are twenty-one years old, you are coming to 
me — ^father and mother expect you — and our house is 
to be your home until you are provided with a better 



one." 



** Kate ! " said Murva suddenly, " sometimes I am 
afraid that when that day comes I shall not have the 
courage to face my father boldly and say, * Now I am 
free to choose my own way of life, and I cannot remain 
longer under your roof.' My heart trembles when I 
think of it, for I know he will not accept the situation 
quietly, will not consider his authority over me as, by any 
means, at an end. I know, too, that he loves me in 
his way, and when he sees me leave his house his 
feeling will not be altogether regret that his dominion 
over me is at an end. There will be something fatherly 
in it after all." 

Kate jumped quickly to her feet and planted herself 
squarely in front of Murva, the better to emphasise 
what she had to say. 

" Now look here, Murva Kroom ! Don't you tell me 
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there is the least doubt of your taking advantage of 
your opportunity when it comes, and getting away from 
this horrible life and having some comfort and enjoy- 
ment at last ; if you do, Fll shake you." 

And Kate straightened herself defiantly and looked 
sharply at Murva as if to detect in her face any lurking 
suspicion of her being able to carry out her threat if 
she tried. 

" As if you had not been badgered and worried and 
abused till you look as if you had but precious little 
life left in you and what you have wouldn't stay long. 
What chance have you ever had to enjoy yourself like 
other girls ? Half the time you have not been allowed 
to go anywhere but to church, and when you did you 
could not dance because your father would never per- 
mit it. He does not approve of dancing, forsooth I 
No ! That is an exceedingly sinful and demoralising 
occupation. Why ? Because he says so. Is not that 
enough ? He approves of giving you plenty of work to 
do instead. He thinks only of keeping your fingers 
busy, and does not realise how much busier your mind 
may be with thoughts that are not very complimentary 
to him and would stir him up slightly if he knew them. 
Look at the pile of mending you have got to do as a 
cheerful solace to your imprisonment." 

And Kate caught up the large basket and dumped it 
upon the floor in a manner that testified to the very 
slight regard she had for its contents, seating herself 
in the chair upon which it had rested. 

*• Look at that sock now ! " said she, seizing the mate 
to a dark grey woollen one which Murva had taken up 
and resumed mending. " Isn't there a perfect resem- 
blance in that thing to your father ? It is long and 
lank, dull, dark, and disagreeable, and decidedly prickly 
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and uncomfortable when you come in contact with it ; 
just like him ! " and she tossed it disdainfully into the 
basket. 

Murva looked at Kate imploringly, with the tears 
standing in her eyes : for she could not bear to hear 
her father so spoken of, even by her friend Kate, 
though she knew the words were true. Little respect 
as she had for the man — and how could it be other- 
wise ? — she clung to her father. She must love some- 
thing; it was the flowing forth of her nature which 
could not be entirely stopped though it might be turned 
into other channels did others offer. 

" Now, Murva, promise me that on the day you are 
twenty-one years old, you will come to me ; will live 
with me until someone who has a right carries you 
away to a home of your own ! " And, pulling the 
stocking from Murva's hands, she sent it after its com- 
panion, and seizing them in her own, held them tightly 
and insisted, " Come ! promise me ! " 

But Murva shook her head and said, '* No, Kate ; I 
cannot promise to do what you wish, though it is like 
your own generous self. When I leave my father's 
house I shall take some situation which will enable me 
to earn my own living. Independence, secured by my 
own efforts, will be inexpressibly dear to me, and I 
shall count myself one of the happiest girls alive, when 
I am in that position. It will be nothing to work hard, 
if, when the day is over, I can be mistress of my 
time, and spend it as I like without interference from 
anyone. It will be a little heaven to be able to sit 
down quietly with my books and not have to dread 
angry looks and unreasonable commands. Perhaps, 
after all, Kate, when I get my freedom, I shall be so 
overwhelmed with the novelty of it I shall not know 
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what to do with it." And she smiled with a doubt 
that was half real and but half assumed. 

" Nonsense, Murva ! By the time you have been 
able to be yourself six weeks nobody will recognise 
you. You will grow so strong and brave and become 
so formidable that perhaps even I shall be afraid of 
you. You shall devour your books in peace and make 
yourself as much of a * blue ' as you like, only you are 
too good and sweet ever to become a disagreeable one. 
And even if you will not promise to stay with us, you 
shall come for a time and get thoroughly rested and 
fitted to begin your battle with life on your own 
account ; and you know father and mother and Donald 
will do everything they can to help you." And Kate 
soothed and petted her friend like the loving, sympa- 
thising little soul that she was. 

" O, Kate, you said, when you first came, you had 
something to tell me, and I had forgotten it till now. 
What is it, dear ? Is it about you and Donald t " 

Kate began to blush and sparkle in a way that quite 
prepared Murva for what was coming. She took 
Kate's face between her hands and looked lovingly 
into her eyes. " I know what it is," she said, quietly ; 
" you are engaged. Is it not so ? " 

" Yes, Murva dear, and I am so happy. And father 
and mother have consented, for you know they like Don- 
ald very much. How could anyone help liking him ? " 
she added proudly. 

" Not many, I think, Kate," said Murva ; " I believe 
he is a good, true man, and will make you a faithful 
husband. God bless you, dear, and make you as 
happy as you desire to be." And she kissed her fondly 
and fervently. " And have you decided when the wed- 
ding is to be ? ** 
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"Yes, sometime in October, for Donald does not 
want to wait long, and he has consented to live with 
father and mother, for a time at least, because they 
could not bear to be parted entirely from me. And in 
the latter part of September is your twenty-first birthday, 
Murva, and you will be free. Free ! Do you hear ? " 
with an expressive squeeze. " And then you will come 
to us and stay until I am married, won't you, dear } " 
said Kate imploringly, '' for you know I will have no 
one but you for a bridesmaid." 

" Yes, Kate, I will do that with all my heart ; I wish 
I could do more for you," replied Murva. 

"That's my own darling," said Kate, jumping to her. 
feet ; " and now I must bid you good-bye and run home 
■^ again, for Donald is coming this afternoon. If it were 

not for that I would stay with you all day. Your poor 
f little pale face will haunt me all the afternoon. I should 

like to stay until we heard your father come home to- 
night, and then go boldly downstairs and say quietly^ 
* Good-evening, Mr. Kroom ! I have been spending the 
day with Murva. I have had a delightful time,' and 
then walk off before he had a chance to do an3rthing 
but glare at me. Would it not be fun ? " And Kate 
laughed so merrily that her presence in Murva's room 
was in danger of being revealed at once. 

" Now I must go, but I shall come again to-morrow, 
for you will probably be so busy you will not have 
time to come to me, even if you are not punished for 
some fresh offence. I hope I can get out of the house 
without being seen by your stepmother, for she does 
not like me very well and, I am sure, I reciprocate her 
feeling heartily, which I think she is aware of ; and if 
. she knows I have been up here she will not be any 
sweeter to you in consequence. Good-bye, dear, and 
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don't be sad any more. It is only a little over four 
months now to your birthday." 

" Good-bye, Kate : tell Donald I wish him all hap- 
piness possible, and I am very glad he is so good 
about not leaving your father and mother. Good-bye, 
dear," and with a parting hug, Kate opened the door 
softly, closed it behind her without any unlucky squeak, 
and started down the stairs, treading as lightly as pos- 
sible, almost holding her breath in her desire, for Murva's 
sake, to get out of the house without Mrs. Kroom's 
knowledge. 

But she was not to be so fortunate, for when only 
half way down, the sitting-room door opened, and Mrs. 
Kroom, coming out quickly into the hall, intent on some 
errand of her own, saw Kate on the stairs where she 
had stopped involuntarily on hearing the door open. 

She recovered herself immediately, however, and 
came down easily and naturally with a pleasant, " Good- 
morning, Mrs. Kroom," to which the latter replied with 
ia sharp, 

" How did you get upstairs ? " 

" The simplest way in the world," Kate returned, still 
pleasantly, but with a little flash in her eye. " I saw 
no one in the house and walked right up," and with 
another " Good-morning," she opened the front door 
and closed it quickly behind her, before Mrs. Kroom 
could say anything farther. 

The latter hesitated a moment, as if undecided 
whether to go upstairs or not and then returned to the 
sitting-room, shutting the door with an emphasis that 
was easily understood by Murva in her room above. 

She knew, too well, that her stepmother had no sym- 
pathy when she was the victim of her father's anger, 
however unreasonable it might be. Mrs. Kroom had 
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quite enough to do to bear his t3n'anny herself ; and 
her jealousy of Murva led her to feel rather pleased 
than otherwise when the latter had to bear her share 
of it. It is human nature, both unredeemed and re- 
deemed, to feel one's smart the less when looking upon 
another's. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Nicholas Kroom was a man liked by none and toler- 
ated by few. His will was law for all who belonged to 
him. He recognised no right of decision in one of his 
family, dictating all its affairs, from the bill-of-fare for 
dinner to the size of his daughter's gloves. Considering 
himself a man of much importance to the community, 
that he was not recognised as such by others made it 
all the worse for his own family. There, at least, he 
would be supreme. 

Illness with his wife or daughter was a crime, with 
his neighbours, nonsense, with himself, an undeserved 
misfortune. Money was a good thing to have, and 
belonged to the only one who earned it — ^the master 
of the family. A request for even a small amount 
brought, as a consequence, a severe and searching ex- 
amination as to the necessities of the case, and unspar- 
ing condemnation if the last dress or pair of boots had 
not worn as long as they should. 

With his mind's-eye he saw but one object, himself. 
Everything and everybody else was secondary, and to 
be considered only in their relations to him. Therefore 
he was egotistical and dogmatic, with an ungovemed 
temper which was excited by the least opposition. A 
quarrel with everyone whom he knew — soon rather than 
late — made him a man absolutely without friends. He 
was left to revolve in his own orbit, casting darkness 
and skadow while imagining himself a central sun. 
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Murva was his only child. Her mother had died in 
giving her birth. Her " nonsensical" name, as her 
father considered it, had been bestowed upon her by 
that dying mother who, for the first and only time in 
two years of married life, had her own way. Only the 
death-pallor on her face was potent enough to secure it 
for her. 

Murva Kroom was a " peculiar " girl to those who did 
not know her family, because she was reserved, quiet and 
silent even to sadness. A refined, sensitive, intensely 
loving nature, constantly refused an outlet and turned 
back upon itself, when coupled with a strong sense of 
right and natural aspiration toward that for its own 
sake, is apt to develop and build a character so differ- 
ent from the ordinary as to be distinct from the mass ; 
peculiar, because standing alone. 

Her father was proud of her, even while he exacted 
the same implicit obedience as a woman which he 
had received from the child, because he instinctively 
recognised her finer and nobler nature. 

A few years after her mother's death, during, which 
many housekeepers had come and gone, he returned 
from a business trip with a new wife, a widow with the 
reputation of being a vixen, who was quite willing to 
marry again, even on a comparatively short acquaint- 
ance, as she considered herself equal to the task of 
managing any man alive. 

He thought she did not seem like a woman who 
would get sick easily, and oblige him to hire servants 
and pay doctors* bills ; and he knew too well his former 
success in breaking the wills of women with whom he 
had to deal, to have any doubt in the present instance. 

So he brought her home, and many of his town-folk 
prophesied that he had found his match at last But, 
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as time went on, there was abundant evidence to show 
that he had conquered her as he conquered all de- 
pendent on him ; not without many a hard battle as the 
neighbours could testify, and they also declared that he 
did not hesitate to use physical force when " his temper 
was up." 

She had a coarse nature and the disposition which 
accompanies such. She wanted to appear what she 
knew she was not ; and the failure of her attempts made 
her, at times, recklessly reveal the coarseness which at 
others she strove to hide. 

Mr. Kroom's surface manner being more like what 
she endeavoured to imitate than any she saw in her im- 
mediate surroundings, it attracted her from their first 
meeting ; and there was, at the same time, the attraction 
which the more intelligent brute in him had for the less 
in her; the attraction which the stronger has for the 
weaker of the same kind. 

Murva's natural refinement, which expressed itself 
in the tone of her voice, the aspect of her face, and in 
every movement of her body, was a continual offense to 
her ; and the consequence was a mean jealousy which 
rejoiced in the girPs unhappiness, though it brought no 
gain to herself. 

She had no children, had never been a mother, and 
was without a particle of mother-love. She conceived 
the idea that if it were not for Murva, she would have 
far less trouble with her husband ; consequently, the 
anger and dissatisfaction which she did not dare vent 
on him, the daughter received the full benefit of. She 
used Murva as a safety-valve, and the more willingly 
that she hated her contrast to herself ; and so, having 
one always on hand, she was able to bear her life better 
than she otherwise would have done. 
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Nicholas Kroom, in his heart of hearts, was ashamed 
of his wife's coarseness, but the latter was a good worker, 
did not cost him much money, and he was her master; 
a fact on which he prided himself, for it had been no 
easy victory. 

To do him justice, he did not know all that Murva 
had to bear from her stepmother, for the latter took 
good care to use her safety-valve but seldom in his 
hearing, and the girl never complained to him. She 
bore her father's tyranny and her stepmother's injustice 
with the same pale face and restrained manner, which 
caused him some uneasiness in his better moods and 
an excess of anger in his furious ones. 

To-day, Murva dropped heavily in her chair when 
she heard the door close behind Kate, dreading to hear 
her stepmother's foot upon the stairs ; and a sigh of 
relief escaped her when all remained quiet below. She 
tried to go on with her mending, but soon the slender 
hands fell in her lap, and the look that often came in 
her face when she was alone stole over it. 

The dread and fear of a moment before had vanished, 
and an unutterable loneliness and longing were in their 
place ; an intense longing for something which the grey 
eyes sought in vain — a longing which possessed her so 
completely as to be a pictured prayer. 

Though no word came from her lips, though no sound 
even of breathing could have been heard, so still was she, 
face and form were an embodied prayer, to be heard with 
the eyes. They spoke their own language, which would 
have needed no translation for a looker-on. 

Within her clamoured for answer the question she 
had asked herself ever since she could remember, Why ? 
Why? Why? 

" Why cannot my life be like that of other girls ? 
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Why must I be denied that which the poorest has 
bestowed upon her — the love and tenderness which 
belong to girlhood, and some measure of freedom ? 
Why cannot my father be like other fathers ? Why 
must I be singled out for an unnatural life ; for it is 
unnatural, the way I live. It is not I who am seen 
from day to day watching every word I speak and every- 
thing I do so as not to give my father cause for more 
harshness and condemnation! It is a mask behind 
which I hide, longing for love and freedom 1 " 

Love and freedom ! These were always coupled to- 
gether in Murva's musings. Each meant the other to 
her. She could remember no love shown her in her 
own home throughout her whole life. Authority was 
all she could look back upon. It filled all the years of 
her childhood and girlhood, and shut out that which 
rightfully belonged there. 

She had always been fed and clothed, of course, but 
told that she must not eat this and must wear that. 
She had never been free to do as she chose ; never been 
free even to have a feeling which her father would not 
bend in acknowledgment of his authority if he could. 

But freedom must be for her sometime 1 It surely 
belonged to her as to all. Have it she must or die. 
She could not continue to live this life of repression. 
And she thought with increasing satisfaction that on 
her twenty-first birthday she could stand erect and 
own herself. 

She could breathe then ; now, she did not ; she 
existed somehow, but not by breathing in that which 
was free to all, for there was nothing free to her. And 
with freedom would come love, for there was love for her, 
somewhere. With so much of it in the world, surely 
she could not always be left out. 
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The street gate clicked sharply ; she knew her father 
was come home, and with a sudden feeling of dismay 
she saw how little she had done. The pile of mending 
was nearly as high as ever, and she had been very idle, 
she realised all at once. 

" Been gone to the moon again, instead of tendin, to 
your work," she could hear her stepmother say ; for 
Murva's habit of abstraction, of going into herself to 
the exclusion of her surroundings, when her father was 
out of the way, always called forth a sharp rebuke from 
that personage. 

Poor woman ! She could not let an occasion go by 
for passing on to Murva some of the despotism she 
experienced. Slave in one direction she was con- 
sequent! tyrant in another. It was natural. The world 
is full of it. 

She heard her father's and stepmother's voices for 
a moment ; then he entered the hall and came at once 
to her room. 

" Has Kate Melton been here ? " was his first question, 
without any salutation whatever. No man could be 
more courteous in manner to comparative strangers, 
according to what he considered courtesy ; but that 
was unnecessary in his own family, and might lead to 
a familiarity which would weaken his authority. 

" Yes, father," replied Murva, with a sinking at her 
heart. 

" Didn't I tell you to remain alone in your room all 
day ? " he demanded sternly. 

" Yes, father ; but, indeed, Kate was not to blame. 
She came directly to my room, not knowing there was 
any reason why I should not see her ; and I could not 
send her away at once." 

He hesitated a moment, and then, much to Murva's 
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relief, said only, " You can come down to dinner now. 
ril talk to you some other time." Then left the room 
and went downstairs. 

Murva, knowing well that no feeling for her had 
shortened her confinement, but that he had need of her 
in some way, slowly followed, wondering what the after- 
noon had in store for her: and was met by the question 
from her stepmother, " How much mendin' have you 
got done ? A nice lot, I dare say, and you a-gabbin* 
with that Kate Melton all the forenoon ! " 

"Not much, mother, I am afraid," replied Murva 
gently. " I did not feel like work, and have been very 
idle." 

" Didn't feel like work," repeated Mrs. Kroom with 
a sneer. " Well, I have to work whether I feel like it 
or not, and I don't know as you are any better than other 
people." 

" Be quiet, will you ? " said Mr. Kroom sharply. 
"Attend to your own affairs, and I will attend to 
Murva." 

Mrs. Kroom subsided, with a look which boded ill 
for Murva when her father should be out of the way. 
The dinner passed in silence, as their dinners often did ; 
only on rare occasions was Mr. Kroom in a frame of 
mind which admitted of an approach to unrestrained 
intercourse, and as Murva grew older it was more and 
more difficult for her to suit her mood to his. She could 
not be light-hearted and cheerful because he seemed to 
expect it of her by attempts at pleasantry which were 
heavy and cumbersome to the last degree. 

That meal disposed of, Mr. Kroom drew from his 
pocket a package of papers and handed them to Murva 
with the — request I should like to say, but he rarely 
requested in his own family, he usually commanded^ 
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to make up those accounts and have them ready for 
him by evening. 

She knew, now, why she had been released from her 
confinement. There was trouble at the store again, and 
she had the more work to do in consequence. 

Murva was often obliged to help him with his ac- 
cmmts, for he never could retain a bookkeeper for any 
length of time, and all his employees ivere changed too 
often to have any interests identical with his. 

She needed few instructions ; she had done the same 
work too many times, and he left her with the remark 
that he should expect to find them ready when he came 
home. 

Murva had hardly settled to her task, when a rattling 
of dishes, loud and determined, told her what she had 
to expect ; and in a moment her stepmother appeared 
in the open door with, " I should like to know, Murva 
Kjoom, whether you are going to help do these dishes 
or not ? " 

" I cannot, mother," replied Murva, " for father must 
have these bills to-night without fail, and I shall 
have to work every moment to get them ready in 
time." 

" Oh ! of course, you can do ever3rthing but what I 
"want you to : I can slave from morning till night to 
get you something ready to put in your stomach and 
you can sit fiddlin, with a pen for hours and hours, and 
call that work. I don't see how you can stay around 
home as you do for me to wait on ; I should think you 
would have more pride than to be nosed round like a 
young one at your age. You think you know so much 
more than I do because you can talk about books and 
such trash ! Why don't you do something with what 
you know ? " 
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Murva made no answer, but bent closer over her 
writing, and Mrs. Kroom after waiting a moment went 
on : 

" I know I had more spunk at your age than to be 
ordered here and ordered there as you are. The idea 
of a great grown woman bein* told she can't go to a 
party or a picnic if she wants to ! You don't need to 
have any row with your father about it ; just pack up 
your things and slip off unbeknown to 'im ; that's the 
best way," and she looked sharply at Murva to see what 
effect her advice had on her. 

She felt the sting in her stepmother's words, and, for 
a moment, her longing to be rid of this miserable life 
made her half resolve to take her advice ; but she knew 
her father well enough to know that so long as he had 
any legal claim upon her he would not rest a moment 
until he found her out and enforced it Let her go where 
she would, he would find her and bring her back 
again. 

She knew it, and knew, too, that she did not want to 
steal away as if she had no right to herself. No : her 
place was there until she was her own mistress and 
then 

Turning to her stepmother, she said quietly, " When 
I am legally free to choose my own course, I shall leave 
my father's house and not before. We do not need to 
discuss the subject further," and resumed her writing. 

When Murva spoke in that tone, Mrs. Kroom knew 
she would not reply to her if she talked for an hour 
longer ; so with a " I hope you'll find yourself as free 
then as you think you will ! " for a parting shot, she 
slammed the door and betook herself to her dishes. 

Murva wrote steadily for a moment with those last 
words ringing in her ears, when, suddenly, the thought 
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came to her, was there any possibility of her not being 
free when she became of age ? What could hinder her 
from carrying out her intention ? Nothing whatever ; 
and she resumed her work, repeating reassuringly to 
herself, " Nothing 1 Nothing 1 " 
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CHAPTER III. 

Donald Crawford as the youngest son of a New 
England farmer, had been born and bred in a Maine 
farmhouse. In his boyhood he had determined that he 
would one day be a physician, and a good one, too. 
So he had worked and studied, saved and contrived, as 
only that person will do who has but one thought, night 
or day, and that, a determination to succeed. 

And now at twenty-eight, he had been settled two 
years in the manufacturing town of Milleville, where 
Kate's home was. The Reverend Howard Melton had 
been one of his first patients. He had been greatly 
pleased with Dr. Crawford, had recommended him to 
others, and his recommendation had considerably ad- 
vanced the young physician's prospects. 

Now the time had come when Donald felt justified 
in taking to himself a wife. Ever since he first met 
Kate he had had the determination to win her if he 
could. 

She was so charming, so saucy, so beautiful, and so 
tantalising I And that she was a good daughter he had 
opportunities of knowing, although he could not help 
seeing, at the same time, that she was somewhat self- 
willed ; and once, when he had heard her say in con- 
versation with her father, that he seemed to have a 
very good opinion of himself, he made up his mind that 
she should one day have the same of him. 

So while he worked steadily and faithfully in his pro- 
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fession, a deep love for the beautiful girl grew up in 
his heart ; and Kate, on her side, could not but admire 
the strong, upright character of the young man, and 
the earnestness with which he devoted himself to his 
life-work. 

His sympathy with the poor and unfortunate, his 
readiness to help them on all occasions, touched a sym- 
pathetic chord in her heart ; and when, one day, with 
the quiet, earnest manner habitual to him, he told her 
how dearly he loved her, and asked her to be his wife, 
Kate knew that she, too, loved him, and that no greater 
happiness was possible for her, than to belong to 
him. 

Dr. Crawford felt that the world was very good to 
him as he walked along on his way to visit a patient 
and thought of the contrast between them. He was 
just starting in life with every prospect of a happy and 
successful future. John Wilson was going down the 
other side of the hill, and the path was rough and 
stony to the tired feet. 

He thought of the old man's life of self-denial, that 
his orphan niece might be cared for ; and as he remem- 
bered the patience and fortitude with which he had 
met every reverse, even to the loss of his little fortune 
which, for his niece's sake, he had invested in the hope 
of larger returns, and then the loss of his health and 
strength, so that now he was helpless in every way, 
Donald wondered within himself if he would be able to 
exercise the same self-denial, maintain the same cheer- 
ful fortitude that characterised this old man in his 
lonely old age. For the watchful eye of the physician 
could not fail to see that John Wilson's niece did not 
appreciate her uncle's devotion to her, and that a heavy 
sorrow lay close to the invalid's heart. 
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He found him sitting in his old-fashioned rocking- 
chair at the window from which he could see his niece 
on her way home from work. He always sat there. 
His eyes followed her out of sight when she went away 
and found her again at the same point when she re- 
turned ; and never yet had Haddie entered the house 
and found him without a smile to greet her. No matter 
how ill he was, he always had the same look for her. 

" Good-afternoon, Mr. Wilson," said Donald, stepping 
to his side and taking his hand. 

" Good-afternoon, my dear young doctor," answered 
John, trying to grasp the other's hand, but in vain, for 
his joints were so swollen and stiffened as to make it 
impossible. " You see I am in the grasp of the enemy 
again. I know you will give him hard battle on my 
account, but it's getting where it ain't much use, eh, 
doctor ? " 

Donald knew that was the truth, but he co^ld not 
bear to tell the old man so. 

" We will see what we can do," he replied ; " you 
must have the same courage and determination you have 
always had ; you know that is half the battle." 

" Yes," said old John with a sigh : " that's the least 
I can do when your kindness never gives out. You've 
been a good friend to me, young man, without any re- 
ward for it that I can give you." 

" Never mind that, Mr. Wilson," said Donald quickly. 
" Every physician whose heart is in his work gets his 
reward as he goes along." 

While he consulted with his patient, Haddie came 
slowly down the street from the mill where she worked, 
with the dragging footstep and sullen look that were 
becoming habitual to her. She was constantly pity- 
ing herself, and her demand upon the supply consumed 
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it. She had no room in her thoughts for any one else, 
or any residue of consideration to give them. 

Old John saw her coming and, turning to Donald, 
said, with a tone he never forgot, " Oh ! Doctor 1 My , 
heart aches for my dear girl. Why must I be helpless 
and dependent upon her, when I should be the one to 
work } " And he pressed his poor maimed hands to- 
gether and looked at Donald imploringly. 

" If you could work you would, Mr. Wilson," replied 
Donald, laying his hand gently on his ; " you have always 
done your duty and have nothing to reproach yourself 
with. You worked for your niece many years, and now 
it is her turn to work for you. She is strong and 
healthy and, of course, glad and willing to show you 
the loving care you have always given her. There is no 
injustice in her working for you, Mr. Wilson." 

The old man sighed wearily, but Haddie was at the 
door, and at once his face assumed the smiling, cheer- 
ful look that always greeted her. 

*' Well, dear ! You are home earlier than usual, ain't 
you } Is anything the matter t " he added quickly, as 
she dropped heavily in a chair when she saw the doctor. 

" I was tired, and so I asked out," she replied, with 
a tone which seemed to say, " I'm not going to work 
when Tm tired." " You're worse again, aren't you ? " 
without any expression of regret or s)rmpathy. 

" I'm afraid I'm getting pretty bad, dear," answered 
her uncle, leaning his head back and closing his eyes. 

Donald watched her quietly for a moment, and then, 
taking out his watch, said, " I must go now, Mr. Wilson, 
but I will see you again to-morrow ; " and turning to 
Haddie, " If you will come with me to my office, Miss 
Wilson, I will give you the medicine for your uncle 
and directions for his treatment as we walk along." 
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She rose, and going to the small mirror hanging on 
the wall settled her hat and arranged her hair ; then, 
saying to her uncle only, " I'll be back pretty soon/* 
left the room with Dr. Crawford. 

The old man's eyes followed them for a moment as 
they walked away, while the cheerful look died out of 
his face and soon great tears rolled slowly down his 
cheeks. She never saw them there. To her he gave 
all he had to give ; his sorrows he kept to himself. 

Dr. Crawford walked silently by Haddie's side for a 
moment, thinking that what he had to tell her must 
give her pain, and dreading to do so. He divined 
something of the girPs inward rebellion against her lot, 
never dreaming, however, of the extent to which she 
had hardened herself. 

With his knowledge of her uncle's devotion to her, 
he expected, naturally, her first thought would be one 
of sympathy and pity for him in his affliction. 

Haddie was as silent in her turn, for she felt her 
unjust burden weigh the heavier from finding the 
doctor with her uncle. He must be very badly off 
again, and now she would have to stay with him and 
wait upon him when at home, besides doing the work 
which should maintain them both. 

" I must tell you, Miss Wilson," Donald finally 
began, " that I have no hope of your uncle's recovery. 
The disease has so firm a hold upon him that, at his 
age, all that can be done is to relieve his sufferings as 
much as possible." 

" Is he likely to live long ? " asked Haddie abruptly ; 
and something in her tone more than in her words 
caused him to look at her closely while he replied : 

" That I cannot tell ; he may live for some time 
yet, for he had, originally, a good constitution ; or he 
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may die suddenly if the disease attacks the heart." 

She half looked up as if compelled by his steady 
gaze upon her ; then dropped her face again with an 
added compression of her lips, a^ if she would let some- 
thing escape through them if she were not doubly care- 
ful. 

" All that I can do for him while he lives I will do," 
continued Donald ; " and I want to say to you now, 
while I have the opportunity, that I do not wish any 
thought of indebtedness on your part to me to add to 
the burden you are already carrying. My services are 
freely at your uncle's disposal." 

Haddie made no reply, but continued to walk silently 
by his side till they had reached his office, where Dr. 
Crawford prepared the medicines he wished adminis- 
tered and gave them into her keeping with directions 
for their use. She seemed to be so absorbed in her 
own thoughts that he repeated a part of what .he had 
said, telling her that he would visit her uncle again in 
the morning. 

She turned to go out of the door which she had 
already opened before she seemed to remember that 
something was due from her. Then, turning with an 
" I am much obliged to you," which had no heart in it, 
she went down the steps a^d walked slowly up the 
street. There was none -of the spring in her tread 
which would show a haste in reaching her destination ; 
none of that desire to press forward which one who had 
left another who was dear and to whom he wished to 
return in the shortest possible time, would manifest. 

Dr. Crawford looked after her for a moment, think- 
ing to himself, " Poor old John ! If you receive no love 
and watchful ministration from your niece, you must 
suffer a sharper pang than the rheumatism has power 
to cause you." 3 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Are you not well, Harriet ? " asked her uncle 
anxiously, as he watched her prepare to clear away the 
tea-things, after having given him his supper without 
eating scarcely any herself. 

" I*m well enough ! " she answered shortly, going on 
with her work. He followed her with his eyes and with 
such a loving, wistful look in them, while his hands 
moved somewhat restlessly about as if trying to do 
something they could not accomplish, 

** I wish that I could help you, dear," and he looked 
at them regretfully ; " but these old hands ain't good 
for much now." His head, which he had raised from 
the chair fell back again wearily. 

" I don*t need any help," was her response, without 
any notice of his anxiety. After two or three ineffectual 
attempts to draw her into conversation — attempts which 
were nearly brought to a sudden end by the pain he 
endured, but which he used all his remaining strength 
to suppress, that she might not know of it, he left her 
to herself. 

Haddie finished her work in silence. Though rarely 
free in conversation with her uncle because of her inward 
rebellion against their poverty and against him as the 
chief cause of it, to-night an unusual taciturnity pre- 
vailed with her. She seemed to be in a hurry to get 
through, going from one thing to another as if she 
had no time to spare ; and before the hour at which 
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her uncle usually retired she came to assist him to his 
room. 

"Bed-time already, Harriet?" said he. "Well! 
Well ! I'll go at once, so that you can go too, for you 
are very tired to-night, my child. It is hard enough 
that you have to work outside as you do without having 
it all at home beside. But your old uncle appreciates 
all you do for him, and loves you better than he can 
tell." And his voice broke, while with her help and a 
stout old stick he struggled to his feet, and very slowly 
and painfully made his way to a bedroom which opened 
from the living room where they were. 

Haddie helped him to bed, and started to leave the 
room. 

" O, Harriet, won't you kiss me ? " called her uncle. 
As a child she had always kissed him " good-night ! " 
and " good-morning I " and when she was older her 
frequent requests for some adornment her heart was set 
on, were usually so accompanied. But since he had 
lost the little he had, which enabled him to grant, at 
least some of them, she had not been so ready with 
demonstrations of affection. 

She hesitated a moment, then came to the bed, and 
stooped over him, touching his cheek with her lips. 
They were wet when she raised her head ; she had felt 
the tears rolling down his face, and the hardness in her 
own relaxed somewhat as she went out and up the stairs 
to the half-story chamber which was her own room. 

Then she threw herself into a chair, folded her arms 
tightly, and seemed to be preparing herself for some- 
thing ; and she was preparing for the decision of a 
question she had asked herself, little by little, without 
replying to it, till to-day it stood out, sharp and clear, 
on her mental horizon, and would be answered. 
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Should she stay at home and continue to live this 
dog^s life, work, work, work all the time, and then only 
money enough to buy bare necessaries — none of the 
lovely things all young women had, in some degree. 
She had no time for the pleasures they enjoyed as well. 
Time taken for these was so much out of her wages at 
the end of the week ; and her uncle was sick so much, 
and so helpless when he was sick, that she had to stay 
with him when she was not at the factory. 

She was tired of it all ; it wasn't right that she should 
be deprived of everything she wanted. If her uncle 
should die she would be free to go somewhere else and 
see what she could do. She could find work more agree- 
able to her, if she must work, than the factory in Mill- 
ville, and she would at least have what she earned for 
herself. 

But her uncle might live a long time yet ; the doctor 
said so ; and she would have to keep up this drudgery 
day by day as long as he did live if she stayed at home ; 
while outside of all this, outside of the town were those 
large cities where so much was going on ; where such 
beautiful things were to be had ; where there were 
theatres and concert halls, pleasures of all kinds all the 
time ; where it must be delightful simply to walk the 
streets and see so much. Work there, must be a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it was here. 

" But your uncle ! " something said within her per- 
sistently. Her uncle ? He needed her. Well ! 
Hadn't she taken care of him for the last three years ? 
Here she was nearly nineteen years old, and what had 
she had of her life? He had no legal claim on her ; 
she was free to go away from him if she chose to. He 
had taken care of her as long as he could 1 Well 1 
Why shouldn't he 1 He might have taken better care 
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of his money than he did and not made himself a 
pauper. The little old house they lived in amounted 
to nothing. She did not see why she should go on in 
this treadmill forever because he had been foolish. He 
would not even call her " Haddie " because she had 
been named " Harriet " for her mother. 

She rose from the chair and began to walk restlessly 
back and forth across the room. Some action of con- 
science, faint with her where it would have been vig- 
orous with a less selfish nature, impelled her to move- 
ment. Under all her arguments, back of all her self- 
pity and commiseration, was the knowledge that all she 
was capable of was due to her uncle in his poverty and 
helplessness; but she had repressed this conviction 
and encouraged her feelings so long that it offered 
but feeble resistance now. 

She went to the window and looked out. The wind 
was rising and beginning to speak with its many voices. 
" Go ! Go ! " said the louder as it swept by. " Stay ! 
Stay ! " said the gentler as it rustled about and seemed 
tolling and hold to the window. 

Resistance to her desire grew feeble. She began to 
picture to herself, as she had often done before, the 
delights which lay beyond the confines of Mill vi lie and 
her uncle's home ; beyond the duties which claimed 
her there. Duties ? Well ! they were one-sided ones. 
Were there no duties to her ? Was it not her right to 
have and enjoy what belonged to her as much as to 
others ? Why should she not get it for herself if she 
could ? 

She began \p walk back and forth again. She 
wished she could keep on walking till all her present 
life was far behind her ; till she found some of that 
which, with all her heart and soul, she craved. There 
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were girls in the factory who told her that she was a fool 
to work as she did with her pretty face and figure ; that 
she could get along much easier in some of the large 
cities. She knew that she was the prettiest girl among 
them. If she could only have what she wanted to set 
off her beauty, she could outshine any girl in Millville. 

She turned to the row of pegs in the corner where 
her clothes hung, and thought to herself that they 
would not be much to carry if she should decide to go 
away. A stronger gust swept by the house. 

She walked to the pegs with a determined though 
light step— it had all at once grown lighter and more 
purposeful as if she had suddenly reached a conclusion. 
She brought the things hanging there to the table 
where she had placed her lamp and made them into a 
compact bundle. She gathered together the few trin- 
kets she possessed, and when all was done examined 
the pile critically. It was an amount that would be 
small or large by comparison. To remain in the room 
as a young woman's wardrobe, it was not much. To 
be carried in one's arms as a bundle it was consideralje. 
But that was just what she was going to do. Yes ! 
She had made up her mind. She would live this life 
no longer. 

The wind kept blowing. Now it was all, Come ! — 
C-o-m-e — ! C — o — m— e — e — e ! 

She drew her purse from her pocket and opened it. 
It took but a moment to count its contents, she divi- 
ded the money, making two portions of it and looked 
at them. O, how little it was altogether ! And how 
next to nothing, the half of it ? She withdrew a part 
of one portion and placed it with the other, putting the 
greater into her purse again and laying the rest upon 
the bureau. 
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Her lamp began to bum low ; the oil was nearly ex- 
hausted, but she had well-nigh finished. In a few 
moments she threw herself on the bed and as she did 
so the lamp went out. 

She would lie and rest but she must not sleep, for 
she meant to go when she could see the first signs of 
approaching day. She did not want to walk too long 
in the dark, and yet she meant to be outside Millville 
before she was likely to meet anyone who would notice 
her. 

Why did the wind sound so strangely. She had 
slept in this room ever since she came to her uncle ; 
and she had never heard it as it was to-night. 

It said all sorts of things : it shrieked out that she 
was wicked to go away and leave her uncle ; and then 
suddenly began to moan, as if impelled by pain. She 
put her hands over her ears to shut out the sound, and 
then it told her something else. 

It told her of what she had only imagined, never 
seen — ^bright rooms, gorgeously furnished ; handsome 
men and beautiful women ; elegant dresses and plenty 
of sparkling diamonds ; the admiring attention of 
adorers. 

Her cheeks burned and her heart throbbed. She 
removed her hands and sat up with the impulse which 
impelled her. No, it was not near enough to morning 
yet, and she must wait a little longer. 

The wind was more quiet now ; it did not shriek any 
more, but it would keep on moaning. It was a patient, 
enduring kind of a moan, as if it knew that any outcry 
was useless. 

She lay down again with the pillow about her head, 
and before her mental vision rose, in sharp contrast to 
the first delightful views, the picture of her uncle in his 
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desolation when she should have gone. What would 
he do then, and he so helpless ? 

She turned over and moved about restlessly. She 
could not find a comfortable position, try as she would. 
What was the matter with the bed ? 

Her uncle would be taken care of by the people 
among whom he had lived so long if she were not 
there to relieve them of the responsibility. Why 
shouldn't they ? And why should she not have the 
chance of bettering herself ? She could not be young 
always, and to expect her to waste her time in that 
wearying round was too much. What opportunities 
would ever come to her, so ? If only she was sure that 
he would die soon ! 

There was a blow upon the window which brought 
her to her feet. It was only the wind hammering for a 
moment and suddenly dying down. Yes ! There were 
the first signs of coming daylight, and now was her 
time to go. 

She felt for her hat and shawl, put them on, then 
picked up her bundle and started for the door, but 
turned as she reached it and came back. 

Taking a piece of paper from one of the drawers she 
went to the window and wrote a few words as well as 
she could in the lesser darkness there. Laying the 
paper upon the bureau, she turned toward the door 
again, and, as she did so, her hand touched the money 
she had left there before. 

She hesitated, then went on to the door, hesitated 
again — the wind was still — came back and seized it. 
She held it for an instant in her hand, then dropped it 
in her pocket as she stood at the top of the stairs. 

The wind moaned again ; moaned all the while as 
she went softly down and reached the door. But it 
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was quiet as she made ready to open it — so quiet. She 
wished that it would roar, that there might be some 
noise outside in which she could open the door. 

She could hear her own heart beat in the stillness 
and her hand trembled. Was that the wind moaning 
again or was it her uncle ? He did often moan in the 
sleep, troubled by pain, which came to him. 

She sat down a moment on the bottom sjtair. For 
an instant she had the impulse to go back ; but then 
all was quiet again, and she laid her hand once more 
on the door. This time she opened it, and very gently. 
It made no noise : there was none within or without. 

She closed it behind her and waited Tor a moment 
upon the step, but all was still. She reached the walk, 
and turned down the street. 

All at once the wind sprang up and blew against 
her ; blew at her back so that she could not resist it, 
but was blown along whether she would or no. She 
tried to turn around, but it took her breath from her, 
and she went on again. On ! on ! down the street — 
On ! on ! into the distance — On ! on ! till she was out 
of sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dr. Crawford knocked at John Wilson's door the 
next morning without hearing the usual cheery " Come 
in ! " He knocked again, waiting a moment, then 
opened it and stepped in. He had noticed that the 
old man was not in his usual chair at the window ; and, 
as he looked around the vacant room, he felt a new 
forlomness. The bedroom door was open, and a feeble 
voice called, " Is that you, Harriet?" 

" It is I, Mr. Wilson," he answered, and moved 
quickly forward. 

" Oh, Doctor, where is my girl t " cried the old man, 
as Donald stepped to the bedside. 

The professional eye saw that he had changed much 
for the worse since the day before. He was shrunken 
and pale ; and a look was in his eye which was pitiful 
to behold. It was as if he longed and looked for some- 
thing he could not find, that he feared he never would 
find. There was a mingled hope and fear, but the fear 
was largely in excess ; and it seemed as if he had 
gathered himself together to meet something or other, — 
what, he did not yet know. 

" Where is your niece, Mr. Wilson ? " repeated Donald 
with surprise. " I have not seen her. Did she not go 
to the factory this morning as usual ? " 

" I have not seen or heard her thfe morning. Doctor. 
O ! what is it ? What is it ? I have called her many 
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times, and she does not answer. But perhaps she can- 
not hear me, for I feel strangely weak this morning, 
and is lying ill upstairs. Do go up at once, and see ! " 
And the poor old man tried to rise from the bed, as if 
he would go also. 

" Lie still, Mr. Wilson," answered Donald. " I will 
go at once and give her such attention as she needs." 

He went to the stairs and called, not loudly but in a 
clear, penetrating tone, " Miss Wilson ! Are you ill, 
and shall I come upstairs ? " 

There was no answer — not a sound. He went 
quickly up and saw that the door of the chamber was 
open. Without hesitation he stepped inside. There 
was no one there. The bed had not been occupied as 
usual, for the covers were not disarranged, though it 
had evidently been lain upon. It looked like a room 
that had been used, but that now waited another 
occupant. 

There was a small piece of paper lying on the bureau. 
He stepped quickly towards it and picked it up. 

*> You need not look for me, for I have gone away 
and am not coming back. I am tired of nothing but 
work." 

That was all. He turned the paper over ; nothing 
there. He looked around the room. A dress lay over 
a chair ; he had seen her wear it when she came 
from the mill. One of the drawers of the bureau was 
slightly open. He opened it further and looked in ; 
opened the others, and they were all empty, except for 
a soiled ribbon or two and other worthless scraps. 
The pegs in the wall were empty also. Haddie Wilson 
had evidently left her home, forsaking her uncle in his 
helplessness ; and his heart almost stood still as this 
conviction was forced upon him. 
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" Poor old John I How can I tell him this ? " he 
groaned within himself. " What will he do ? " 

" Doctor 1 Doctor I " came in feeble tones from below, 

Donald knew that it was useless to wait. He must 
go down and tell the shameful truth to the old man. 
It would break his heart. It might bring the end 
which the rheumatism was sure to do later. 

But it could not be helped. If the girl was so su- 
premely selfish as to desert her uncle in this way, there 
was no probability that she would relent and return. 
There could be nothing gained by keeping the truth 
from him for a few days. Sooner or later he must 
know it. 

He went slowly down the stairs, and, used as he was 
to the sight of suffering, mental as well as physical, even 
in his few years of experience, his feet were heavy ; the 
weight upon them grew as he approached John Wilson's 
room. 

The old man's eyes caught him at its threshold and, 
at the same moment, the paper in his hand. 

He shrank and shrivelled visibly as Dr. Crawford 
came toward him. His mouth was open as if to speak, 
but no word came from him. His eyes were fastened 
upon the doctor, and were the only part of him that 
was still. His whole body was quivering. 

" Mr. Wilson, your niece is not in her room, and I 
have found this explanation of her absence. Try to 
hear and bear it as well as you can ; all your friends, 
and you have many of them, will help you." And he 
read the few words aloud. 

Not a sound came from John Wilson. His eyes and 
mouth closed and the quivering suddenly ceased. Dr. 
Crawford leaned over him and felt his pulse. It was 
barely perceptible. 
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He held his wrist for a moment, and then leaning 
over him said in a positive, even a commanding tone, 

" Mr. Wilson ! Listen to me ! " 

The old man made no motion. It was if he had 
suddenly been struck a fearful blow which had 
stretched him out, strengthless and senseless, depriving 
him even of the power to breathe ; but the pulse grew 
a little stronger. 

Donald called again in the same tone, " Mr. Wilson ! 
Listen to me ! " 

This time there was a slight quivering of the eye- 
lids, and he continued, " Your niece was very tired. I 
noticed her look yesterday. She has done this when 
she was incapable of realising what she was about or 
the consequences of her action. When she looks at it 
a little later she will see differently than she does now. 
We fftust not judge her hastily, but wait for her to 
come to herself." 

He judged rightly that if he did not blame the girl 
but seemed to have sympathy for her, it would give, to 
a nature like John Wilson's, more present help than 
any sympathy expressed for him, 

" Yes, Doctor — you're right ! She was too tired — to 
think — ^what she did ! My — ^poor — ^girl ! " And the 
tears began to run down his drawn and furrowed face. 
" If only — something — does not happen — ^to her ! " 
And the unselfish love he had ever borne his niece 
spoke in his feeble and slowly-uttered words. 

The first shock and sense of helplessness was already 
invaded by that which had ever been the strong and 
leading motive of his life since she came to him, a little 
child, with no one but him to care for her. 

" My dear, dear — child ! What can we — do for her 
~Doctor ? " 
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" We cannot immediately do anything, Mr. Wilson. 
We must wait till we hear from her. She would not 
remain in Millville or in its vicinity, and we do not know 
where to look. You will hear from her soon, and we 
must attend to what is to be done here. You have had 
no breakfast this morning, and you are our first care." 

The old man made no reply, but lay quite still ; and 
Donald, tearing the blank page from a letter which he 
had in his pocket, wrote rapidly for a few moments, 
then going to the street door looked about for a pos- 
sible messenger. 

Not far off an urchin was demonstrating the fact that 
boyhood's arms and legs are, to a degree, interchange- 
able, and that the upright attitude, which is considered 
normal, is not absolutely essential to locomotion. 

He relapsed into that position, however, when he 
heard Dr. Crawford's call, the better to see where it 
came from, and put his legs to their legitimate use as 
he came running to answer. 

" Here, take this note to that address — you know 
where it is, don't you — ^the Rev. Howard Melton, 
and " 

" Yep I I know 'um I That's the parson, ain't it ? " 
interrupted the youngster. 

" Yes. Go with it as quickly as you can, and bring 
me an answer." 

" Say, '11 you be here when I git back ? " and the boy 
clutched the note tight and looked up with the intent, 
plainly written on his face, to make the best bargain he 
could in the present instead of trusting to a possible 
better in the future. 

" Of course I will," answered Donald. " Here," 
holding out a coin which the grimy paw swallowed so 
quickly the sun had no chance to shine upon it, " When 
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you bring me the answer I will give you another." 

" I'm yer man," answered the urchin, and started off, 
right end up, at a pace which was sure to put him in 
possession of the second coin in a short time if con- 
tinued. 

Going quietly but quickly to work Donald soon had 
a fire in the stove, water warmed, and ready to give the 
old man the careful attention his condition required. 
While he worked he continued to talk to him in the 
same assured, confident tone, taking care to give him 
none of that commiseration which would have destroyed 
the little self-control old John was able to command. 

He had hardly finished when Kate and her mother 
knocked at the door, which he quickly opened. 

" Oh, Donald ! " came from both simultaneously ; 
but he held up a warning finger and glanced toward 
the bedroom, while he said brightly, " How prompt you 
are 1 Now I am sure Mr. Wilson will have a good break- 
fast very shortly ! " and showed them by his manner 
that nothing was to be said in the old man's hearing. 

They understood, and went quickly to work, unpack- 
ing the basket they had brought with them, Donald 
continuing his ministrations meanwhile, not without 
having taken a kiss from the lips which seemed quite 
willing to meet his, and of which Mrs. Melton was dis- 
creetly unobservant. 

When all was ready Donald called Mrs. Melton aside 
and said, 

" Now I am going to find some one to stay here with 
him constantly. I know that you and Kate will remain 
till I have succeeded. Do not talk of his niece's de- 
parture any more than you can help without seeming 
unfriendly ; and give him this powder after he has eaten. 
It will make him sleep, and sleep is the best medicine 
for him just now. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Time passed slowly for old John Wilson, as spring 
grew into summer. The woman whom Dr. Crawford 
had provided as nurse was conscientious in her care of 
him, and all that the knowledge and skill of the phy- 
sician could command was done. But the hands and 
limbs grew more misshapen and useless, and the in- 
valid more and more helpless in consequence. 

He never complained. No matter how severely he 
suffered, even when he could not speak for pain, and 
all his strength was necessary for endurance, no com- 
plaint or rebellion against his lot ever came to speech 
when he was able to converse again. And no one had 
ever heard the smallest word of reproach for his niece. 
He spoke of her less as time went on, but whenever 
he did, it was with the same unselfish love he had al- 
ways shown. 

Kate and her mother continued faithful in their 
attentions. Murva, too, visited him frequently, giving 
him much of the time she had hitherto used for com- 
panionship with Kate. Her father raised no objection 
when she told him of Mr. Wilson's forlorn condition, 
and asked permission to help in the care of him. 

" See that you are at home when I want you," he 
had said with the brevity characteristic of him when 
issuing orders. Whys and wherefores were unneces- 
sary for those who owed him obedience. 
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Murva felt^that she was the greater gainer of the two 
in her visits to him. There seemed to be some subtle 
bond between them, one so intangible as to be unper- 
ceived by others and only silently felt by themselves ; 
but which made their intercourse helpful to both. 

Murva had, unconsciously, a deeply religious nature ; 
yet not such as accords with the commonly understood 
interpretation of that term. She could not accept 
unquestioningly all that was spoken from the pulpit 
because it was spoken there, or the views of those who 
had been church-members more years than she was old, 
and who, in consequence, were so familiar with God 
and his ways they could speak with authority. 

While she gave them the respectful attention due 
their sincerity, and did not contradict their assertions, 
within herself she pondered over them, and found her- 
self often unable to yield assent ; the statements she 
heard contradicted each other. 

When Mr. Melton r^ad from the Bible one Sunday 
that " God was too pure to behold iniquity ; " and the 
next, that He was " angry with the wicked every day," 
she found herself unable to imderstand how this pould 
be. 

When the good brethren and sisters of the church 
came after the service to labour with her and exhort 
her to give her heart to Christ, she felt a weariness and 
an emptiness which it was difficult to conceal, and 
which half frightened her also ; for surely they must 
know much better than she, and there must be some- 
thing wrong with her for her to feel so. 

She had put these questions from her as something 
she could not understand, and yet with a half-conscious 
intention of getting to the bottom of them sometime 
or other. Religion was right and proper, of course, 
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but somehow she did not feel the need of it at present ; 
and she shrank into herself more and more whenever 
she was exhorted to " Come forward and confess 
Christ." 

Her father was true to his nature in his religion as 
in everything else. He had never joined the church, 
because he had never been able to get through the six 
months' probation required by its discipline, without 
experiences with some of the brethren which scattered 
brotherly love to the four winds of heaven. 

Where he could not rule he could not adjust him- 
self ; and so he kept outside the fold, contenting him- 
self with regular attendance at church and his own 
views of Mr. Melton's sermons which, to his mind, he 
could have made a great deal better. 

He paid for his pew, or rather for his half pew, which 
his family more than occupied, for these were intended 
for five persons ; but in times of great spiritual refresh- 
ment they would hold six. So he made this number 
the basis for the settlement of the sum he should pay 
into the church treasury. 

He permitted the contribution box to pass by him 
with a lofty fortitude which was felt almost as a rebuke 
by the meek little deacon who passed it ; while his wife 
and daughter, not being sustained by the consciousness 
of uprightness which animated the head of the family, 
could only take refuge in the fact, as the box passed 
on its fruitless mission up the pew, that having no 
money of their own they were powerless to give any, 
even to the church. 

There were times when he would attempt to have 
more religion in the family than usual ; and these were 
when he had had some slight illness. He was afraid 
of sickness and death. These were his masters. He 
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Gould not rule over them and was at their mercy. Any 
little indisposition made him, through fear, a greater 
tyrant than ever. Did it happen in the night, both wife 
and daughter must get up and attend to him. If he 
could not sleep, they ought not to sleep. 

After one of these experiences he would have family 
prayers night and morning, or what passed for such. 
There was little family unity in them, for Murva had 
no respect for this kind of religion, and could not 
prevent a feeling of contempt for the form of observ- 
ance so inspired. And Mrs. Kroom would be in- 
wardly in rebellion at being obliged to pass so much 
time on her knees when there was so much to do. 

At first his prayers would be of an imploring nature, 
changing in a few days to an argumentative tendency. 
When they reached this stage they took place but once 
a day, instead of twice. Gradually they verged on the 
dictatorial ; and when he had satisfactorily informed 
God of what He ought to do, they ceased altogether. 

Mrs. Kroom declared to Murva, in one of her rare 
moments when she seemed to regard her without 
offence, that she thought her father was " more com- 
fortable to get on with" before he had prayed than 
afterwards ; while Murva herself, for a time after one 
of her father's religious spasms, was more inclined to 
turn away from all she saw and heard, hoping that 
sometime, somehow, she might see and understand 
what now was dark to her. 

But since her visits to old John Wilson a new feeling 
had grown within her. It was something of which she 
had no inclination to speak, something which she could 
not express in words, something which seemed only a 
sense belonging to her, but which had hitherto been 
dormant and was only now rousing to activity. 
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They had talked about life and death — ^for he knew 
that he was nearing the border-line between the two — 
the here and the hereafter, God and Heaven. 

Neither could have told how they first came to do so, 
or which had opened the way. Murva's intensely sym- 
pathetic nature made her, though comparatively un- 
demonstrative, quick to feel another's moods and state 
of mind ; and she had a kinship with all strong, earnest 
natures which acted as a channel between her and them 
and let her into their consciousness at times as if she 
had walked through an open door. 

Though she had visited old John at first from a sense 
of duty, she almost immediately lost sight of that in the 
quiet pleasure she experienced ; and she felt that he 
was helping her, as no one ever had, to see more clearly 
much that had been very dark to her. She seemed to 
feel as he felt and to be lifted by it out of a bog to 
where there seemed firm ground under her feet. 

John Wilson was not, and never had been, a church 
member ; consequently was not recognised as a Chris- 
tian by those who were. Yet everyone who knew him, 
knew that he fulfilled the requirement " Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself " for he proved this by his life, though 
no profession ever passed his lips. 

He avoided any part in the discussion of religion 
when it occurred in his presence. He never took sides 
with one sect against another, never expressed any 
opinion as to the relative merits of creeds, and seenied 
as ready and willing to oblige a Universalist who did 
not believe in everlasting punishment as one of the good 
Methodist brethren who frequently inquired as to the 
state of his soul and obligingly pictured for him its 
future destination and condition if he did not come into 
the fold while there was yet time. 
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He went his way quietly among them, respected and 
liked by all. He sometimes attended Mr. Melton's 
church, and after he was confined to the house Mr. Mel- 
ton visited him frequently, especially after his niece's 
disappearance, doing all in his power to comfort him 
and — as he felt it his duty — to lead his thoughts toward 
a preparation for death, without directly speaking of 
such a prospect. 

He had no need to ask him if he felt resigned to go. 
Unprotesting submission to the inevitable had always 
been characteristic of old John Wilson. Neither could 
he detect any fear of the unknown hereafter, though 
he had often sought to discover if any existed with 
him. 

" John," he had said, " do you feel that God has for- 
given your sins and that your peace is made with him ? " 

" God is my Father, you say, and loves me as His son. 
That's it, isn't it, Mr. Melton ? " 

" Yes, John." 

" Well, if I had a son and he went ever so far away 
from me and did ever so much that he oughtn't, he would 
be my son just the same, wouldn't he ? " 

"Yes, of course; but you would not feel towards 
him quite as you would if he had remembered and 
obeyed all that you had told him for his own good." 

" You're right, Mr. Melton, I shouldn't ; I should love 
him more because he would need it more." 

" But, John, you are judging your heavenly Father 
by a very faulty earthly one." 

" What else have we got to judge Him by, Mr. Mel- 
ton ? " 

" Judge Him by His own words. They are written 
in the Holy Scriptures for our guidance." 

" Yes, sir, I know. But there are so many of them in 
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the Bible that are very puzzlin' ; and when you don't 
understand the directions you can't see exactly how to 
go. While I don't deny but what it is the Book, I feel 
to think of God just natural like, not as if He was away 
up above me and lookin' down on me, cold and severe. 
1 can't get hold of Him that way. But I can see just 
how I'd feel for my son if he was in trouble. No mat- 
ter what he'd done to me, I'd stand by him when he 
needed me, just the same ; and, if he was in hard straits, 
that would be so much more reason for me to do every- 
tljing for him I could." 

" But, John, don't you see that if God's law has been 
broken it must be atoned for ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but if I didn't mean any such thing, — if 
anybody didn't mean any such thing, seems as if that 
ought to be taken into account*" 

" The heart of man is prone to evil, John. We do 
it naturally. Not till a new heart is given us do we 
turn from our sinful ways. We must be washed in the 
blood of Jesus, or we cannot be clean." 

" Well, Mr. Melton, I don't want to contradict you ; 
'twouldn't be becomin' in me, for you know a great deal 
more about it than I do. But somehow it don't seem 
quite fair that we should be punished for doin' what we 
didn't know any better than to do. I can see how 
when we make a mistake we've just got to take the con- 
sequences and get out of them for ourselves. They 
learn us a good deal sometimes, and specially to keep 
out o' that thing and not do it again. I can't see why 
God should punish us when we've already got the pun- 
ishment through the doin' of it." 

" Our first pa/ehts entailed sin upon us, John ; we 
share in their fall, and that i3 why we must make atone- 
ment to be saved," 
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" Yes, I know the Bible tells us about the sin of 
Adam and Eve ; but somehow I can't feel that I am a 
sinner because they were. I don't mean, Mr. Melton, 
that I ain't one : I know — none better — how much I've 
missed doin' that I ought to have done, and the more 
that I have done. But I mean that I'm no better and 
no worse for anything that Adam and Eve did in that 
garden ; and I have a kind of a feelin' that I don't 
want to cover myself with them, f6r good or bad. 
Leastways, this is how it seems to me, that God isn't 
quite just, the other way." 

" But God's ways are notour ways, John ! How can 
we judge Him ? They are past finding out by our weak 
minds. We must be guided by His Holy Word, and 
it teaches us plainly that without repentance and atone- 
ment there is no remission of sins. And this for every 
one of us, for God is no respecter of persons. Try to 
see this aright, John, that you may make your peace 
with God." 

" Yes, Mr. Melton ! I'll try hard to see more. But 
I can't rightly say as there is an)rthing between us now 
to hinder it. If God is as willin' for peace as I am, 
He'll meet me half-way." 

Mr. Melton had many conversations like this with 
John Wilson during the weeks of his helplessness. He 
felt it his duty to labour with him and bring him to a 
realisation of his needs : for he was an honest Meth- 
odist, and believed what he preached. Yet he could not 
but feel, sometimes, that John's position on some points 
was a strong one : that the conflict was between logic 
and creeds. But he prayed the more earnestly for 
guidance, that he might be faithful tcT his charge as a 
minister of God and save souls from the pit. 

John Wilson felt that he could open his heart more to 
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Murva ; for he recognised the questioning, seeking spirit 
in her and also the strong, though repressed, individ- 
uality which prevented her from being led by others : 
which impelled her to go searching for herself. 

He knew, too, something of her home life, of what 
it must be with a man like Nicholas Kroom as the head 
of the household ; and he felt tender sympathy for her 
repressed nature which was denied a normal and 
healthy outlet in her natural surroundings. Her kind- 
ness to his niece during their school-days, and after- 
ward as she had opportunity, endeared her to him also : 
and of all his kind visitors and friends, hers was the 
face he loved best to see. 

Murva was the only one to whom he spoke of Had- 
die with even a degree of freedom. And he had come 
to do so little by little ; he could not himself have told 
how. He used to sit in his old chair by the window 
when he was able to be out of bed ; the same window 
where he used to watch for her as she came home from 
work, and gaze steadily out up the street where she 
used to disappear and reappear as she went to and 
fro. 

There would be a look of expectation in his eyes : 
the same look day after day as he was placed there ; 
and when he had gazed in vain and was put to bed 
again, the disappointment and grief, silently and pa- 
tiently endured, spoke from his face as no words could 
have uttered them. 

" It do be just breakin' my heart, Miss Murva," de- 
clared his nurse, " to see that old man a wearin' away 
for grief of his niece ! That it do ! 'Tisn't the rheuma- 
tiz as is a killin' 4m or that's a going to his heart ! It's 
the sorrer that's there already, and that's eatin' it 
away all the time ! " 
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" Yes, Mrs. Wood, I feel that his sorrow has as 
much to do with his failing strength as his sickness. 
If only he could hear from her ! If she would only 
write to him, it would do him so much good." 

" La, Miss Murva ! She ain't that kind. If she had 
a' b'en she couldn't 'ave gone away as she did. Do 
you see how he looks at every one that comes here ? 
When they first come in, I mean ! He's just askin' 
with his eyes, * Have you heard anything of my niece ? ' 
and when lie don't hear nothin' he jest shets everything 
up in himself and only shows folks how grateful he is 
to 'em for rememberin' 'im." 

One afternoon after old John had told her what Mr. 
Melton had been saying to him, Murva suddenly broke 
out with, " How can God take vengeance upon the 
wicked, Mr. Wilson, if, as the Bible says, God is 
Love ? " 

" I don't quite see that myself. Miss Murva ! Some- 
how I can't get hold of God that way ; but it seems to 
me that I czn/eel God." 

" Feel God, Uncle John ! What do you mean by 
that ? " 

" Well, you know the Book says somethin' about 
feelin' after God if haply we might find Him ; and it 
seems to me that this feelin' after Him is just what we 
need. I've heard all Mr. Melton's said, and I've heard 
a good many others talk too ; but out of it all, this is 
just the way it seems to me. I've got to feel God for 
myself to know anything truly about Him," 

Murva was struck by this thought of the old man's, 
and pondered it a moment silently. 

" But how do we — how do you feel God, Uncle John ? " 

" Well, we've got to feel out after Him first before 
we can touch Him. We must really want to find Him, 
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we must care more about that than anything else, and 
we mustn't be afraid of Him. Don't you remember 
how, when you was a little girl, and you wanted some- 
thin' that was in a dark room, you would feel round 
wild-like with your hands, a-shakin' and a tremblin' be- 
cause you was afraid of the dark ? And you couldn't 
find what you was after half so well ? Well, if you could 
only have known right then, known for sure, that there 
was nothin' to be afraid of, because there was nothin' 
in the dark that could hurt you, you would 'ave found 
what you was after much easier, wouldn't you ? " 

" Yes, Uncle John." 

" Now it seems to me as if that is just the way folks 
are tryin' to find God ; a-feelin' round in the dark after 
Him, and a-shakin' and a-tremblin* because they are 
afraid when there's no need of it. If they should hap- 
pen to touch Him when they were a-feelin' round this 
way they wouldn't know it, because they couldn't see in 
the dark, and were too afraid to be able to tell by the 
feelin'." 

" Yes, Uncle John, I see. You mean that God may 
be near us, but that we do not know it, and will not be 
likely to find it out while we are afraid of Him." 

**Yes. You see. Miss Murva, all the talkin' and 
preachin' puts God so far off that it's a-feelin in the 
dark and being scared all the time when you try to get 
hold of Him ; and we don't dare to trust our own nat- 
ural feelin's. Now I've read where it says that like as 
a father pities his children, so God pities us. Now I 
can understand that ! I know just what that means, 
because I can feel it. Don't you suppose that I pity 
my girl, and love her more than ever since she went 
away ? And I can't help it, because she needs it, poor 
child. Wouldn't I take her right up in my arms if I 
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could, and tell her that all I had was hers even if 'twas 
millions ? " 

And the old man's voice broke, while Murva felt that 
she could not trust her own to speak. 

" Oh, can't I tell by my own feelin's for her how 
God must feel for me and for all of us ? He's like a 
father, and He feels like a father, and He pities us and 
loves us a great deal more than He condemns us, I'm 



sure." 



He was silent for a moment, while the trembling 
around his mouth told of his deeply-stirred feelings. 
Then, more as if he were talking to himself than to her, 
he continued, 

" Could I be harsh to her one minute, my poor lamb ? 
Condemn her for wliat she did because she was too 
tired to see just right? Speak cruel of her when I 
know that she will want to find her way back to me 
when she's had time to get rested ? Oh, don't I know 
how the father went to meet his son that had left him for 
so long, and cried for joy when he saw him coming back, 
and had nothing but a welcome for him when he had 
him in his arms once more ? If I can feel that, can't I 
feel Gk)d a little, too ? " 

Verily, the theology of the heart is widely different 
from the theology of the head. 

Murva felt something in the old man's earnestness 
that stirred her, roused feelings which the sermons she 
had listened to had failed to do. He seemed to her to 
have climbed a mountain where he stood in the sunshine, 
while the others were waiting in the valley for the sun 
to rise. 

And she longed to climb there also. Her never- 
ceasing desire for freedom seemed to grow stronger as 
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she heard his simple words and felt that he had truly 
found God for himself by feeling free to feel. 

She longed to be free to feel after the life that lay 
before her. She could not be so bound down longer. 
She would rather feel around in the dark than to have 
her hands fastened as they were now; and the old 
longing, the old cry, O for love and freedom ! rose to 
her lips and died there. 

" Uncle John, do you believe we are ever prevented 
from doing what we ought to do ? " 

" Well, Miss Murva, it seems to me as we can't 
truly be ; but because we don't make out to do a great 
deal we want to, we are apt to , think that something 
stands in our way, and it ain^t much use trying." 

" But how are we to tell whether something we are 
striving to accomplish is what we ought to do or what 
we want to do .^ " . 

The old man pondered a moment before replying, 
and then said gently, " Sometimes we might tell by 
what it would cost us to give it up. What we want to 
do is mostly pleasanter than what we ought to do." 

Again Murva felt that he was looking out from the 
mountain, while she was one of those in the valley. 
And as she walked home that afternoon she asked 
herself, could she give up her desire and remain in her 
father's house .^ And she could not answer Yes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Tell me honest, Doctor, if you think I'll last much 
longer ? " 

Dr. Crawford sat beside John Wilson and the old 
man's eyes were fixed upon his face. He did not 
answer at once, for every physician shrinks from such 
a question when he feels that the reply must be unwel- 
come. Most of us, suifer as we will, hold on to life, 
and are loath to give it up. But he had come to know 
the strength of character and power of self-control 
which the old man possessed, and he finally answered, 

" I do not think the end is very far off for you, 
Mr. Wilson." 

" Thank you, sir," said John, simply. " I felt that 
the spring had most run dry, and it's all right." 

** Is there anything I can do for you, ? 
Anjrthing you want arranged ? " 

" Well, sir, there's the bit of a house, that's all ; 
and when I've got through with it I'd like it sold to 
pay you for all the expense you've been to for me. If 
I had more than enough for that I should leave it to 
my niece ; but as it is, I can only leave her my lo " 

He stopped and Dr. Crawford turned away for a 
moment to hide what he felt. The old man's sincere 
love for Haddie, which even her heartless desertion 
could not lessen or turn aside, made him a hero in his 
eyes. 
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" If she comes back after I'm gone, if ever you see 
her again, you'll be sure to tell her that I loved her all 
the while ; that never for a moment did I forget her, 
and that Fll keep on loving her after I'm dead, just the 
same. You'll tell her, won't you. Doctor ? " 

Donald nodded and pressed the old man's hand. 
If he could forgive his niece — ^nay ! could not even 
admit that there was anything to forgive, surely he 
could remain quiet and cherish for her the loving 
message given to his keeping. 

As he went about his daily duties, the picture of 
that old man dying alone in his helpless old age, so 
loyal in his love, so steadfast in his fearlessness, so 
brave and patient in his suffering, rose before him and 
took possession of one of the inner closets of his 
memory, thence to come forth in after days when he 
needed the help which example gives. 

Murva came again that afternoon and found old 
John in the chair by the window. She saw how he 
was failing, and realised that only his hope of again 
catching a glimpse of his niece kept him sitting up 
with his little remaining strength. 

He was always glad to see her, and this afternoon 
there seemed to be more satisfaction than usual in the 
greeting he gave her. 

" It's all right. Miss Murva, about God ! " he said, 
as she sat down by him. " I'm feeling Him more and 
more, and I know He won't cast me off when I get 
there and tell Him that I'm glad to get home I " 

" Oh, Uncle John, what would I give to feel so sure 
as you do ! " And Murva sighed heavily. " It looks 
so dark, turn every way you will, about everything. 
When one wants to do what is right, why can one not 
see the way ? " 
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"You will see the way, Miss Murva, only don^t 
you be afraid, but step right ahead if it*s ever so dark, 
and carry what's yours to carry. There ain't any God 
that puts trouble on us for the sake of seein' us suffer, 
I am sure of that. And we'll get nothin' but love and 
pity for the blunderin' we do in our ignorance while we 
are children, who have got to grow up to know that 
there is a God who can feel for and help us. By-and- 
by it'll get light, Miss Murva." 

" It surely is light for you. Uncle John ; you seem 
to see so far." 

"There's need to see far when one is going on a 
long journey, isn't there t " And the old man smiled 
as placidly as though he spoke of an everyday 
occurrence. 

Murva looked at him quickly, and saw nothing but 
serenity in his face. She knew, for Dr. Crawford had 
told her, that Mr. Wilson would not probably outlast 
the summer ; and while, at first, she had thought of his 
death as the inevitable, common to all, and even better 
for him than a lonely suffering life, she had come to 
have such a regard for him that now the thought gave 
her pain, and she felt as if something within herself 
would be strained and drawn upon when he was called 
to go. 

She had the natural fear of death too, and she 
shivered slightly as she thought of its being a near 
fact for one who was now talking to her as a living 
man ; one whom she could now see and hear and touch 
and who would soon be — ^what ? 

What was death ? Did it open to something better 
than we have, or did it shut down over that, with all 
its pains and pleasures, covering both alike with 
blackness ? 



X 
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As if he divined what was passing in her mind, old 
John continued, 

" Do you remember, Miss Murva, that poetry that 
Mr. Melton read at the funeral when Sam Bradford 
buried his wife ? It begun that there wasn't any death 
and what seemed so was transition. That's the word, 

* transition.' " 

" Yes, I remember. Uncle John. It was Longfellow's 

* Resignation ; ' " and she repeated in a low quiet tone, 
as if she were seeking to understand something as she 
spoke, 

<' There is no death ! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call death." 

" Now I've been thinkin' out what that means — ^that 
' transition,' " continued John, " and I can feel that, 
too. It seems to me that when I've been feelin' after 
God — tryin' to — that I could touch a door open some- 
where, just a little ways open so that I could get a 
glimpse of what was on the other side of it ; and I 
knew that if I could only step through it I'd be more 
livin' than I am now, for there seemed to be so much 
more room there. 'Twas like as if I was standin' in 
the dark with my hand eut a-touchin' the door, and I 
could see that it was light, way in yonder, but I couldn't 
push it open far enough to get through out of the dark 
because I had to be called. I could hear voices 
through it, it seemed to me : not just like what we call 
voices, because it didn't sound like folks a-talkin' ; 
but kinder like the way the organ down in the church 
sounds when they're a-playin' on it soft and gentle like, 
so that the music seems to come from ever so far off ; 
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that's where you don't seem to hear it so much with 
your ears as you feel it some way in you, you know. 
And as I stand a-listenin' to those voices I know that 
by-and-by they^U call me, call me loud and strong, 
and then I shall just push the door open and walk right 
in out of the dark." 

The old man's voice had grown lower as he talked, 
but deeper and stronger, till, as he ceased, the surety 
of his conviction made itself felt. And Murva, as she 
looked at him, could not but feel that the door was 
open far enough for some of the light to shine upon 
him now. 

He was very still, and his eyes gazed afar off, but 
there was that in his face which gave Murva a new and 
strange feeling. It was as if something looked out 
through it at her, something which was not old John, 
and yet which was he, too, in a vague, intangible way, 
but was not part of that which sat in the chair before 
her. And the thought came to her that this must be 
the soul ; that this must be what was going to step out 
of the dark into the light, and knew it ; and that this 
was the transition which was going to leave what every- 
body called John Wilson to the common ground for all 
such, while his self went on higher. 

Gradually his eyes came back to Murva, and as he 
caught her intent gaze he said, '* It's all right, child, 
and it's easy too. Only don't you be afraid. " 

" Uncle John, what is the peace that passeth under- 
standing ? It seems to me that you must know ? " asked 
Murva after a short silence. 

" Well, Miss Murva, I don't know any of these things 
except for myself, only just as is satisfyin' to me, like ; 
but it seems to me that it's to feel that way that other 
people can't understand unless they feel it too. It's 

5 
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somethin' that words can't tell of, somethin' that's got 
no use for them ; and when people try to find it by 
talkin' round after it, they never get hold of it that way. 
They've just got to settle things for themselves instead 
of thinkin' that other folks can settle 'em for 'em or 
they can never have no kind of peace. Now, when I 
can settle right down on what God is to me and ain't 
afraid to die to get a little nearer to Him, I can rest 
peaceful like ; and other folks who think you've got to 
say and do just such things to save your soul, can't 
understand it." 

" But what if they are right after all, Uncle John ? " 

" Well, I'll have plenty of time on the other side to 
find that out. And we've got plenty to do there, I 
reckon. That's another one of the things I can't quite 
see their way. I can't see much use in wearin' white 
robes and golden crowns and playin' on harps there, 
any more than here. I don't feel as if I'd be happy 
that way.. I'd rather have some work to do; and it 
seems to me that when we are a-growin' all the time 
here we ought to keep on a-growin' over there. That 
other seems a kind o' standstill way o' livin', and I 
should think it would be better to find somethin' to do 
for somebody else than to sing praises all the time. 
There's somethin' kind o' selfish about that to me." 

" Then this peace which passeth understanding is 
something no one can describe to us or tell us where 
to find? We must just seek it for ourselves, Uncle 
John ? " 

" Yes, child, that's the way it seems to me ; and I 
guess that's the way it seemed to the one who wrote 
that psalm about the shepherd." 

" * The Lord is my shepherd. I shall not want.' Is 
that the one you mean. Uncle John ? " 
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" Yes, that's it. Go on," 

" * He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul : He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 
His name's sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for ' " 

" There ! Stop right there ! " cried John ; " that's the 
whole thing. Just look at that and see what it means. 
* Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death.' Now don't you see that death is only some- 
thing to be gone through and come out of all right on 
the other side. That you just walk through a shadow, 
as it were ? When you walk along the street you walk right 
through that shadow of the house in front of you. You 
ain't afraid to step into it and go ahead, and you don't 
feel no different when you're walking in that than you 
do when you're walking somewhere else. You wouldn't 
do it if it didn't lay before you : you didn't put it there. 
But you can see that when you've got through it you're 
that much farther on your way. And see what he says 
too, the only thing is not to be afraid ! I'll fear no 
evil, he says. Now it seems to me that good is stronger 
than evil, and if we'll just hold on to the goodness 
back of all things, there'll no evil hurt us in that 
valley or anywhere else." 

"Why does it say 'valley' do you think, Uncle 
John ? " asked Murva. 

The old man mused for a moment, and then re- 
plied, 

" You see it takes two mountains to make a valley, 
don't it ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, what we call here — ^what we call livin' now, 
is one o' them, and what we call the hereafter, or livin' 
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after we die, is the other one. And right between 
those two is that valley of death, which is nothin' but a 
shadow, a dark place, just because there is these two 
mountains. How can there help but be a low place 
when there's two high ones ? And when one mountain 
stands in front of the other, of course that valley is dark 
because the first one keeps the light off. Do you see 
that?" 

" Yes, Uncle John." 

" Now if we're a-climbin' up the first mountain and 
have got to go to the second mountain ; if we can't get 
around it and have got to go right up over it, we've got 
to go right on to its top and then go down on the other 
side till we get to the valley, haven't we ? And then 
we've got to keep right on till we get to the other 
mountain, and then / think we've got to climb that. 
I don't think our climbin' is all done in this world." 

** Oh, Uncle John, if we could only know what that 
life is like ! We know what this is, but we do not know 
that, and the uncertainty is like a weight dragging 
upon one. " 

" Just look round you, child, and see what this that we 
do see shows us. Does anything here ever stop ? Isn't 
there action goin' on all the time ? We see it in the 
spring and all through the summer when things is a 
growin' ; but when the winter comes and we don't see 
it we might think there isn't any. But don't you know 
that it's a workin, away just the same while we don't 
see it as it did when everything was a growin' ? And 
won't there more come from that workin' that's goin' 
on so still ? I don't see any stoppin' place anywhere. 
All things have their seasons, as folks say ; and so, of 
course, these seasons come to an end. But that which 
makes these seasons come to an end, goes right on 
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through 'em and after 'em. So I should think 'twas 
safe to think that if this life does come to an end, that 
what's been workin' in it will keep right on workin'. 
Now if I'm goin' to walk through that valley it'll be 
because I've walked over that mountain and got to it. 
And do you suppose that if I can walk through it — 
and the one that wrote that psalm says we do, — ^that 
I'm a goin' to stop walkin' when I get to that other 
mountain t Why, I'm a-goin' to climb that too, and 
a-goin' to see more and more as I go up ? And so 
are all of us a-goin' too. Miss Murva. God ain't got 
any use for do-nothin's." 

Murva felt that John Wilson's convictions, though he 
hadn't got religion according to the church brethren's 
ideas, were equally good to live or die by ; and the 
fancy grew with her that it was not what other people 
called John Wilson that was showing her so much, but 
that something, the soul, whatever that was, which was 
standing nearer to the light and looking into it, and tell- 
ing what it saw to her. 

- She had a strange sense of duality as she looked at 
and listened to him. In one way there were two of 
him and yet in another, only one. And she seemed to 
have the same sense about herself ; as if one of her 
could reach out with him into that light and see for 
itself, and the other could not. 

She was roused by the striking of the clock, and saw 
that she must soon be on her way home if she would 
be there when her father arrived. She had been very 
careful not to have him miss her when he came home 
lest he should need her services and, irritated at her 
absence, forbid her going to John Wilson's any more. 

" Shall I tell Mrs. Wood that you want to go to bed, 
Uncle John ? " she asked as she rose to go. " You 
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have been sitting up a long time now, and you must 
be tired." 

The old man turned his head so that he could look 
up the street again and hesitated a moment ; then said, 
"No, thank you, Miss Murva, I'll not go just yet. 
Somehow I feel like waitin' a little longer." 

" Then good-bye. Uncle John. I must go now ; but 
I will try to come again to-morrow, or, if not then, as 
soon as I can," and she took one of his hands in hers. 

With great effort he moved his other hand so that he 
could place it over her own and said, "Yes, Miss 
Murva, I know you will when you can, for you have 
been very good to me ; and so I want to ask you just 
one thing more. If ever my girl needs help and kind- 
ness, and you are where she is, you'll try to befriend 
her, won't you ? " 

And he looked at her with a pleading in his face that 
nothing human could have withstood. 

" Oh, surely, Uncle John ! Indeed I will if ever I 
have the opportunity." 

" Thank you, and God bless you, my child ! " he 
said as he turned his face once more to the window. 
" Now I'm ready. There's nothing more that I can 
do." 

The tears sprang to Murva's eyes and, stooping over 
him, she kissed his forehead. A faint and beautiful 
smile passed over his face, but he did not speak or 
turn his eyes from the street up which he gazed. 

Murva turned to go out into the kitchen where Mrs. 
Wood was, looking back as she reached the door. But 
he did not stir, did not seem to notice that she had 
gone. 

" Have you all you need until to-morrow, Mrs. 
Wood ? " she asked her before stepping into the yard. 
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" Oh, yes, ma'am, thank you ! Mrs. Melton brought 
a basket full this morning, and weVe got plenty." 

Murva passed out through the gate and down the 
street, trying to still the feelings which had been so 
deeply stirred, and banish their traces from her face. 

She never liked to appear before her father and 
stepmother with any signs of emotion. With no en- 
couragement from either of them to show her real 
nature, and the habit of repression so fixed as to be- 
come a tomb for it, she indulged in exhibitions of feel- 
ing only in the privacy of her own room. 

Suddenly she became aware that some one was call- 
ing her name, and that the sound came from behind 
her. She turned and looking back saw Mrs. Wood at 
the gate, waving her apion up and down. 

She ran hastily back, with a cold feeling at her heart. 
" What is it, Mrs. Wood ? " she said. 

" Oh, Miss ! " exclaimed the woman, as she seized 
Murva's arm : " I don't know what has happened, but 
I'm af eared. Just as you went down the street I heard 
him cry out so loud that I ran in, an' there he was a- 
standin' right up on his feet with his arms stretched 
way out. * She's a-comin',' sez he, and his face was 
shinin' like I never see. And then, all of a sudden, he 
dropped right down in his chair, all together like, and 
I ran out after you." 

Murva went quickly into the house and to John Wil- 
son's side, the woman following her. She had never 
seen death, but she had no need for anyone to tell her 
what this was. 

The organ voices had called. He had pushed the 
door open and stepped out of the dark into the light. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Murva's twenty-first birthday was coming nearer and 
nearer. She had planned to go to Kate's home a month 
before it, and remain till after the wedding, which had 
been fixed for the middle of October. She had not 
yet broached the subject to her father, but knew that 
she must do so at once in order to keep her promise to 
Kate. She felt that the whole matter would be easier 
if she were not at home on the day she became legally 
her own mistress ; and she shrank from the explosion 
which she knew would come if she had to tell her 
father, face to face, that she was going to leave his 
house because she would not any longer submit to his 
tyranny. 

Her stepmother watched her narrowly ; had seemed 
to try to hear what they had talked about when Kate 
was with her ; and appeared to be well satisfied, for 
she had not been as nagging as formerly. 

The poor woman imagined that when Murva was out 
of her way and she had Mr. Kroom all to herself, she 
would find him much easier to get along with, for he 
would have no one but her to turn to, then. And she 
had a kind of love for him ; that which belongs to cer- 
tain natures for those who master them. 

Murva did not feel that she was running away from 
anything she ought to face by going as if for a visit. 

Once away, she could the easier maintain her posi- 
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tion ; and if she could avoid a struggle, so much the 
better for both of them. 

Her father opened the way for her by asking, one 
evening, if Kate Melton was not going to be married 
pretty soon. 

Murva saw her opportunity. " Yes, sir, " she re- 
plied ; " and I am to be her bridesmaid." 

" Humph ! That means, I suppose, that you will 
want a new dress for the occasion ? " This in a tone 
which implied an unusual willingness for him. 

" I should be very glad to have one, " answered 
Murva. " The wedding is to take place the middle of 
next month, and Kate wishes me to spend the month 
before it with her. I wish it very much also." 

" Go there and stay a whole month ! " ejaculated 
Mr. Kroom, looking at her in astonishment. 
• " Yes, sir. And I should like to go the day after 
to-morrow," replied Murva quietly, without seeming to 
notice his amazement. 

" Why, you must be crazy to think of such a thing ! " 
he went on. " You have never been away a month 
from home in your life ; and I want you every little 
while. You know that. What are you thinking of ? " 

" Father, " said Murva, looking at him steadily, 
" Kate is my dearest friend, almost the only one I have ; 
and after she is married things will be very much 
changed. She cannot be just the same to me and I 
want to have her in the old way all I can till then. If 
I never have been away from home, is it not time 
I made a beginning ? One cannot stay a child for 
always." 

Mr. Kroom did not speak. He was struck more by 
Murva's manner than by her words, though they seemed 
to convey something which he could not yet understand. 
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What was there about her that was new to him ? What 
made him feel so uncomfortable all at once ? Why, 
was it a woman who was talking to him and not a 
child? Nonsense! She was his child and always 
would be.' Wasn't he her father ? 

Suddenly it struck him that Murva had not asked 
permission to go, in her old way. She had not asked 
him if she could go, but had told him that she wished 
to go. This was what was new and strange. 

He looked at her. Her eyes were cast down, and 
she was very quiet ; but there was something in her 
face which puzzled him and which he did not like. 
She seemed to be at a distance from him, some way, and 
getting farther and farther every moment. 

He took some money from his pocket and laid it 
down beside her, saying, " There is the money for your 
dress. You can get that and can go for two or three 
days before the wedding; but that's enough." And 
he left the room without waiting for any reply. A mo- 
ment after they heard the street door close behind 
him. 

Murva sat still and silent in her chair. Mrs. Kroom 
watched her. She had taken no part in what had been 
going on, but none of it had escaped her. She saw 
that her husband did not intend to let Murva go, and 
there was too much at stake for her, for this plan to 
fall through. 

" Well, what are you going to do now ? " she broke 
out suddenly. 

Murva started. She had forgotten that she was not 
alone, but she made no reply. 

" Well, if you stand that, youVe got precious little 
spunk in you. The idea of bein* kept a baby that can't 
be let to go away from home, at your age ! You'd better 
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make that dress into a short frock. It'd be more suit- 
able ! " and she laughed contemptuously. 

The colour flashed to Murva's face, and rising sud- 
denly she turned toward her stepmother ; but even as 
she opened her mouth to speak, the words of old John 
came to her, "We mustn't think hard of people as 
doesn't know any better ! " And shutting her lips 
firmly together, she went out of the room and up the 
stairs to her own. 

Mrs. Kroom looked after her as she went. " Humph ! 
She acts as if I was beneath herl * She's got her 
mother's dignity,' her father says. I s'pose that's a 
sample of it." 

Deep down ki Mrs. Kroom's heart was another reason 
for the irritation which she always felt over Murva. 
She knew that the girl's mother still held a place in 
Mr. Kroom's heart that was closed to her. That dead 
hand covered it away from her, and she was powerless 
even to knock at it. And with all the futile spite of a 
small nature she vented her jealousy of the dead upon 
the living. 

Murva closed her door and sank wearily down on 
the side of her bed, safe at last in the only haven of 
refuge her father's house afforded her. Here, at 
least, she could be free from the coarse taunts which 
assailed her below, for her stepmother rarely came to 
her room when she was in it. So much she was able 
to command for herself. 

What next ? was the question. Go she would, and 
she would not steal away as if she had no right to her- 
self. If she could do no better she would wait till her 
birthday came, and then walk out of the open door. 

Time passed as she sat revolving ways and means, 
and finally she heard her father come home ; then for 
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some time their voices below. She was able to come to 
no new conclusions, for she recognised her father's legal 
right to obedience till the day she was twenty-one 
years old ; and she went to bed heavy-hearted, though 
that day of deliverance was so near at hand. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kroom had broached the subject of 
Murva's dress to his wife, and suggested her helping 
with it. 

" Help her ? I don't know why I should ! " ejaculated 
Mrs. Kroom. " It's little enough she helps me with 
all her runnin' round visitin' and that scribblin' for 
you 1 " 

" You can't say but that Murva does a good deal of 
work," returned Mr. Kroom. "There can't anybody 
belonging to me live without it." 

"Well! She can do hers and I'll stick to mine," 
replied his wife. " All the same, you'd better let her go 
as she wants to." 

Advice from his wife was so new to Mr. Kroom that 
he was too surprised to reply immediately. He had 
not only discouraged it before the honeymoon was over, 
but had told her plainly that he did not want it and 
would not have it unless he asked for it. And the 
occasions were rare when Nicholas Kroom felt the 
need of any one's opinion but his own. 

" What do you mean ? " he demanded finally. " Why 
should I let her go away for a whole month ? " 

" Well, perhaps it won't make much difference whether 
yon do or not." 

Not much difference whether he allowed it or not ! — 
he, Nicholas Kroom ! 

He took a step towards her. 

" What do you mean by talking this way ? Speak 
out what you've got in your mind ! " 
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" Well, ain't the girl got a birthday pretty soon ? " 

" What if she has ? " 

" Ain*t she twenty-one ? " 

He sat down suddenly. Twenty-one ? Not till that 
moment did it flash upon him that Murva was nearly 
of legal age. 

Well ! What if she was ? Was she not his child 
just the same ! And did she not belong to him and 
where he was ? Had he not a right to control her as 
long as he lived, and didn't she owe him obedience no 
matter how old she was ? What difference should it 
make to her whether she were twenty-one next birthday 
or twenty? 

Something within him suddenly said, " What differ- 
ence did it make with you ? " 

He remembered feeling on that day that henceforth 
no one should rule him. That at last he stood where 
he could not be compelled against his will ; and the 
thought came to him, what if his child felt that way 
now ? But this he would not admit ; would not harbour 
for a moment. The case was very different. Murva 
was well provided for, and then she was a girl and that 
made a difference. Girls could not be as independent 
as boys and had to be taken care of ; and of course 
they should recognise this fact and appreciate it. 

But what if Murva should insist upon her newly- 
acquired right to do as she pleased ? What if she 
should insist upon going to Kate's, even if he did not 
give her permission ? What if she should go away 
altogether ? 

Ah ! This possibility was too much. He started to 
his feet and walked hastily up and down the room. 

His wife watched him for a moment in silence ; but 
her own anxiety as to the outcome was too great to 
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allow her to remain so. Yet she was also too shrewd 
to jeopardise the chances in favour of her desire by 
showing him that she knew Murva did not mean to 
come back at all, and so inciting him to strong measures 
to keep her at home. 

Meanwhile something unaccustomed was tugging at 
Nicholas Kroom's heart-strings. Something like affec- 
tion was struggling into his consciousness at the thought 
of living without his daughter. 

Mrs. Kroom broke the silence with, " You'd better 
let her go when she wants to ; she'll be the readier to 
stay at home afterwards. Since John Wilson died she 
hain't seemed jest as she did before." 

He had not noticed that Murva was any different ; 
she was always quiet. Only to-day he had felt some- 
thing which he did not understand ; and this, with the 
sudden revelation of her possible emancipation from 
his authority, disturbed him far more than any happi- 
ness or unhappiness of hers could do. 

But there was some sense in what his ^fe said. He 
could see that the wisest course in the face of any pos- 
sible trouble with Murva, through a disposition to exer- 
cise her newly-acquired right, was to gr^tit her request 
The difficulty in the way was the refusal he had already 
given ; for Nicholas Kroom was a man who prided him- 
self on always standing by what he had said. Is it a 
common mistake to construe a blind obstinacy for 
strength of purpose ? 

" You needn't say anything more about it," he finally 
said, turning to his wife. " I'll attend to the matter, 
and please remember that you have nothing to do with 
it. Now it is time to get to bed." 

Her father looked at her scrutinisingly when Murva 
appeared at breakfast the next morning. She did not 
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seem to notice it, and was more preoccupied than was 
usual in her father's presence. There was a look of 
decision in her face which he did not like, and he 
fingered the breakfast things nervously. 

The meal passed almost in silence, Mrs. Kroom being 
content to let the leaven work which she had used the 
night before ; and Murva was too near action on her own 
account to make her usual attempts at conversation. 

As they rose from the table Mr. Kroom said, " There's 
some work at the store which I want you to do, and 
after it is finished you can go to Kate Melton's and 
stay until after the wedding." 

Murva looked up quickly, surprised at this change 
in his decision ; for never in her life had she known 
him to relent when he had once refused what she 
desired. He did not meet her look, but passed hastily 
out of the house.. 

Murva went about that morning with an unusual 
lightness in her step, stopping now and then for a short 
daydream over the possibilities before her. 

" Ah ! freedom will be sweet I " she said half aloud, 
as she roused herself to finish what she had to do. 

Her stepmother caught the words. " Humph ! Wait 
till you get a husband, if you think the time youVe 
had so far is a hard one 1 " was her comment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Does anyone believe that two girls who are warm, 
close friends can occupy the same room and go to bed 
and sleep early, when one of them is to be married in 
two or three days ? 

Though it was nearly midnight, Murva sat on the 
side of the bed with Kate's traveling hat poised on 
one finger. 

" Kate, what is marriage ? " she asked suddenly. 

" Why ! What do you mean ? " asked Kate. 

" I mean what does marriage mean ? " 

" I think it means that two people shall be so drawn 
together through their mutual love as to grow into one 
another ; grow till they think and act as one instead 
of two," answered Kate. " Marriage is natural, and 
all human beings gravitate toward it." 

" But why is it natural ? " persisted Murva. 

" Why, because we are made so, I suppose." 

" But why are we made so ? " 

" Oh, Murva," laughed Kate, *^ you are getting be- 
yond me. I am sure I do not know." 

*' But do you never try to think it out," said Murva, 
still serious. " I do. I try and try." 

"Yes, dear. You have the burrowing tendency 
well developed, I know. You think too much. Your 
stepmother says you are always * mooning round,' and 
I am not sure but that she is nearly right. I have 
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Stood right before you and spoken to you when you 
neither saw nor heard me, no more than if I were 
miles away." 

" But, Kate, how could I live if I did not think ? 
And how do people live that do not think? Why, 
sometimes, if I have been ever so unhappy and can 
only get away by myself and sit down and think, the 
annoyances and worries after a little while, slip away, 
for I seem to go away from them ; and something 
wakes and stirs within me that seems so strong and 
powerful. Something that seems more myself than 
what I see as myself ; and I feel as if I could achieve 
such grand things, could conquer all obstacles : as if 
there was nothing I could not accomplish if I only 
acted quickly, vigorously. And then I want to spring up 
and out, but something seems to say, " Wait ! Wait 
for the fullness of the time ! " 

And Murva's voice sank lower and ceased while her 
eyes glowed with a light which seemed to come from 
a long way off while they looked inward along its 
track ; her face wore a look which Kate had never 
seen there before, and which awed her for a moment. 

" Oh, Murva 1 Come back ! You are farther off 
than ever now ! " she said in a hushed tone. 

Murva relaxed and looked at her friend with her 
natural expression, yet which had a lingering trace 
of the inward shining, and continued. 

" You know, Kate dear, that I must live more with- 
in myself than most young women do, for all my life I 
have been driven there : and I suppose it makes me 
queer, as most people would call it. I have been 
thinking a great deal since old John died. He showed 
me much that I never saw before, and it only makes 

me eager for more. I want to know the why of all 

6 
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things — of mysdlf most of all. And I seem trying to 
feel after it. That was the way he had to find God, 
and he was satisfied. There is a great mystery in 
marriage, it seems to me." 

Morning found them brisk and busy. Donald was 
coming to lunch, and they were to settle some deferred 
arrangements of the rooms they should occupy when 
they returned. Murva was to remain with Mr. and 
Mrs. Melton while Kate and Donald were away, and 
in a fortnight they were to come back to the new old 
home. 

Kate was standing at the window, watching for her 
husband-soon-to-be. Suddenly she called, " Why I who 
is that with Donald t Murva, come and see " 

Murva went quickly to her side and saw Dr. Craw- 
ford nearly at the gate. With him was a stranger, a 
young man little more than his own age. The new- 
comer was of medium height, with a strongly built 
figure, a step more vigorous than Donald's, yet that 
did not cover the ground as effectively. He had the 
appearance of falling to the rear, though walking 
faster ; blonde hair and a short curling beard with a 
moustache a little darker in colour which almost en- 
tirely concealed his mouth. 

So much Kate and Murva saw before the gentlemen 
reached the doorstep, and Kate recovered sufiiciently 
from her surprise to be ready to receive them. 

" Kate, this is one of my old college friends," said 
Donald as he drew her towards them. "He found 
me out this morning, and so I brought him with me. 
Miss Melton — Mr. Harold Deering." 

Kate extended her hand cordially to Mr. Deering 
who bowed before her with an ease of manner not 
common to the average youth of Millville. 
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" I was most happy to hear of my friend's good for- 
tune, and am still more gratified at being able to as- 
sure myself of the fact," he said as he released it. 

Donald did not seem to feel that he was to be de- 
prived of his welcoming kiss because of a newcomer ; 
and Kate, with an added glow in her cheeks, turned 
to her friend. 

" Murva dear, let me introduce to you Mr, Deering 
— Miss Kroom." 

His eyes rested upon her as she looked at him. 
He came toward her, but she did not put out her 
hand. She felt stilled, as if she had no impulse to 
movement, and her response to his " I am very glad to 
meet Miss Melton's friend," was almost inaudible. 

She did not even move as they took seats ; not till 
Kate exclaimed laughingly, "Come, Murva! Come 
back 1 Have your dream out some other time ! " 

Then she came to herself, with a feeling that she 
must have been guilty of one of her often-declared- 
against peculiarities, if not of actual rudeness. 

" I was passing through Millville on my way to New 
York," Mr. Deering was sa3dng a^ she sat down ; " and 
knowing that my friend Donald Crawford had become 
a full fledged M.D., and was located here, I thought I 
would stop for a day or two and see if his remembrance 
of college days and incidents was as vivid as mine." 

Mr. Deering proved himself a most entertaining com- 
panion. He had travelled much, had been seeing the 
world while Dr. Crawford had been working for a 
position and a future. He seemed unusually well-in- 
formed, and talked on different subjects with Mr. Mel- 
ton during lunch, in a manner which showed his intel- 
lectual capacities to be far above the average. He 
manifested a hearty admiration for the bride to be, and 
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treated Mr. and Mrs. Melton with a courteous deference 
which won their hearts. 

Murva bore but little part in the conversation. Al- 
ways reticent in the presence of strangers, she experi- 
enced now an added desire to remain quiet and un- 
noticed. She did not want to talk ; she wanted only to 
listen and find out, if she could, what made her feel so 
strangely when she first looked into Mr. Deering's 
eyes. 

She gazed at him intently now and then when no one 
was observing her. He was not what she would have 
called a handsome man. His face and form were not 
exceptional in any way ; and yet there was something 
which made him stand out from those she had met in 
Millville and who seemed like a background which 
served to throw him into stronger relief. 

Without knowing it or meaning to do so, Murva was 
studying him ; and suddenly he looked in her direction 
and straight into her eyes as they were fastened upon 
his face. 

Again that peculiar feeling stole over her. The 
others were talking at the time and noticed nothing. 
His look seemed to hold her ; she could not turn away ; 
could not take her eyes from his face and — was it true ? 
— she did not want to. For an instant only he held 
her thus, though it seemed to her minutes, and then 
turned to Dr. Crawford with an inquiry as to the 
character of Millville industries. 

Murva felt like jumping from her chair and running 
from the room. She was sure that if she could have 
seen his mouth she would have seen a smile there. 
Who was he ? What was he ? What did he mean by 
making her feel this way ? What was the matter with 
her that she should feel so ? 
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He paid no further attention to her and declined an 
invitation to remain when Dr. Crawford announced the 
necessity for his departure. He thanked them for 
their kindly reception of a stranger, and begged its 
continuance if he should remain in Millville longer than 
for the day or two he had intended. 

" Well, Murva ! what do you think of him ? " was 
Kate's first question after the door had closed behind 
them. 

" I do not know," Murva replied. 

*' Well, you dear noncommittal child," — Kate was the 
younger of the two, but she was going to be married, 
so Murva was the child, — " you will find out in your 
own good time I ^suppose. Meanwhile, if Donald 
wishes it, and I suppose he will, he must be asked to 
the wedding if he remains here. Then he will fall to 
you to be taken care of, and so you will have further 
opportunity to make up your mind." 

" Is he a very great friend of Donald's, Kate ? I 
do not remember ever having heard him spoken of." 

" Hardly ! Donald tells me that he never knew him 
intimately, though they were quite good friends, as col- 
lege friendships go. He says that Mr. Deering was 
liked by almost everyone ; that he was always ready to 
join in whatever was going on, and was very liberal 
with his money ; while at the same time he was always 
well up in his studies, though never seeming to work 
hard. He remembers that he thought him capable of 
reaching almost anything he chose to try for, and won- 
dering what he would do with his abilities." 

" I should think that a man could be anything he 
tried to be — reach any position he aimed for. Men are 
not hedged about like women ; they are free to choose 
and act for themselves," said Murva. 
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" What would you choose if you were a man, Murva ? " 
asked Kate. 

" Oh ! I don't know, Kate ! " answered Murva, as she 
leaned back in her chair and raised her arms over her 
head, drawing a long breath. " But this I do know : I 
would be a man, through and through ; I would be too 
strong to pander to and excuse my own weakness ; hold 
too lofty ideals to be content with anything mediocre ; 
be too honest to falsify for the sake of power or place ; 
be more anxious to have and hold my own self-respect 
than to appear what I was not in the eyes of others." 

" Well, Murva, I do not see that one has to be a man 
to achieve this. Isn't it just as necessary for a wo- 
man ? " answered Kate quietly. 

Late that evening Dr. Crawford and Harold Deering 
sat in the office-sanctum, enveloped in the blue haze of 
numberless cigars, indulging in mutual reminiscences 
and comparing views on men, women, and things. 

Mr. Deering had announced his intention of stop- 
ping in Millville for a little time till he should be more 
strongly inclined to move on. 

" You see," said he, " without near ties as I am, and 
not yet definitely settled upon the future, I go or stay 
as my humour leads me. I have thought of settling in 
New York shortly. Your future is all laid out, I see. 
You know just what you are aiming at ? " 

*' Yes," answered Donald. " I consider my profession 
one of the noblest to follow. I know of none which 
offers more possibilities for helping one's fellow-men. 
And when, added to my satisfaction with my chosen 
work, I am going to have for a wife one of the dearest 
little women the sun ever shone upon, I know of no 
one with whom I would change places." 

" I am glad for you, old boy ; most heartily glad. 
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You must feel quite rooted, as it were, and all ready to 
grow and spread your branches as a grateful shade for 
those belonging to you. As for me, my time is to come. 
I am not yet quite ready to have my freedom cur- 
tailed." 

" Don't you think that a man has about as much free- 
dom in the marriage relation as is good for him?" 
asked Donald. 

" Well, that depends ! " answered Deering. " If he 
takes it at the outset, so much the better for the future. 
I do not see why having a wife should make a man 
change the whole course of his life as some seem to 
think it must. Of course a man expects to treat his 
wife well. Only a cad or a brute would do otherwise. 
But if a woman were too exacting, things would not be 
apt to run very smoothly ; and it seems to me to be the 
part of wisdom to begin as you mean to hold out." 

" What do you mean by exactions which would be 
unreasonable ? " asked Donald. 

" Well it seems to be the idea of some women that a 
husband belongs to them so exclusively, he has no 
right to his time 'outside of his business hours, or to 
inclinations which they do not share. He must consult 
all their wishes, great and small ; go out if they wish to 
go, stay at home if they wish to stay. He must have 
no individual life left of his own, except such as he 
finds in his business occupations. He must be what 
is termed a family man, in the broadest sense of the 
word, or he is an unkind husband. Now it does not 
accord with some men's nature to be this kind of a 
family man ; and I am one of them." 

" I see," said Donald. " We do not all run in the 
same groove of course. Now give me your idea as to 
a satisfactory wife I " 
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w Well, I have only a general idea on that subject ; 
but I should naturally want her to be a woman who 
would supplement me in all ways. Who would seek to 
understand my nature and disposition, so as to accom- 
modate herself to my idiosyncrasies ; and who would 
recognise that I could not be tied down to that sphere 
which naturally belonged to her. She should be cap- 
able of entertaining my friends when I wished it ; but see 
that I, naturally, had pleasures and even duties outside 
of her province, and with which she would have noth- 
ing to do. I should want her to be gentle and loving, 
of course ; not in any way approaching the emancipated 
woman. That is a species I cannot tolerate." 

Donald remained silent. It seemed to him as if these 
views savoured very strongly of selfishness. And yet he 
remembered Harold Deering's open-handed liberality; 
his readiness to join in whatever was proposed by 
others ; remembered that he was always considered 
" a thorough good fellow," as could hardly have been the 
case were he prone to follow his own inclinations, only. 

" Do you not think that the thought of undue re- 
straint in marriage is more irksome than the fact ? " he 
asked finally. " Or rather that experience after mar- 
riage would show these anticipations overdrawn when 
the whole heart and soul is held by the woman one 
has loved and married ? " 

" I do not think," answered Deering, " that I am 
prepared to admit that a man's whole heart and soul 
are or should be held by a woman ; if by that is meant 
that he is so thoroughly possessed by her and of her 
as to feel that without her life would be worthless. 
While I admire and enjoy the poetry and romance 
which make woman something to worship and to die 
for, I do not see the necessity or even the advisability 
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of making this poetry and romance the rule of living 
in the present day. These are much more enchanting 
and possible in the dim distance than with a nearer view. 
The effort to make the present actual the faithful repro- 
duction of the poet's and the romance writer's concep- 
tions is what has brought, to so many, the sickening 
disappointment which has ended in despair or an uncom- 
plaining acceptance of what could not be changed ; and 
which has made men content with only mediocre 
achievements when they were capable of far more. 
That expectation which assumes the ideal to be the 
actual is bound to have a fall and bruise itself on the 
natural level of things." 

" But surely you recognise that love is an actual and 
potent factor to-day, as much as when men and women 
gave all the world for love and counted it well lost ; 
and that it should be the cause of and basis for the 
marriage relation ? " asked Dr. Crawford. 

" Yes, the love that rational men and women recog- 
nise as such," answered Deering ; " but not that which 
romantic enthusiasts talk of as everlasting and undy- 
ing; which swallows up everything else in itself forever 
more." 

" And do you not believe in a love which knows no 
diminution and no end ? " 

" No, frankly, I do not ; neither do I see any evidence 
of such about me. What do the facts show to anyone 
who keeps his eyes open ? I have passed the years since 
leaving college in observation, and this is what I see. 
Of the married people in any given community, and 
one is a fair sample of another, by far the larger propor- 
tion show that they get along together. That from 
motives of expediency, and also often from a sense of 
duty, I must admit, as well, they adapt themselves to 
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each other, so as to preserve a fair appearance of 
unanimity ; but the effort with which this is maintained 
is quite visible to the thoughtful observer. Of the 
minority the larger number do not even make this effort, 
and their lack of agreement and unfitness for each other 
does not require a close observer to be seen. Some of 
these make a strike for freedom through the divorce 
courts, and the others, deeming this experience the 
greater evil and punishment of the two, remain as they 
are. But we hear little from any of these about the 
poetry and romance of love. The remaining few are 
those who seem to be so suited to and satisfied with 
each other as to warrant the claims made for romantic 
love as the key to married happiness ; but I notice that 
even with these there is often remarriage when death 
has taken the one and left the other. Therefore this 
much vaunted und)dng love proves itself to be mortal in 
nature instead of immortal ; for were it the latter, it 
would survive separation by death or otherwise ; and its 
possessor would not be able to join himself to a second 
divinity as he had to the first, and even to a third as 
is frequent. To me, this observation of facts shows 
that actual love is adaptable ; and that ideal love re- 
mains ideal. By its remoteness it is untouchable." 

" I can see that you have never been in love," said 
Dr. Crawford. 

" There, you are wrong, my wise friend, for I have 
been in that miserable delightful state of mind more 
than once." 

" That admission proves that you have never been 
really in love," declared Dr. Crawford energetically. 

" But your real is the ideal we have been talking 
about, you see, which will be the actual when we have 
ideal men and women, not before. I have been like 
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the majority of our sex, neither better nor worse ; and 
have had those experiences, serious and otherwise, 
which usually precede marriage and the position of the 
family man — a metamorphosis the reverse of the grub 
and the butterfly. And I have come to see that a ra- 
tional view of love and its sequence would adjust mat- 
ters and preserve harmonious relations with less effort 
and friction than the idealistic one." 

"What would you call the rational view?"^ asked 
Donald. 

" Well, first, recognition of the incontrovertible fact 
that woman meets a need in man, and that marriage is 
the consequence of and is founded upon this fact; there- 
fore that this is her natural mission, upon the fulfil- 
ment of which married happiness depends. This need 
may be called spiritual, mental, moral, and physical ; 
though, speaking for myself, what is termed the strictly 
spiritual is a need I do not specially feel, or, for that 
matter, the mental either. But as enduring and pro- 
gressive civilization must, probably, be the result of 
enduring family relations, it behooves a man to have 
as the mother of his children a woman who recognises 
her true relation to her husband and to them, and con- 
fines herself to the discharge of her natural duties. 
Neglect or inability on her part must inevitably produce 
consequences which may be serious, for her place is 
the home, to which her nature and her natural mission 
confine her. The husband's field of action is outside 
the home ; and, being a wider and a different one, more 
liberty of action is inevitable for him ; and so long as 
he discharges the duties which are required of him as a 
husband and father, his liberty should remain unre- 
stricted. For, whatever h^ may do, the consequences to 
the family are not so disastrous as those that are pos- 
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sible through the wife ; and the demands of his nature 
may lead him into what sentimentalists would decry, 
though the wife is in nowise affected thereby in what 
she is as the wife. I maintain that the difference in 
nature between the man apd the woman restricts her 
where it liberates him ; and that this view is common to 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of our sex, whether 
avowed or not, and is acted upon, sub-rosa, when the 
ideal love fails to leave its lofty abode and dwell in the 
e very-day life of mankind." 

" Do you think women are likely to have this rational 
view of marriage ? " asked Dr. Crawford quietly. 

" No, I do not," frankly answered Deering. " Women 
are natural idealists, and can rarely understand the 
hard, prosaic facts. A woman idealises a man inev- 
itably. She simply cannot comprehend him as he 
really is ; because she is incapable of understanding 
the man-nature till she has had experience through 
marriage which develops that understanding; and so, 
when this experience has forced some of its results 
upon her, she thinks he has changed. No, woman's 
love will be romantic love to the end of the chapter. 
So much the more need for the man to understand his 
own position, and hold and guide, with a firm hand, the 
impulses and impetuous demands of the wife." 

Mr. Deering paused, leaned back in the chair from 
which he had bent toward his companion in his 
earnestness, and smoked vigorously as if to make up 
for the time lost. Both were silent for a few minutes, 
Dr. Crawford seeming specially serious and thoughtful. 
Finally he said, 

" There may be some truth in what you have declared, 
but I am also sure that it is possible for a man to have 
for a woman a love like hers for him, — a love pure and 
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perfect, which nothing can destroy ; a love which shall 
continually feed and satisfy that higher nature which 
alone is fitted to survive, whatever the demands of the 
lower. And with this mutual love she will guide and 
even protect him as much as he will her. Yet, as a 
physician, I am compelled to recognise the whole 
nature and admit that, as a rule, certain needs are 
stronger with the one sex than with the other ; and that 
greater happiness and harmony will be the consequence 
with those marriages in which these needs are met ; 
and that where this is not the case the utmost care will 
be required to preserve the conditions upon which con- 
fidence and peace are maintained. As I have found in 
my professional experience, there are times when a 
wife's happiness depends upon her ignorance, and when 
the husband from the physician's point of view, could 
not justly be condemned. There are many perplexing 
questions which future generations will have to settle ; 
I doubt if the present one will or can." And he rose 
from his chair and paced the room thoughtfully. 

" Yes ; as a physician if not as a man, you must 
admit that ideal marriage is not what we have in this 
nineteenth century as actual marriage. And, as a 
physician, you can see at least one good and sufficient 
reason why. That beatific state in which the one lives 
only for the other, giving no thought to anything which 
does not minister directly to that other, incapable of a 
desire for an)rthing apart from that only beloved one, 
exists, possibly, for some women because of their weaker 
and dependent nature ; but, so far as men are con- 
cerned, it is a myth. To me, a man is far more of a man 
who is incapable of it. It is only the youth with experi- 
ence all before him who, indulging in dreams of love, 
imagines this future as his own. You and I know that 
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these dreams, ^nd a young girl's as well, are so very 
rarely realised as not to afford one single instance in 
the ' range of one's married acquaintances, though 
among these there may be a minority who would declare 
themselves very happy and content. Yet with both 
the husband and the wife there is something each has 
expected and has not realised ; while with the majority, 
if the wife spoke her feeling, she would declare herself 
wronged because of this lack of realisation." 

"Ah, Deering ! " exclaimed Dr. Crawford, " woman's 
wrongs are a fact, not a fancy ! While there are sen- 
sitive and imaginative women who make for themselves 
much that otherwise would not exist, there are too 
many who are groaning under very real ones, and who 
see no way to be rid of them except by that course 
which would be, to them, the greater evil of the two." 

" Granted, Doctor. There are many men, yet, in 
whom the brute is uppermost ; but we are not speaking 
of these. I mean those who have a right to be called 
gentlemen. Such will never abuse a woman ; but a 
majority of the wives of this class may, and most likely 
will, feel themselves wronged because their ideal of 
married life is not fulfilled. There is a deal of need- 
less sentimentality expended in this direction, to my 
mind. Recognition of necessary facts which are the 
consequence of human needs would lessen these 
largely imaginary MTongs. For myself, I cannot see 
how a woman is in any wise defrauded when her hus- 
band provides for her and her children to the utmost 
of his ability, and when his treatment of her is unfail- 
ingly kind and courteous, if he maintains some individ- 
ual life of his own outside of the family circle. And 
if women were not so disposed to believe the ideal the 
real, did not cultivate that natural tendency with inces- 
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sant romance reading, they would not experience the 
disappointment which they — ^misunderstanding, because 
blind to its cause — construe as a wrong of which the 
husband is the author." 

" But, Deering, is not a woman wronged when her 
husband does not give her his whole love ? " asked Dr. 
Crawford. 

" Is a woman wronged when her husband gives her 
all he is capable of giving and it does not come up to 
her expectations ? " returned Harold Deering. " The 
whole question resolves itself into understanding the 
nature of a man. Women cannot have this under- 
standing till they have had experience ; and experience 
upsets their preconceived views and dispels their fond 
illusions. Then they cry out because they are hurt 
and, feeling hurt, deem themselves wronged when the 
man has only been consistent with himself : has been 
acting according to his nature, which marriage cannot 
change. Therefore I say that the rational view of 
love and marriage must supersede the idealistic one ; 
and that the marriage entered upon with this view will 
give promise of more satisfaction than one based upon 
the other. Yet I know that at preisent it is the man, 
the husband, who must hold it and who must act ac- 
cording to it, guiding the wife, who is the weaker of 
the two ; for woman is emphatically the weaker vessel, 
and much depends upon the strength and firmness of 
the husband. The love which a man has for his wife 
is totally different from the possible feeling he may 
have for another woman. That love is all for her ; he 
gives it all to her ; but there is always the possibility 
that his nature demands other outlets ; and when this 
is the case there is no wrong to the wife who has all 
that belongs to the wife. It is only her sentiment, only 
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the falsely grounded and artificial sentimentality which 
is called conjugal affection, that deems itself outraged." 

" But, Deering ! " exclaimed Dr. Crawford, " faithful- 
ness in the marriage relation is demanded alike by the 
law of God and of man. It is the very foundation of 
the family and of society ; and the perpetuity of our 
civilization, the progress of the human race, depends 
upon it. It seems to me that you are demanding that 
freedom, in the marriage relation which must imperil 
this consequence : and that the practical application 
of your theories would bring about a woeful condition 
of things." 

"Well, my fearful friend, take a good square look 
at the condition which is — which prevails at this 
present moment — and what do you see ? Does not 
honesty compel you to admit that what you call con- 
jugal faithfulness is the exception and not the rule? 
One might as well throw aside the spectacles of ideal 
love and its consequent sentimentality and look this 
fact squarely in the face. Refusing to see it cannot 
make it less a fact. Poetry, romance, and religion have 
all declared the beauties of conjugal love and faithful- 
ness : and whatever may be said of the former, the 
latter, at least, belongs to poetry, romance and reli- 
gion still : not to real life. The exceptions only prove 
the rule. While a woman may, and must, remain faith- 
ful to her conjugal partner in all respects : while she 
can do this with far less effort than the man, because 
her needs are less and because hers is the dependent 
nature, he can and will have more liberty of action, as 
the stronger and the independent one of the two. And 
these very facts are the inevitable results of the differ- 
ing natures of man and woman. Nature will speak, 
for itself in spite of sentiment and lofty ideas ; speak 
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with the loudest voice of all, and by appearing not to 
hear it we imagine that what it says is unrecognised. 
But while we are all so becomingly deaf for each other, 
individually we are heeding and following her behests ; 
yet doing this privately, while publicly we are worship- 
pers at the shrine of conjugs^l love and faithfulness ? '* 

Dr. Crawford did not reply as Harold Deering 
ceased. He looked very serious, and his cigar had 
gone out in his fingers. He was upon the verge of 
his own marriage and the other's statements had pre- 
sented questions which had not before confronted him 
for answer. Did he love Kate Melton ? Emphatically, 
yes I Did he feel that he should continue to love, 
through a lifetime, her only, no other woman drawing 
him for a moment from what he recognised as conjugal 
love and faithfulness ? Yes ! Her only, for life and 
in death. 

He loved her with that love which his friend de- 
cried. Would it survive the wear and tear of daily 
living in that future which he had no power to see 
except as it became the present ? Yes ! he felt that 
it would. 

He had the sensation of something very murky and 
unpleasant which affected him, to some extent, physi- 
cally. His chair was not comfortable ; his clothing 
restricted his breathing ; there was a taste in his mouth 
which did not come from his cigar. But through all 
this was a feeling growing stronger and stronger within 
him, strong enough to rise over these and declare 
itself in the conviction that, argument, evidence, and 
the manifest weaknesses of human nature to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there was a love above and 
beyond any conception of Harold Deering's which 
was a fact, not a poetical fancy, and which could and 

7 
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would be proved in living demonstrations in the world. 

Deering waited in silence also. He had spoken far 
more freely than he had any idea of doing when he 
began, and he wondered why he had done so. He 
noticed that Dr. Crawford's cigar was out, and he struck 
and offered him a light Donald roused from his ab- 
straction but declined the offer. He had no further 
desire for smoking that night. 

" Well, old fellow, it is getting late, and I will betake 
myself to the hotel, leaving you to your dreams of 
future bliss. After all there is something inexpressibly 
agreeable in the thought that there is one woman who 
thinks of you alone, who looks to you only, who is 
glad when you are glad, and sad when you are sad : 
who is ready to follow wherever you go, even to and 
over that line which separates the here from the here- 
after. Be sure that I wish and prophesy for you all 
this and more, for I think you are one of the few men 
who will strive to make the ideal the real." 

And, rising, he held out his hand to Donald with a 
frank grace and a smile which touched his face with a 
new aspect, and showed that he could be what is called 
very lovable, if he chose. 

" Good-night, Deering," replied Donald, grasping 
his hand with equal friendliness. '' I am sure of my 
own feelings and intentions; and I feel that I can 
safely trust the future." 

Left alone, he stood before the fire which the cool 
October evening had made necessary, and mused — 
" He offered me a light in more ways than one, and I 
have refused it." Faintly and from afar off came to 
him the remembrance of what he had heard his mother 
read in his boyhood days, "That is the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Kate Melton, having grown up in Millville, was 
known to nearly all its inhabitants ; and, as their pastor's 
daughter, many were proud of her and glad that she 
was to be married to the young physician who com- 
manded the respect of all. What he had done for old 
John Wilson was well known, and it had placed him 
upon a pedestal for many of them. 

Murva knew that Harold Deering was to be at the 
wedding, and as the bridal party entered the room on 
that morning she knew where he stood, though she 
did not look up. 

As the solemn tones of Mr. Melton's voice fell on 
her ear, the marriage service seemed to have an im- 
pressiveness which roused some of the feeling she had 
experienced when talking with old John. When the 
final words, " And what God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder," had been uttered, she looked up and 
into Mr. Deering's eyes, which were fixed intently 
upon her instead of upon the bride and groom ; and 
again she was both drawn and repelled by them. 

She felt as if he was studying her ; and at the same 
time she seemed to see beneath his impassive face a 
slight mockery of what was transpiring. Not mockery 
exactly, she said to herself, but an attitude as if he 
were up on some height and looking down upon what 
was going on, and those concerned therein, with an 
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expression which said, " This will not last long ! You 
will get up here by-and-bye ! " 

As the friends pressed forward to offer their 
congratulations he came also and stood by Murva's 
side. There was something about him that contrasted 
with most of those present, to his advantage, and 
Murva felt this. Beside his easy though impressive 
manners he manifested what would ordinarily be called 
the superiority of brains ; and, in spite of herself, she 
found she was giving but a divided attention to Kate 
and her husband on his account. 

At the wedding breakfast he was beside her, and as 
opportunity offered asked casually, " Do you return 
home shortly, Miss Kroom, now that our friends are 
made one and are to leave us for the present ? " 

" I shall remain with Mr. and Mrs. Melton until 
their return," she replied. " I am yet undecided as to 
my plans beyond that time." 

He looked at her with a slight surprise visible in his 
face. 

" I understood your settled home was here in Mill- 
ville ; that you resided with your parents," he said. 

Murva did not answer. At the moment she did not 
see what reply it was best to make. He continued to 
look at her as if he expected one, and she finally said, 
"My parents do reside here, and my home has 
always been with them. It is possible, however, that I 
may go away. One cannot always stay at home, you 
know, and I am desirous of achieving something for 
myself." 

There was an access of colour in her face, and he 
felt that there was more in her reply than appeared. 
The girl interested him. She was different from the 
majority of young women whom he had met, and he 
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could not read her as readily as he could most of them. 
He saw in her none of the little arts by which they 
attract men ; which seem to be as natural to them as 
breathing. She did not seem to have even a thought 
of the kind, but rather to shrink from particular notice. 
She was not beautiful. No ! Yet she was something 
to which he could not give a name. 

She was the reverse in nearly every respect to what 
he would have described the average young woman to 
be. She gave him the impression of having had an 
experience beyond her years, but it was not an expe- 
rience in love. No, that he was sure of. In some 
indefinable way there seemed a tinge of the vestal 
about her. She was one who had come a long way, 
much longer than most girls of her age, and yet was 
far behind them in matters of the heart. There were 
two of her as she sat beside him : the outer woman who 
was looking at what lay before her with steady eyes 
and serious purpose, and the inner child who wondered 
what it all meant. 

Murva was breathing quickly, and there was a little 
tremour in her hands. She was realising the difficul- 
ties that lay in her way. How could she carry out her 
purpose and avoid the questioning which would arise 
with the people among whom she had lived ? How 
answer those among whom she was going ? She did 
not want to say one accusing word of her father and of 
her home. She wanted simply to go away in peace, 
free to live her own life in her own way. He noticed 
her agitation, and turned with a remark to his neigh- 
bour on the other side. Murva took a sudden resolution, 

" Mr. Deering," she said, " should not a woman have 
ambition as well as a man ? " 

"Why, certainly," he replied. "But a woman's 
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ambition, must necessarily be unlike that of a man ; 
and the field in which she can gratify it is much more 
limited than his. Are you becoming specially am- 
bitious ? " And he looked at her very kindly and en- 
couragingly. 

"I do not know that," said Murva slowly. "I 
hardly think I am especially so. But I do want to be 
free, be myself, and do something for other people." 

He looked at her curiously. " Free ! Why, is not a 
young woman of this American people a typical speci- 
men of freedom itself ? With no other nation in the 
world does she have such latitude as with ours." 

" But I mean personally," said Murva ; " and what I 
mean is not easy to put into words. I want to be free 
to go where and when I like, do what I like, and not 
be obliged to curb and cramp myself to suit other 
people. Men are free to act in this way, and so can 
fulfil their ambitions. Why should not women be as 
free ? " 

" Because women are women, I suppose," he an- 
swered quietly, after a moment. " This very freedom 
with man makes life a struggle for him. Women are 
not fitted for struggling with the world. Their natures 
make them dependent, and they should be taken care 
of." 

Murva made no reply. She did not know why she 
had said what she did ; for she was rarely outspoken 
even to her friends, much more to comparative strangers. 
She had followed an impulse, and it had led her — 
where ? 

The guests were rising from the table, and Murva 
had turned to leave the room in order to attend Kate 
in her preparations for going away, when he said in a 
low tone, " I shall see you again, as I intend to remain 
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here for a short time." He had made up his mind to 
that effect in the last five minutes. " I shall find you 
with Mr. and Mrs. Melton, shall I not ? " 

" I shall be with them for the present," Murva re- 
plied. 

The carriage was at the door which was to take Dr. 
Crawford and his wife to the depot. With her white 
robe and veil Kate had laid away girlhood, and in her 
quiet brown travelling dress was ready to go and meet 
wifehood. 

" I shall find you here when I come back, dear," she 
said in Murva's ear ; and with her arms around her 
mother and father by turns, she received their parting 
blessing, and was led from the old home by her hus- 
band. 

The carriage rolled away, the guests departed one by 
one, and Murva turned her attention to what had to be 
done, that the house might again be in order. " Now 
I am going to be your daughter for a little while, you 
know," she said, kissing Mrs. Melton affectionately on 
the cheek ; " and I am going to take such good care of 
everything." 

Mr. Melton had gone to his study, and his wife and 
Murva were discussing what was to be done with this 
and what with that, when there came a violent ring at 
the door. The sound struck a sudden chill to Murva's 
heart, and before the servant could come she had 
reached the door and opened it. A neighbour stood 
there, and at the gate was a carriage, while around it 
was a small crowd. 

" There has been an accident," he said quickly, " and 
Miss Kate and Dr. Crawford have come back." 

Murva saw Donald among those at the gate, and 
that he was lifting someone out of the carriage, giving 
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directions at the same time to those who stood about 
him. Her first thought was to run down to him, but 
hearing Mrs. Melton advancing behind her, she turned 
to her instead. 

" Something has happened, dear Mrs. Melton," she 
said ; but the mother had caught sight of the figures 
coming up the garden walk and, with a white face, 
caught at the side of the door to keep from falling. 

Donald and another gentleman were bearing Kate's 
unconscious form to the home she had left but a short 
half-hour before. Slowly they came up the steps, the 
closed eyes in the white still face taking no cognisance 
of the anxious ones looking on. 
- *' Oh, Donald, is she dead ? " asked Mrs. Melton, 
starting forward. 

" No, mother ! " replied Donald. That this should 
have been the first time he had called her " Mother " ! 
" She is not dead, but I cannot yet tell how badly she is 
injured. The horses were frightened and overturned 
the carriage." — His voice choked for an instant. " We 
must take her upstairs at once, so that I can see what 
has to be done for her." 

Murva ran hastily up before them while the precious 
burden was borne after her and laid upon the bed in 
the room from which she had descended that morning, 
robed for her bridal. All the joy and gladness had 
gone out of the house and, instead, there was a weight 
in the very atmosphere. Bad news travels quickly, and 
many neighbours and friends were soon there, anxious 
to know what had happened and what the consequences. 
Murva, in the intervals of rendering Mrs. Melton and 
Donald the assistance they required, answered the many 
questioners and sent them away with promises of further 
information the next day. 
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For a greater part of the afternoon Kate remained 
unconscious, but towards evening she opened her eyes 
and looked wonderingly about her. "What is the 
matter, Donald ? " she said endeavouring to rise. But 
instantly her face was convulsed with pain, and her 
body quivered from head to foot. 

" Lie still, my darling," said Donald. " Do not 
make an effort to move now. When the carriage was 
overturned you " 

" Were you hurt, Donald ? " she interrupted feebly. 
All her strength was consumed by pain, but her love 
gave her voice. 

" No, my darling. I am sound and whole, and here 
to care for you as only a husband can." 

He knew that she had received serious injury, one 
which he feared she would never entirely recover from ; 
and his whole heart went out to her in an overwhelm- 
ing flood of love and compassion. Were what he 
feared true, he would have to be to her more than any 
man could be who was not physician as well as hus- 
band. And, dimly at first, the future stretched before 
him in long years of invalidism for Kate, in equally 
long years of care and watchfulness for him, and bore, 
as he looked upon it, a very different aspect from what 
it had in the morning. 

He would not allow himself to think of it ; all might 
be well yet. After a few days he could tell her condi- 
tion better than now ; and whatever came, he was her 
husband — ^thank God ! — with the right to watch over 
her, and cherish her as the most precious thing on 
earth to him, even though she were never again the 
blooming, healthy darling of yesterday. All his man- 
hood was roused and exalted ; and he felt himself 
capable of fulfilling to the utmost all the duties of a 
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husband and a son to his wife and her parents. Surely 
Kate's lot would be harder than either of theirs ; and 
from the very depths of his soul there rose the earnest 
desire, intense in its earnestness, that he might meet 
and bear well his part in whatever lay before them. 

Suddenly Harold Deering's words came to him, 
" Ideal love has no place in our practical e very-day life." 
Let cold reason reign triumphant for Deering if he was 
satisfied with it. Within her husband's heart Kate 
should dwell as within a temple ; as within its very 
holy of holies where nothing which was not of the 
purest, the highest, should reach her. All that the 
loftiest love and the most unselfish devotion could 
bring to her should be hers henceforth. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" So it is not probable that Mrs. Crawford will ever 
fully recover from the effects of the accident ? " 

The speaker was Harold Deering, and he was seated 
with Murva in Mrs. Melton's parlor. He had come to 
them immediately on hearing the sad news, and had 
offered his services freely in any and all ways in which 
he could be of use. He showed Donald a hearty, 
manly s)anpathy and even an affection which touched 
him and made him turn to the offered friendship with 
grateful appreciation. He had presented himself at 
the house unfailingly every day to receive the latest 
news ; and, without seeming officious, manifested an 
unremitting desire to be helpful. 

" Dr. Crawford considers that the indication at pres- 
ent, I believe," answered Murva. " And, oh 1 is it not 
hard for both of them ? She so young ! And so strong 
and vigorous as she has always been. I cannot be 
thankful enough that her husband is what he is. So 
good and so true ; so tender of her and of her parents 
too. I wonder if most men are like him ? " 

And Murva paused without any consciousness of 
having stepped upon the toes of an old adage. 

" No one who is worthy to be called a man would 
for a moment shrink from the duty devolving upon him 
through such an event," he replied. " The time when 
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a man is most needed, is the time to show what he is 
made of." 

He looked at Murva as he replied, and was struck 
with some undefinable change in her. She looked and 
seemed very interesting in some unnameable way. 

For she had changed during the time she had been 
in Mr. Melton's home. Under its warming influences 
her nature had blossomed somewhat, had opened enough 
to show that what she had been was not what she was 
to be. She had lost some of the constraint habitual 
with her, even in this short time, and having seen Mr. 
Deering every day for some time she was more approach- 
able than formerly. She did not study him now as she 
did at first. She took him more as a matter of course, 
and greatly enjoyed his frequent visits. She even 
found herself looking forward to them as the event of 
the day. 

" Dr. Crawford was uncommonly fortunate to escape 
as he did," Mr. Deering continued. " He tells me that, 
with the exception of a severe wrench, from which he 
is recovering, he feels no ill effects from the acci- 
dent." 

" Oh, yes, it seems wonderful that he should escape 
with so little injury when Kate received so much. Mr. 
Deering, do you think that things just happen ? " 

" It seems to me that everything that transpires can 
be traced to natural causes, and there is no need to 
seek for any beyond them," he replied, an inclination 
to smile betraying itself in his face. Her abruptness 
in asking serious questions always amused him. 

But Murva did not notice it. She was looking in- 
ward again after her old fashion. " There are so many 
things I want to know ! " she said with a sigh. 

" And you have many years yet in which to gain the 
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knowledge," said he, kindly. " Do not try to gain too 
much now. More experience than you have had is 
necessary for standing before the sphinx of life and read- 
ing its secret. Shall I tell you of some of the people 
and things I have seen in my wanderings up and down 
the earth 1 " he added. 

He wanted to draw her away from her serious reflec- 
tions, and he had begun to enjoy the play of expression 
on her face. He desired to see more of it. He found 
it very interesting even to observe her. 

" If you please, Mr. Deering," she replied simply. 

Harold Deering had the faculty of making what he 
described visible to his hearers. He carried them with 
him into scenes before unknown, and made them see 
the moving life there, almost as vividly as if looking 
upon it. To a girl like Murva, serious and thoughtful 
by nature, with an experience which accentuated her 
natural tendencies and confined her to narrow limi- 
tations, there was a special charm in his descriptions 
and comments. They gave her in some degree a sense 
of freedom, that which she so longed for. Roaming 
from place to place as one willed, no one to say, " Come 
here ! " or " You must go there ! " — ^seeing all manner 
of people and customs, with plenty of time to observe 
them, master of one's self and subject to no authority, 
surely this must be delightful. And this is what it is 
to be a man, she thought to herself and sighed. 

The door-bell rang, and a maid entered the room with 
a note which she delivered to her. Murva felt a sinking 
within as she took it in her hand, and a complete change 
passed over her face as she recognised her father's 
handwriting. He could not help noticing this change 
though good breeding prevented him from observing 
her too closely. 
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After a moment^s hesitation, Murva, with an apology 
opened the note and read it. 

" Dear Murva : — 

"I want you. to come home to-morrow 
morning. I am sick and need you more than do those 
with whom you are staying, 

" Your Father." 

This was all, and eminently characteristic of Nicholas 
Kroom. 

Murva did not speak or move. She felt cold and 
numb as if she had been struck suddenly, and, at the 
same time, confronted with the necessity of immediate 
decision and action. While she had been with the 
Meltons she had made up her mind to go to New York, 
thinking that in so large a city she could the more 
readily find employment. But beyond this decision she 
had made no plan. The preparations for the wedding 
had kept her busy, and, since then, the sad sequence, 
and trouble her friends experienced in consequence, 
had so occupied her thoughts that she had given her 
own affairs scarcely any attention. 

Now, all at once, immediate action was forced upon 
her. Donald and his wife and the Meltons did need 
her. She knew well that they would feel 'it a depri- 
vation did she leave them now. Kate looked to her for 
companionship in her husband's absence, and Mr. Mel- 
ton and his wife had come to depend much upon her. 
She would not leave them at present to carry out any 
plans of her own ; but ought she to leave them for her 
father ? 

No, she said to herself; not unless his need was 
greater than theirs ; and she knew what his illnesses had 
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always been ; never anything serious, and he had ever 
been more frightened than hurt. 

" But he is your father ! " something said within her. 
If she went back home she would have more difficulty 
than ever in getting away again. She could accomplish 
it only by walking out of the house in defiance of his 
express command ; accomplish it only through a violent 
scene, which she wished to avoid if possible. She had 
enough that was unpleasant to remember and she did 
not want more. She felt it hard enough to retain re- 
spect for her father without having the little she had 
destroyed through contention with him in maintaining 
her right. 

" But if he is sick and really does need you ! " said 
the inner voice again. 

She was roused by Mr. Deering*s voice. " Have you 
had bad news ? Can I help you in any way ? " he said. 

" Yes ! No ! I " and she stopped, not knowing 

what to say. 

He looked at her for a moment, then drew his chair 
to her side. He put out his hand as if to take hers, 
then drew it back after barely touching it. 

" Pardon me if I say, I see you are in trouble," he 
said ; " and believe that I sympathise with you and 
would gladly be of assistance if it were possible." 

It was rather a dangerous thing for a girl whose life 
had been so restricted as Murva's, and whose imagina- 
tion had had more than normal room for action in 
consequence, to have a very interesting man, scarcely 
ten years older than herself, offer her sympathy and 
assistance. 

The hardly perceptible touch of his hand sent a 
thrill all through her; roused in her a feeling so en- 
tirely new that she was divided between surprise at 
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herself and gratitude for his sympathy. His very near- 
ness to her made him seem different, in some way, 
from what he did when he was across the room. She 
looked up at him and his eyes gazed steadily into her 
own. Again the feeling she had when she first saw him 
came over her. It was as if he was not an utter stran- 
ger to her ; as if she knew him, and yet did not know 
him ; as if there was something in him drawing some- 
thing in her ; and it was both pleasant and painful ; 
something she welcomed and yet shrank from. But 
that passed in an instant, and she saw only the very 
kind and earnest attention with which he was regard- 
ing her and his near presence seemed very comforting, 
giving her a sense of security. She wished — did she ? 
Yes, she did ! She wished that he would reach his 
hand again toward hers and take it in his own. 

As if her thought were a spoken request which ac- 
corded with his own wish he took her hand gently in 
his saying, " Miss Murva" — it was the first time he 
had called her by that name. What a new sound it 
had I — " will you believe me ? " 

" Oh, yes, " she replied, her breath coming and 
going quickly while he felt a tremour in the hand he 
held, " and I thank you very much ; but this is some- 
thing which it seems to me I must settle for myself. I 
want to go away from home, and my father does not 
wish me to." 

He felt that there was more involved than her words 
gave utterance to, and as she drew her hand away 
he said, remembering her remarks at the wedding, 
" And do you have a special object in view which you 
can carry out only by going away from home ? " 

" I want to be free," said Murva, almost with a sob. 

Seeing that she was deeply agitated, he did not 
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reply for a moment. " What does she mean, I won- 
der ? " he thought to himself. " What can her idea 
of freedom be ? She does not look or seem like an 
incipient woman's rights agitator, and the only child 
of a well-to-do man cannot be so insufficiently pro- 
vided for as to compel her to make her own way." 

Murva strove hard to master her agitation, and suc- 
ceeded sufficiently to say more composedly : 

"What I have said must seem very strange to 
you, Mr. Deering; but I can hardly explain the cir- 
cumstances which have given me the desire I have ex- 
pressed, without disloyalty to those who have a right 
to expect more of me. I have reached a point in my 
life where I must make a momentous decision — one 
upon which my future depends. My inclinations lie in 
one direction, and my duty — I begin to fear — in another. 
I thought I had made this decision, waiting only the 
opportunity to carry it out, and that my duty accorded 
with my inclinations. But in the last few minutes a 
different view seems to be forcing itself upon me, and 
it is most unwelcome." 

Her voice trembled again, for, as she said, this call 
of her father's had brought to the surface an inquiry 
which, with all her arrived-at conclusions, had never 
been satisfactorily answered. Was she acting contrary 
to her duty in leaving her father's house ? Was she 
thinking only of herself, of what she desired, regard- 
less of all rights of his ? Did her reaching legal age 
free her from the relation of a child to a parent ? With 
all her instinctive recognition of the unlawfulness of 
his despotism, there was something else which had 
grown steadily within her since her visits to John Wil- 
son, for it had been watered both by his example and 

his words. It was a recognition of stem duty and the 
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beauty of unselfishness ; and now this would he heard ; 
it raised its voice and demanded an answer. 

He waited for her quietly, making her feel by his 
manner that he was fully in sympathy with her, and 
could understand all she meant to convey. 

"I think I shall — go home — ^to-morrow," she said 
finally. 

He saw, now, that she did not wish to go home, and 
understood that there must be reasons why it was dis- 
tasteful to her and which, probably, made her express 
that wish for freedom which had seemed so strange to 
him. His interest in her was increased. He felt a 
man's generous impulse to protect and help a woman 
who needed it. 

" Did you not intend to return home ? " he asked 
gently. 

" No," replied Murva. " I intended to go to New 
York and find some emplo5m[ient by which I could main- 
tain myself." 

** Have you ever been in New York or in any large 
city } " 

" No," answered Mutva, shaking her head. 

" Have you friends there who would take care of you 
till you found what you desired ? " 

" No, none ! " 

" I fear, then, that you would find your experience in 
such a place as New York, where everything would be 
new to you, far different from what you expect. You 
would not find it easy, as a stranger and without influ- 
ence, to find employment befitting a lady. I would 
strongly advise you to remain here where your home is, 
and where you have friends beside, unless it is abso- 
lutely impossible." 

Murva listened in silence. Perhaps she had not 
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realised sufficiently the difficulties in the way farther 
along, because the ones in the present seemed the 
greatest. 

" Mr. Deering, could not you help me to find employ- 
ment in New York if I should decide to go there later 
on ? " 

And she looked at him as innocently and appealingly 
as a child, putting her hands together in an unuttered, 
"Please do." 

He saw that she had no conception of the view which 
would be taken of a young woman protected by a young 
unmarried man, without other friends, and seeking to 
establish herself among respectable people. It was the 
difference between a worldly education and the natural 
instinct of a naturally pure woman. 

" I would gladly use what influence I possess in your 
behalf," he answered gently. " But my interest in you 
constrains me to urge upon you the advisability of re- 
maining here where you are known. If you intend to 
return home to-morrow, you will take no immediate 
action in regard to going away, will you ? " 

" No," answered Murva, " not at once. But I think 
I shall be compelled to go some time." 

" Well, * Sufficient unto the day,' etc., you know, Miss 
Murva," he replied brightly. " You will allow me to 
visit you in your own home, will you not ? I shall re- 
main here for a time." 

Before replying, Murva rapidly reviewed the situa- 
tion. If he visited at her father's house, he would be 
repelled by much he saw there. Her father would take 
offence at him, sooner or later, as he did with everyone. 
But she wanted to see him again. Oh, she did ! 

" I shall be glad to see you if you are disposed to 
come," she answered. 
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" Thank you. And now, the address ? " 

She gave it to him, while he wrote it in a memoran- 
dum book. " And now, good-night ! I must not detain 
you, for you will have preparations to make for your 
return to-morrow." 

He walked to the door, turning as he reached it for 
a final " Good-night." Murva was standing before the 
fire looking after him, and his gaze met hers. Again 
she felt that subtle sensation, sweet yet with a tinge of 
pain in it. 

Without removing his eyes from hers he recrossed 

the room, and, stopping in front of her, held out his 

hand without a word. She placed hers in it without 

. hesitation. Bending over it he kissed it gently and left 

the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Murva's heart was heavy as she entered her father's 
door the next day. Kate had been loath to let her go, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Melton had assured her that their 
house was her home whenever she chose to consider 
it so, though the good pastor, as in duty bound, 
charged her to think well of what she owed her father 
as well as herself. Yet she brought something with 
her which she did not take away. There was a new 
feeling and hope stirring within her, something which 
made her present situation more bearable than it 
would otherwise have been. 

Her father was impatiently expecting her. His 
slight illness had been caused by his anxiety purely. 
He had not had an easy moment since Murva went 
away. He could not accept the possibility that she 
would leave him now that she was of age, as his wife 
had intimated, only to bring upon herself more of that 
harshness to which she had become seasoned. He 
could not even admit that his daughter had any more 
right to act independent of him than formerly ; and so 
the fact that it was possible, if she chose to do so, 
only irritated and worried him till he was ill with pro- 
tracted suspense. 

So he sent the note Murva had received, unknown 
to his wife, who had advised him to let the girl alone 
as often as she had felt it safe to do so. Have her he 
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would and must, if he had to go and fetch her. Nich- 
olas Kroom's authority was something not to be set 
aside. 

As Murva entered the room, her stepmother's stare 
of astonishment and " Why ! have you come back ? " 
showed her that she, at least, did not expect her. 
^ " Of course she has come back ! What is the mat- 
ter with you ? " exclaimed Mr. Kroom impatiently. 

" Yes, father, I have come back," said Murva, 
quietly. 

" Well ! I'm beat ! " declared Mrs. Kroom under 
her breath. And Murva knew from her looks that the 
old warfare on her part would continue. 

Now that Murva was really once more at home, her 
father, relieved of fear on that point, could be true to 
himself and talk to her as the child who was account- 
able to him. 

" Why have you stayed away so long ? " he de- 
manded. " I think you have been very neglectful of 
•your duty. I gave you permission to remain till after 
the wedding, and you have been there much longer." 

Murva felt the impulse to turn and walk back to 
where she had come from. Had she not come home 
in obedience to her sense of duty ? But, after a mo- 
ment's struggle with herself, she answered gently : 

" Our friends were in great trouble, and I could do 
no less than remain with them while they seemed to 
need me. They do so now, but I have come home 
because you said you needed me." 

" I don't think your father needs any better care'n 
he's got I " flashed out Mrs. Kroom suddenly. 

" Will you be quiet ? " returned Mr. Kroom menac- 
ingly. " I'm talking to Murva, not you." And, turn- 
ing to her, he continued, " I should think your father 
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came before anybody else. However, we won't say 
anything more about it, now that you have come 
home. There's some work I need done just as soon 
as you can get it ready." 

Murva had laid off her walking things. She came 
and stood before her father, looking him steadily in 
the eye as she said, " Father, do you entirely forget 
that I am a child no longer ? " 

Mr. Kroom did not like the firmness which he was 
compelled to recognise under her gentleness. 

" Why ! what do you mean ? You are my child, 
are you not ? " he replied. 

" I am your child, but I am also a woman," Murva 
replied with dignity, " and I am compelled to remind 
you of the fact. I am disposed to remember the one 
but equally disposed not to forget the other ; and I 
beg, father, that you will not forget it either." And 
taking up her things she left the room. 

Mrs. Kroom looked at her husband with a certain 
satisfaction that he had been so cleverly sat upon, as 
she would have expressed it. He saw it, and ex- 
claimed furiously, " Go away and attend to your work, 
will you t When I want you I will call you." 

" Perhaps you'll call some time and not get an- 
swered," she muttered to herself as she went to the 
kitchen. 

Whether he would or not he was compelled to reflect 
on what Murva had said, and her manner convinced 
him that she meant it, that she meant his treatment 
of her to be on a new basis. He felt the wisdom of a 
little less of the old authority, Murva's twenty-one 
years standing out vividly before him ; and her new 
attitude, her daring to speak as she had done, con- 
trasted as vividly with her old manner. 
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Murva found, and was devoutly thankful for it, that 
there was a shade less of authority in her father's tone 
and manner during the next few days. She had made 
up her mind to continue to live at home, for a time at 
least, if it were possible without a sacrifice of her self- 
respect, and that she would compel recognition of her 
proper position meanwhile. She had gained in courage, 
in the power of righteous self-assertion during her 
absence. Both her father and her stepmother felt the 
change in her. 

But a few days after her return home, the evening 
found Mr. Harold Deering at the door of Mr. Kroom's 
house. He had experienced in these few days a degree 
of impatience which was new to him. He wanted to 
see Murva very much, and he did not want to wait to see 
her either. Her face came before him constantly, and 
why ? he asked himself. It was not a beautiful face 
and yet in some indefinable way he had a sense of 
beauty as he watched it It was something below the 
surface which eluded him when he tried to name it. 
He had met many attractive women, and she was like 
none of them. She seemed to stand alone as the only 
specimen of her kind. He had heard her friend Kate 
rally her on being called " a peculiar girl," and he 
could see that she might be so considered, yet not for 
a moment unpleasantly peculiar; on the contrary, 
charmingly so, to him at least. 

He had come as soon as he felt that no undue haste 
would be manifested. Murva's pleasure at seeing him 
again showed itself plainly. Her face was transparent, 
that was its charm, he thought to himself as she intro- 
duced him to her father. 

Mr. Kroom was ponderously courteous and friendly, 
and finding that Mr. Deering jnzs only a temporary 
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sojourner in Millville he^ at great length, explained its 
advantages and characteristics. Murva took but little 
part in the conversation, partly because her father mon- 
opolised it, and partly because she was quite content to 
sit and listen. She was experiencing a new and a keen 
pleasure. Even life at home was far more bearable, 
and the prospective employment in New York and con- 
sequent independence not quite so attractive. 

Mr. Deering appealed to her frequently, and noticed 
that her father would interrupt her without the least 
apology if he wished to say anything upon the subject 
in hand ; also that Murva accepted this as a matter of 
course. 

Finally, when Mrs. Kroom entered the room with an 
all-ready-to-be-introduced air, and such a manifest ap- 
pearance of having " smartened up " for the occasion ; 
and when Murva introduced her as " Mrs. Kroom ** in- 
stead of " my mother," he began to see the reason why 
she had expressed the wish to make a home for herself 
in another place. 

A discussion arose as to an occurrence mentioned in 
the daily paper. Mr. Deering quoted it as he had read 
it and Mr. Kroom promptly contradicted him. Harold 
was too well-bred to insist upon the correctness of his 
quotation and attempted to pass on and leave the point ; 
but this Mr. Kroom would not allow. Mr. Deering 
must acknowledge that he was right. To this end he 
would read the article in question ; but his spectacles 
were not at hand and so, every naturally — " Murva, 
go and get my glasses 1 " he said. 

The command pure and simple, in place of a request, 
and the abruptness of it, astonished Harold Deering. 
Murva left the room at once without a word and re- 
turned with the desired article. Her cheeks were 
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flushed as she gave them to her father, who received 
them without a " Thank you." 

" Now, Mr. Deering, you will see that I am right," 
declared Mr. Kroom triumphantly as he prepared to 
read. 

" I am quite ready to admit all you wish, now, Mr. 
Kroom," replied Harold briefly. 

Murva knew that he was repelled by the egotism and 
lack of consideration for others on her father's part : 
and a feeling of shame possessed her for the moment, 
that he should see what he did and draw the conclu- 
sions from it which were obvious. But she thought to 
herself, " It is no worse to have it known than to have 
it so," and submitted as resignedly as she could. 

Mr. Kroom's voice Halted suddenly as he was read- 
ing the article under discussion. He hesitated, went 
on again for a word or two, and then laid the paper 
down, taking off his spectacles and rubbing them as if 
he could not see clearly. But he had read enough for 
them to see that Mr. Deering was right in his quotation. 

Harold was generous enough not to call attention to 
the fact, but started another subject of conversation, 
and with Murva. She felt grateful to him for his for- 
bearance, and during the remainder of the evening Mr. 
Kroom did not interrupt as much as formerly. As he 
rose to take leave he turned to her and said, " Will 
you drive with me to-morrow afternoon at three, Miss 
Kroom ? The weather is delightful now, and I find 
your pretty town affords some charming views." 

Murva, involuntarily, for the force of old habit had 
not spent itself, turned toward her father. Formerly 
she would have referred the matter to him for his per- 
mission ; but she checked herself in time to say, with- 
out looking at him, " Thank you, Mr. Deering. I will 
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go with pleasure. The weather is, as you say, delight- 
ful, and I shall enjoy driving." 

As the door closed behind Mr. Deering, Nicholas 
Kroom dropped in his chair as if he felt the need of 
support. What did his daughter mean by promising 
to go away before finding out if he needed her ? What 
if he should want her to do some work ? Mr. Deering 
was a gentleman — that was evident. But she ought 
to consider what was due her father. 

Murva, very wisely, said good-night at the door, and 
instead of coming into the room and giving her father 
an opportunity of speaking to her, went upstairs at once 
to her own room. Mr. Deering had said nothing, but 
his lingering hand-pressure and look in the hall had 
told her much and she was comforted. 

As Harold Deering walked back to his hotel, his 
musings were both reflective and speculative. " A clear 
case of the domestic tyrant and of the extreme type ? 
An uncongenial stepmother of an inferior order of 
women. Truly, a combination that a young woman of 
refined nature and sensibilities would want to get away 
from. Poor child ! What a time she must have had 
of it ! It is the life she has lived which has given her 
the constrained air I noticed when I first met her, and 
there were traces of it this evening. That speaking 
face of hers does not light up in her own home as it 
did when she was with the Meltons. What an egregi- 
ous idiot her father is ! And if I am not mistaken her 
stepmother is meanly jealous of her, so that she has 
that to contend with into the bargain. No wonder she 
wants to be free, to strike out for herself ! But how 
little she can know of what that means. Women need 
protectors. They are not fit to battle with the world. 
It makes them hard and aggressive, gives them a mas- 
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culine cast, the best of them ; and a woman loses all 
her charm when she gets that. Deliver me from a 
smart woman ! Such a none is not fit for a wife, and wife- 
hood is woman's only legitimate office. I wonder " 

He stopped suddenly. " Is there any danger to my 
peace of mind in staying here ? Pshaw ! a rational man 
always has command of himself. I'll let things work 
awhile longer." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Promptly the next afternoon, Mr. Harold Deering 
was at Murva's door with the best horses and carriage 
Millville's chief livery could produce. 

She was very happy this afternoon. There was a 
bounding gladness within her as they drove away, 
which all her stepmother's sour looks and innuendoes 
had been powerless to affect. She had expected that 
her father would raise objections to her newly-exercised 
liberty of action ; but he had said nothing, though 
showing a certain uneasiness of manner. Her resolve 
and the canying it into execution so far, was, in itself, 
a tonic for her hitherto repressed nature ; add to that 
a presence and companionship which she was learning 
to long for, and no wonder that Mr. Deering said to 
himself, " I thought she was not beautiful, but she is 
— almost." It was no effort for Murva to talk this 
afternoon. A very wellspring was bubbling within her, 
and overflowed from her lips. Was there ever so 
delicious an afternoon ! She had lived in Millville all 
her life, but never had she seen such a glorious fall ! 
Such a wealth of colouring, such a warm, mellow 
atmosphere ! The very sunlight was soft instead of 
brilliant. Did not Mr. Deering think it delightful ? 

Of course he did ! Specially delightful ! Was she 
one of the declared lovers of nature ? 
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" I have found outdoor wanderings very soothing 
and comforting," answered Murva. "Nature's silent 
harmony has always appealed to me. But it is a 
puzzle to me as well. What does it all mean ? " 

" I am sure I don't know ! " he answered laughingly. 
" I am not disposed to be in the least analytical this 
afternoon. I am quite content to enjoy." 

She answered him in the same strain, and gradually 
they grew more serious and confidential. He told her 
something of his early life, his faint remembrance of 
his mother, the care he had received from his father, 
his college life and his father's death later, the feeling 
of having no anchor, which had led him to wander from 
one place to another according to his mood. She 
listened to it all so willingly ; saw him as a boy and 
youth with very tender eyes and yearning sympathy . 
followed him in his journeys with an unflagging interest. 
When he spoke of his uncertain future she looked at 
him with such intensity in her face and eyes, such 
conviction in her voice, as she said, " Oh, but, Mr. 
Deering, do you not see that your very freedom from 
near ties enables you to be and do just what you 
choose to be and to do ? What an opportunity you 
have ! " 

" But, Miss Murva, I do not know that I have any 
special ambition to gratify. I thought at one time 
that the political field was a desirable one for a man to 
try his powers in, but the little insight I gained into 
the political machinery and the way it was operated 
for coveted results, disgusted me. I like to choose my 
associates, not have them forced upon me ; and active 
political work necessitates good-fellowship with men 
whom, otherwise, you would not allow to cross your 
threshold. Ours is a great and glorious government — 
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in principle. As an actuality the roads which lead to 
its chief offices are so filthy that something must un- 
avoidably stick to those who wade through them : and 
these are too often the men who are most amenable to 
individual or corporate interests instead of the uni- 
versal interest. A government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, is the grandest conceivable ; 
but ours is really the government of the unthinking 
many by the unscrupulous few." 

"Is there not more need, then, for men who are above 
this level to enter the field and endeavour to make the 
actualisation of our government accord with its prin- 
ciples ? " asked Murva. 

" Theoretically, yes ! But the attempt to do so would 
be useless, and for a reason which has its basis in 
human nature. Self-interest is the natural and guiding 
impulse of every human being. It operates inevitably 
wherever there is room for it, and nowhere is this fact 
more conspicuous than in the political arena. Every 
representative in our halls of congress has his constit- 
uency back of him. He represents it as a body iJie- 
oretically, but practically he stands for those in it who 
have the most influence, who can command the most 
votes. And these, in their turn, have their constituencies 
who are led after them with halters round their necks, 
some through their ignorance of the duties of citizen- 
ship, others through their disregard of them, and all 
because they have some individual interest of their own 
which they want maintained and satisfied. The cry 
* Purify politics 1 ' is frequently heard, but that purifica- 
tion which is the maintenance of the interests of the 
people as a whole against corporate interests, even if 
this conflicts with self-interest, will never come, except 
through the purification of human nature first." 
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** Nevertheless, if I were a man I think I would see 
what one man could do," said Murva reflectively. 

He laughed. " Well, as you are a woman you are 
not likely to have the opportunity, or even an introduc- 
tion to politics. Be thankful that you are a woman, 
and that you will be shielded from such experiences, 
because they are entirely beyond your province." 

They had driven some little distance into the country 
and a little in advance of them was a rock not far from 
the roadside, nearly breast high. 

" Oh, I remember this place," said Murva suddenly. 
" It was one afternoon this summer when a picnic 
party was in that grove to the left, and I wandered 
here in one of my moods when I like to be alone. 
I stood by that rock for some time, wondering how it 
came there, for you see the country about here is 
remarkably free from rocks. As I leaned against it I 
seemed to draw comfort and support from it, it was so 
firm and immovable. I was * blue * I suppose, as 
everybody is at times " — she did not want him to think 
that she was casting any reflections upon her home- 
life — " and I felt so cheered by the silent example of 
the rock, standing so steadfast, though alone. It was 
the same in fair weather or storm, meeting the sunlight 
or the tempest equally, welcoming the one and accept- 
ing the other, stirring not an inch from its place for 
either, sufficient unto itself under all conditions. I 
went back to my friends comforted through the very 
rebuke I had received. Mr. Deering, I have a fancy 
for standing for a moment by that rock again. May 
I?" 

" Most certainly ! " said he, checking the horses at 
once, and springing to the ground he assisted her to 
alight. She walked to and leaned against it, throwing 
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one arm caressingly over its top. It seemed like an 
old friend, one that she was glad to see, yet did not at 
the moment need as she had formerly. He watched 
her as she stood there, with admiring eyes. Whatever 
might be the difference of opinion as to Murva's face, 
there could be none regarding her form. It was very 
supple and graceful. She never made an awkward 
movement or fell into such a position. While he 
hardly understood the nature that could draw strength 
and consolation from such sources, had no prompting 
toward such for himself, he felt a tender sympathy for 
the girl whose experiences had driven her to them ; 
and he began to feel that he could offer her something 
much better in their place. 

Murva stood there but for a moment, and then came 
forward to resume her seat in the carriage, with a de- 
precating recognition of his kindness in humouring her 
whim and not laughing at her for it 

" I wish it were in my power to do more for you than 
that," he said, as he helped her to her seat and took 
his own beside her. 

As he gathered up the reins and turned to retrace 
their way a locomotive whistled at a distance, breaking 
the silence suddenly, and startling the horses, which 
plunged forward. Had not Harold Deering been a 
capital reinsman the carriage would have been over- 
turned. As it was, they barely escaped this catastrophe, 
and it was a moment or two before he could bring the 
horses to their normal gait. 

Murva had made no sound. She was not of the 
shrieking kind. She was a " peculiar girl." Neither 
had she seized the lines or hindered him in the least 
in his efforts to control the animals. But when he had 
succeeded and turned to look at her, her face was very 
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white, her lips were tightly set, and her hands were 
clinched in her lap. Taking the reins in one hand he 
laid the other on hers and said, very, very gently, " You 
are not afraid when you are with me, are you ? " and 
there was slight emphasis on the " me " which made 
her face change and her hands loosen their tight hold of 
each other, while her whole form relaxed and swayed 
toward him. 

She looked in his face and, " I will not be any more," 
she answered simply. The tears were not far from her 
eyes, but she rallied and began to excuse herself. 

" I was never afraid of horses or accidents in my life ; 
but since Kate was injured I must confess I am quite 
nervous, and more expectant of disastrous occurrences. 
It is foolish, for one makes suffering for one's self in 
this way, when there is no cause for it I must en- 
deavour to overcome the tendency before it becomes a 
habit." And she smiled, with lips that were yet a little 
tremulous, but with a new emotion. 

He took his hand from hers — he had held it there all 
the while she had been speaking — and said, " I believe 
that you will accomplish whatever task you set your- 
self, however difficult it may be." 

His manner and tone put her at ease again. She 
was quite content to remain silent for a while. She 
felt a security, had a sense of protection, that was un- 
speakably delightful to her. Little was said by either 
on the way back, except through that conversation 
which has no need of words. 

They travelled toward the west and a beautiful sun- 
set was directly before them. Red clouds, from a pale 
rose to a glowing crimson in hue, tinged at the edges 
with purple, were the gorgeous robes, fringe-bordered, 
of the attendants of his majesty, the sun. Low they 
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bowed before him, as he slowly and with royal dignity 
sank out of sight. The birds called to each other that 
he would surely come again, the leaves rustled the same 
comforting assurance, the night and the day clasped 
hands, and the stars came out to seal their union. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Now then, look this thing squarely in the face, 
Harold Deering, and make up your mind what you are 
going to do I " 

Such would have been that gentleman's utterance 
had he given audible expression to his thoughts. This 
evening, alone in his room, he resolved to have it out 
with himself, as he phrased it He was compelled to 
acknowledge that he was getting too deeply interested 
in Murva Kroom for his own peace of mind, and he 
was quite sure that the interest was, in some degree, 
reciprocal. He knew there had been a great change 
in her since he first saw her, and he did not deem it 
egotistical to think that he had something to do with 
it He had no idea when he met her first at the Meltons, 
that she would be sufficient attraction to keep him in 
the little town : but so it had proved. He might as 
well admit it ; and now what was likely to come of it ? 

As he said to Dr. Crawford, he was not ready to 
marry yet ; did not want to be compelled to confine him- 
self to one place and set up his household gods. He 
wished to do this sometime of course ; that was the 
right and proper thing to do ; he must have a wife like 
his fathers before him ; but he did not feel ready to 
ask any woman to occupy that position. Yet it would 
be very easy to ask Murva Kroom I She certainly had 
touched him as no other woman ever had. She had^ 
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silently and unknown to him, crept into some inner 
chamber of his being, and came forth from thence, at 
all hours, to confront him with her sweet serious face 
and glorious, blue-grey eyes. 

What a light they had in them at times, especially 
when she seemed to be rapt and absorbed in something 
afar off which only she saw ! And how soft and melting 
they could be too ! What a depth of feeling he had seen 
in them, and how directly and fearlessly they looked 
into his! When he was with her he desired more 
and more to hold these eyes with his own and read 
very sweet possibilities in them ; desired more and 
more her nearer presence, if it were only the touch of 
her hand. He knew he was fast getting to the point 
where he would not be content with that ; and was it 
fair to her to remain there and meet her constantly ? 

He walked impatiently up and down the floor. He 
could not have believed himself to be so attracted by 
a woman as to feel that he wanted her, whatever she 
was. Wanted her, without knowing or caring whether 
she would supply what he had considered the necessi- 
ties for a happy, because a rational, marriage, or not. 
And he did not like it. He had too much respect for 
Harold Deering's views to accept the situation quietly. 
He chafed under it, and argued matters pro and con ; 
and as a supplement to every argument that soulful 
face with its luminous eyes rose up and demanded, 
" What answer have you to make to me ? " 

" I want you ! " was the answer of his heart. 

" No, you do not I " was the answer of his head. 

And all the impatient pacing of his apartment could 
not make the two agree. 

Yet he wanted Murva Kroom more and more, the 
longer he argued the matter. What did it mean? 
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Could it be possible that he was going to allow himself 
to be ruled by a feeling that was very suspiciously like 
the sentiment he had always laughed at as regulating 
marriage ? Well — not much ! He was old enough to 
know better. And he was not going to do anything in 
a hurry which he might repent of when he had the 
leisure of the rest of his lifetime to think of it in. 

He came to a sudden decision, stopping his rapid 
perambulations midway in the room, and sa3dng aloud, 
" I will go to New York to-morrow ! " He seated him- 
self at the table with writing materials before him and 
began, 

" My dear Miss Kroom," 

He stopped. What should he say ? No answer. 
Was it necessary to say anything ? Had he, in his 
interviews with her, said or done aught which would 
make his going away without saying more, dishonoui> 
able ? No, he had not. He had shown that he took 
great interest in her ; but so far the way was open for 
him to act as he thought best. If he remained longer 
and met her more it might, and probably would, be 
different. Decidedly it was wisest to go away, and 
it was not even necessary to write his farewell. He 
would make a parting call at the Meltons' in the 
morning. He would leave a good-bye message for her 
with them, and noon should find him on his way to 
New York. 

His mind made up at last, he found on looking at 
his watch that he had spent the whole evening in arriv- 
ing at his decision. He went to bed, and when he 
slept he dreamed a dream. 

He was wandering about up and down in the world, 
seeking something, he knew not what. Ever)rwhere he 
went all the pleasures and delights known to men 
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were his in abundance. He had them all, and yet he 
was not satisfied. Surrounded by noble men and 
beautiful women, he was yet alone. While they were 
happy, enjo3dng all that offered with never a sigh or 
look of care, he was sad. And he could not tell what 
he was seeking and never found. There seemed to 
be nothing in all the world which was not his already. 
Yet still he wandered restless everjrwhere, satisfied 
nowhere, striving ever to find a name for that which 
he sought, that he might know where to look for it. He 
questioned others. 

" What is it that you seek > " they asked him. 

" I do not know," he could only reply. 

" You have all there is," said they. 

" There is something I miss," said he. 

" But you have been through the world," said they. 

" And I find it not," said he. 

" There is no more than what you have seen," said 
they. 

Then he was sadder still, and he wept, covering hij^ 
face with his hands. 

While he wept a gentle voice said, " Behold me ! " 
And he looked, and a woman stood before him ; and 
there was naught else. 

All had vanished. There was no world, no people, 
neither sun, moon nor stars : nothing but space. And 
he stood upon and in it ; and she stood upon and in it, 
and they two were all there was. 

And he threw his arms around her and drew her to 
him. Drew her till she was so close that her beautiful 
body lay against his own from head to foot. Drew and 
held her till he could feel her heart beating in time with 
his ; her blood as if it were running in his veins and 
his in hers ; her breath with his breath as one, for they 
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breathed together ; her warm flesh as his own, his very 
own, and quivering and pulsating with the vivid life 
which coursed^through them both. 

And he looked in her face, and it was the face of 
Murva Kroom. He looked in her eyes, and he saw 
himself there. And he laid his lips upon hers, and 
strained her the closer to him, and drank up her life 
into his own. 

And as he drank he bent her backward, lower and 
lower ; and he felt a fierce delight, for they two were 
all there was, naught else but space, and he was master. 

But as he looked in her eyes he saw his image fade 
away, and she began to struggle in his arms. And he 
held her the closer, and then the tears came and 
washed where it had been. 

And she cried aloud in pain. And he said, " Hush ! " 
And he held her so close that she could not cry. He 
loved her so much that her cry gave him pain ; so he 
could not let her cry. 

And when she had ceased to struggle, he loosed his 
hold and raised her up, so that he could look in her eyes 
to find his image again ; and she was dead. 

Then he was sad. And she vanished, and he was 
alone. And he wept again. And while he wept a voice 
said, '* Come ! " 

And he looked, and there was a mountain and hes 
stood at its foot. And it was high and steep ; and where 
he stood there were rocks and poisonous vines and ser- 
pents thrusting their heads from behind them. And 
there were holes in the ground, and there rose horrible 
cries from out them. And he was afraid, and he wanted 
to go back, but he could not turn. He looked to the 
right and to the left and there was no way round. 

And the voice said again, " Come ! " And he looked 
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up ; and beyond and above the rocks, the vines, the 
serpents, and the holes in the ground, was her face. 
Only her face with its starry eyes and rose-petalled lips ; 
and they said, " Come ! " 

And he wanted to go up tiie mountain, but he was 
afraid of the serpents and the poisonous vines and the 
holes in the ground. And her voice said again, " Come ! " 
And he started forward. And the vines tripped his foot 
and he fell. 

But as he fell, his hand caught a serpent and stran- 
gled it. And he threw it from him and laid hold of a 
rock and rose to his feet and went on again. And he 
came to a hole in the ground. And the cries deafened 
him, and the fumes which rose from it stifled him. And 
he would have turned to go back, and again her voice 
called, " Come ! " 

And he gathered himself together, and took a mighty 
leap. And he was on the other side, and under his feet 
was another serpent, crushed. 

And he went on, and the ground grew clearer. But 
before him and above him were many trees. There was 
no path through them ; and they were so close together 
he could see no way. It was dark, he could see no light. 
And her voice said again, " Come ! " 

And he looked that way, and there was the face among 
the trees, and from its eyes came light. And he rushed 
forward toward it, and struck against a tree and bruised 
himself. But the face was still there, and the light from 
the eyes streamed out to where he stood and showed him 
a path through the trees. 

And he walked slowly that way. And he went farther 
and farther into the wood. And always the face was 
before him and above him. And always the light from 
its eyes showed him the way. And he tried to get near 
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enough to touch it, and always it was as far off, and 
always the voice said, ** Come ! " 

And he was tired, and he sank on the ground. And 
the voice said, ** See how far you have come ! " 

And he looked and saw the rocks, the poisonous 
vines, the serpents, and the holes in the ground, far 
below him. 

And he looked again, and he could see the top of 
the mountain far above him. 

And he looked again, and a hand was held out to him. 

And he grasped it, and rose to his feet. But when he 
tried to retain the hand it was gone. And the voice 
said again, " Come ! " 

And again he saw the face, and it was nearer. And 
the eyes still sent forth their light, and now the lips 
smiled. And he smiled and held out his arms and 
pressed forward. And he awoke. 

He had overslept himself, and he hastened to make 
his preparations for departure. The noon train for 
New York carried him away from Millville ; and as he 
went, he felt something within him drawing and drawing, 
straining more and more as the revolving wheels carried 
him farther and farther away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was the day before Christmas, but in Nicholas 
Rroom's house were none of the preparations for that 
one evening and day of the whole year when one's 
heart grows young and mellow, when one forgets that 
he has enemies, and when the disposition to share our 
joys with others rather than our sorrows, prevails. 

" Spending money for things to give away just be- 
cause it is Christmas ! " was a weakness unknown to 
him; and the bundle-laden fathers and mothers re- 
ceived but a short reply to their cheery " Merry Christ- 
mas, Mr. Kroom ! " as they passed him on the street. 

Murva performed her daily morning tasks as usual ; 
but there was no spring in her step or light in her face. 
She had changed much in the weeks following Harold 
Deering's departure. Even her stepmother restrained 
the words on her lips sometimes, when she looked at 
the girl ; and Murva kept more and more within her 
own room, feeling the companionship of solitude to 
afford the most compensation ; for then she did not 
have to hide anything or converse when she was all but 
dumb. 

She had been so happy the day after her drive with 
Harold Deering ! She remembered how she had been 
singing as she came downstairs the next morning, and 
how her father looked at her in surprise as she entered 
the room. She had felt so comforted ; so buoyant and 
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secure. She did not know why she felt so, could not 
have told why had she been asked the question ; ind 
she did not ask it of herself ; had no disposition to do 
so. She was happy, that was enough. 

But in the afternoon she had been to visit Kate ; 
and then she knew. Ah, yes ! she knew then. - 

Kate told her of Mr. Deering's departure, and gave 
her the message left in their care. Murva did not even 
now remember how she came home that day. She 
knew that she walked and walked, and seemed to find 
herself at her father's gate in the evening without know- 
ing how she got there. When she heard that he was 
gone she almost stopped breathing, it was such a shock 
to her ; and when Kate went on to tell her that Mr. 
Deering thought he might be off again for Europe 
shortly, it seemed as if the ground gave away beneath 
her and she went down and down to where she was 
unable to find her way up again. 

Not till she had reached home, not till she was safe 
in her own room for the night, did she begin to feel — 
begin to recover from the shock sufficiently to feel. 
And then! Oh, then the humiliation, the pain, the 
shame for herself when she found herself obliged to 
confess what she felt ; for she knew then why she had 
been so happy, why everything looked so beautiful to 
her, and why the tyranny she had lived under was 
more bearable. 

It was he who had made the difference to her. He ! 
This stranger whom she had known but a few weeks ! 
And in these few weeks she could grow to feel that the 
very sun was put out when he disappeared } 

Oh, it could not be ! She could not be weak enough to 
care so much for one who was almost a stranger to her ! 
But was he a stranger ? She had never felt that he 
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was. There was something in her which had gone 
forth to him from the first time she saw him. And yet 
that first time was only a little while ago. 

Oh, had she not suffered enough? Had not her 
whole life been one long pain ? And why should this 
be added to it ? 

Oh, that little glimpse of heaven ! That little time 
when a new world opened before her with the promise 
of that love and freedom she so longed for ! She could 
not live longer without it ! Could not ! Would not ! 
It was her right, for it was the right of everyone in the 
world ! Did she not see others enjoying these all 
around her ? Why should she be shut out from them ? 

Oh, it was too hard, too hard ! And she had wept and 
wept, had thrown herself upon the floor — not even the 
comfort of her bed would she have — and had felt that 
the boards beneath her were not as hard and unyield- 
ing as was life. To be alone, always alone ! Must 
that be her fate ? Was there not one heart in the wide 
world that would love her ? Love her before all t 

But after a time she knew that her life must be lived, 
whatever it was to be, and that she must face all it 
contained. The underlying strength of her nature 
began to come to* her aid when the first violence of her 
feelings had abated; and she knew that, whatever 
else was denied her, duty was her right-hand com- 
panion. 

That night's battle was not the only one Murva had 
to fight. Her father's tyranny and her stepmother's 
jealousy seemed more unbearable than ever ; and from 
week to week she lived on, getting through them as 
best she could, but growing nearer and nearer to the 
decision to leave home, cost what it would. 

She would not go to New York, oh, no 1 But she 
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wanted to go away where she would know no one, and 
where no one knew her ; and there she would try to 
help others to be happy; if she could not be so herself. 
Go for a time at any rate, till she could gain, in new 
surroundings a mastery of herself that would enable 
her to come back to her father, if that seemed her 
duty, and bear the life at home with less chafing 
under it. 

He had asked her about Mr. Deering once or twice ; 
who he was, and where he came from, and she had 
told him briefly the little she knew. But she never 
mentioned him except in reply to others ; and con- 
stantly schooled herself to forgetting him and to the 
forgetting of herself. 

And now in the afternoon of this day before Christ- 
mas she was going to see the children of a farmer's 
family and carry such few trifles as she had been able 
to get for their stockings, which were to be hung in the 
chimney-place over night. She had another reason for 
going also. The farmer's house was not far from the 
rock where she had stopped during her drive with Mr. 
Deering. She wanted to go to it again, for it seemed 
like an old friend. She felt as if she could gain strength 
and courage, as she had before, if she could let it teach 
her its silent lesson. 

And so when the lumbering wagon in which Mr. 
Jones brought his vegetables to market drove up to 
the door, she clambered up beside him, telling her step- 
mother that she would be at home again some time in 
the evening. 

The hearty welcome she received from Mrs. Jones 
and the children was refreshing, for every particle of 
affection which was shown her, from whatever source, 
were it only a stray dog in the street, was dear to her 
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as bread to a starving man. She romped with them 
and chatted with their mother for an hour or two, then 
ran away from them with a laughing remark that she 
was going to consult with Santa Claus as to what he 
should put in their stockings that night ; and took her 
way down the road to where the rock stood. 

There it was, all alone like herself, standing where it 
had been all the while, unmoved by what had transpired 
round it ! She had no trouble in reaching it, back as 
it was from the road, for it was an open winter and the 
little snow upon the ground was no impediment. 

She stood before it, the remembrance of the last 
time she had been there surging over her and bringing 
the tears to her eyes. Oh, how weak and foolish she 
was ? Why could she not learn better the lesson this 
silent friend endeavoured to teach her, and stand un- 
moved by all the trials and disappointments which life 
seemed to hold for her in far greater proportion than it 
held joys ? 

Why could she not stand by herself, independent of 
all about her, drawing upon the resources within the 
depths of her own nature for all she needed, instead of 
reaching out to others ? How much grander and 
nobler one would be who could do this ! Who could 
meet whatever life offered, unmoved either by its 
pleasures or its pains, living from the within and 
affording encouragement and support to all who came 
that way ! Who could give the help of example, the 
actual living presence and embodiment of a lofty ideal, 
making that actual instead of visionary 1 

She brushed away the light snow which had fallen 
upon the roCk, and throwing her arms over it, tried to 
realise its passive strength, the strength of endurance, 
for herself. She could see such high possibilities ! 
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Could see a possible life beside which all the gratifica- 
cation of one's desires and the happiness consequent 
upon it was as nothing ; a mere bubble floating in the 
sunshine, which a chance breath would destroy. But 
could she make this her own ? Could she strive un- 
ceasingly and yet endure as the rock ? 

She passed her hands caressingly over it and laid her 
cheek against it. O, it was so cold, so hard, so un)deld- 
ing ! She could not be like the rock yet ! She could 
not give up the sweet dreams which she had fed upon, 
the longings which she had in common with all young 
womanhood and putting them away from her as the im- 
possible and even the undesirable, because below a high 
ideal, accept for herself the hard and cold endurance 
of the rock. 

She walked around to the other side of it in her 
restlessness, noticing that nothing grew up around it, 
and picturing to herself how it would look if climbing 
vines were over it. But then it would not be true to 
its character, she said to herself. It would not then be 
alone ! 

As she stood looking at its farther side she started 
suddenly and went nearer to it, stooping to look more 
intently at it. 

Yes, she was not mistaken ! On that side, the 
farthest from the road, there were some lines or slight 
indentures in the rock ; the most prominent of which 
were two that made the form of the cross. A cross 
made by nature herself in the solid rock. 

Oh, indeed she had not come to this silent witness in 
vain ! She had come to learn the lesson of the xross, 
that lesson of all lessons for mankind ! And it was 
to be taught her in God's temple instead of man's ! 

What did it mean ? Jesus upon the cross had been 
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vividly pictured to her from childhood up. The bleed- 
ing, dying Saviour of men had been portrayed as 
claiming all her love and allegiance, these due him for 
his marvellous willingness to suffer and to die that she 
might be .saved. But while this portrayal had touched 
her, had roused her emotions, it had not satisfied her 
reason ; and she had been told that this must be put 
one side as having no right to satisfaction. She had 
been told that only by believing in this bleeding, dying 
Jesus, bleeding and dying for her, could she ever 
stand at last as one of the accepted of the Father and 
hear the sentence, " Depart from me, ye cursed ! " pro- 
nounced upon those on the left hand. 

But as she stood and pondered the lesson with her 
eyes fixed upon the true cross, true because given as 
part of that object lesson which the world as a whole is, 
a new meaning seemed to dawn upon her. 

The cross was not something belonging to the 
remote past only, but to the to-day ; and the experience 
of every human being would bring him, sooner or later, 
face to face with it. For that example offered by the 
Nazarene so many years ago, was what had to be 
recognised and followed, not he. 

" He that denieth not himself, and taketh up his 
cross and f olloweth after me, is not worthy of me." Ah ! 
what a meaning burst upon her now as she recalled those 
words that she had heard over and over again for 
years ! 

The cross of self-denial willingly taken up and carried 
to life's end ! The example of that complete self- 
abnegation which would minister to others at the 
sacrifice of self ! The living witness to the possibility 
in the world of obedience to the commandment, 
" Love thy neighbour as thyself." 

lO 
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And such an one was alone. He had no place to 
lay his head. The joys and satisfactions common to 
all were not for him. He was in them but not of them. 
Theirs the wedding feast, the song, the laughter, the 
prosperity, the happiness; His, the Gethsemane and 
Mount Calvary. 

Away from those and to these would the bearing o f the 
cross bring everyone who should willingly take it up ! 
Bring every such one to follow in the footsteps already 
made up that sacred mount ; and so following, bring them 
to that same, " It is finished." 

She fell on her knees before the rock, borne down 
by the flood of revelation which overwhelmed her. 
Fell on them for the first time in her life from an inward 
prompting instead of a matter of form. And for the 
first time in her life she felt what it was to worship 
God ; to worship in spirit and in truth ; for she, at last, 
could dimly see God through seeing what it was to be 
God-like. 

She pressed closer to the cross, laying her breast against 
it, with her hands clasped on the top of the rock, Oh, 
not in vain had she come to her old friend for help ! 
Its silent voice had taught what no human tongue had 
ever uttered for her and had opened her ears to hear 
the voice of God in her own soul, calling, " Come up 
higher ! " 

" Even if it be by way of the cross ? " she ques- 
tioned. 

" Even if it be by way of the cross, for it is the 
living way." 

And she bowed her head upon it and said, " I will 
take it up ! " 

" Murva ! " 

Who called ? She sprang to her feet. There, on the 
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Other side of the rock, stood Harold Deering. Was it 
he ? Did her eyes tell her truly, or was it only the 
outpicturing of her own vivid fancy ? 

He spoke no word, only looked at her with that gaze 
which she knew so well, and which seemed to draw 
her toward him whether she would or no. 

She covered her eyes with one hand for an instant 
while she held to the rock with the other and then 
looked again. Yes, it was he, and, oh, what a look 
was growing in his face ! He did not move, but he 
held out his arms to her and said, " Come ! " 

For a moment she held to the rock with both her hands, 
leaned against the cross and half bowed over it without 
taking her eyes from his face, for she could not 

He waited ; he did not move ; only still held out his 
arms and said again, in a tone which made her quiver 
from head to foot with a nameless feeling, " Come ! " 

Slowly her hands slipped from the rock. Slowly, 
and without moving her eyes from his, she began to 
move round it, with her right hand stretched toward him 
and her left over the cross. Slowly, with a smile on her 
lips and a radiance on her face from the risen sun 
within, till her hand touched his and he seized it, carry- 
ing it over his shoulder and drawing her quickly and pas- 
sionately into his arms, which closed around her as if 
they nevermore would open to let her go. 

Her head fell upon his breast, her breath almost died 
away, she could not speak if she would ! And she had 
no need of words. Feeling was enough ! Had she 
found heaven so soon ? 

He raised her head and looked in her face. It was 
heavy on his arm and her eyes were half closed. He 
laid his lips on hers, drawing her still closer to his 
breast ; and at that touch she trembled and began to 
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struggle in his arms as if she would break away from 
him. 

But he still held her close while he looked in her 
eyes and said in a low tone, intense with feeling, 
" My darling ! My darling ! Do you think that I will 
let you go, now that I have you at last ? " 

As she heard his voice she ceased to struggle, but 
tears filled her eyes and threatened to overflow them. 
He kissed the lids down to keep them back as he said 
again, " My darling ! Mine now ! And I have longed 
to hold you in my arms and call you mine every mo- 
ment since I saw you." 

Her lips trembled as she began, "But, Mr. Deer- 
mg 

He laughed quietly. " We will have no buts in the 
matter, if you please. Possession is nine points of the 
law." 

" But indeed," persisted Murva, as she made new 
efforts to free herself, which were so vigorous he re- 
leased her, though he placed her with her back to the 
rock and stook in front of her. " I — you— <:ame 
upon me so suddenly — I was so surprised that I do 
not yet know — and she hesitated and ceased speaking, 
while her hands clasped each other tightly, and she 
looked past him on either side as if calculating the 
chances of getting away should she run. 

" Neither do I yet know," he said gently, for he saw 
that her womanly pride was beginning to take alarm. 
" Say only these few words — * I love you, and I will 
be your wife ! * — and then you shall go— if you wish 
to." 

Here was the love she had longed for and had 
laid down. Behind her was the cross of self-abnega- 
tion she had meant to take up instead. But, oh, this 
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love was sweet 1 Sweeter in this moment than ever 
she had imagined it before ! Could she give the one 
for the other ? 

He stood before her, waiting for her answer, his 
arms folded and his head a little bent. He was the 
respectful suppliant now, not the master. What ought 
she to do ? 

" Mr. Deering," she began timidly, " are you sure 
that " 

" Yes, Miss Kroom, I am," he interrupted quickly, 
with an especial emphasis on the " Miss ELroom," while 
he smiled quizzically. 

" But you have known me such a very little while," 
she went on, " and it would be wiser to '* 

" Murva, *dear ! " he interrupted again ; " I want the 
answer of your heart, not your head ! " 

Would Dr. Crawford have recognised Harold Deering ? 

" Let it speak for me and quickly ! I have waited 
years, it seems to me." And he looked at her im- 
ploringly, while he stretched his hands again toward 
her. 

Murva could not resist this pleading, for it had been 
her head, not her heart, that hesitated ; and all else 
was put by as her hands again met and rested in his, 
and she said in a low clear voice, '* I love you, and I 
will be your wife." 

And again he drew her to him, close and closer yet, 
while he said, *' My wife ! My own darling ! Now 
you will rest in my arms, for there is your refuge and 
your home 1 " And Murva did not struggle, as she felt 
his lips again press hers. Only a great content welled 
up within her, and she forgot where she was, for- 
got home and father, with all the unhappiness she 
had experienced, forgot the children she was to care 
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for, forgot all but that, at last, the greatest gift the 
world could bestow had come to her and was her 
very own. Only that one great fact, made so by that 
one presence, which was all the world to her, remained. 
With him was all. Without him was nothing. 

Her hand crept up slowly to his head and wandered 
caressingly through his hair, as she looked up into his 
eyes and he looked down into hers, each drinking in 
from the other the subtle elixir which seemed to blend 
their being in one. And to Murva it seemed as if the 
solid earth had melted away, and they alone remained 
— ^a world in themselves. 

But she was the first to rouse from this ecstasy, and 
begin to question. How had he come there that day 
when he seemed more like a vision than his real self ? 
And Harold laughed and pointed to a very matter-of- 
fact horse and carriage fastened a short distance up the 
road, while he lifted her in his arms and swung her 
lightly on the top of the rock saying " There ! sit there 
safely out of the snow while I tell you all about it." 

And leaning there, with his arms about her, he told 
her all that had transpired since he saw her last. He 
told her of his battle that last evening in Millville ; how 
he loved her then, but was afraid to admit it to him- 
self. How her face had haunted him from that mo- 
ment to this. How he had tried to settle himself in 
some business in New York and forget his inclinations, 
which drew him constantly back to where she was. How, 
do what he would, he could not lose sight of her for a 
moment ; and how this love grew up in him stronger 
and stronger till he could endure absence from her no 
longer, and determined to go and end it all one way or 
the other, hoping that this glad holiday time would 
bring for him the priceless gift of ber love — that he, 
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too, might say out of a full heart, " Peace on earth and 
good-will toward men ! " 

They talked till the gathering shadows warned them 
that it was time to find their way back to town ; and 
Murva had first to go and say good-bye to the children. 
Their round eyes stared in amazement as they saw the 
" stranger man " with Miss Murva ; but when they 
inspected their home-knit yarn stockings in the grey 
light of Christmas morning, a shining gold coin in each 
showed that Santa Glaus had had special instructions 
in their behalf. 

Murva and Harold Deering drove slowly back to 
town, he pressing her for consent to an early marriage, 
for why should they wait ? What had either of them 
to w?Lit for ? Murva, with a young woman's natural 
reluctance for a sudden transition to wifehood, hesi- 
tated to consent when he urged it for " this day fort- 
night," and reminded him that there might be obstacles 
neither of them had taken into consideration. What 
would her father say ? 

Harold thought there was no better time than the 
present to find out, and announced his intention of 
waiting upon her father that very evening and prefer- 
ring the request for his daughter's hand. Murva felt a 
little sinking at her heart, with all her happiness, as he 
said this. She wondered how her father would receive 
Mr. Deering's application — she had not yet arrived at 
" Harold " even in her own thoughts — and she had a 
foreboding, which was more from knowledge of her 
father's nature than from any possible objection to Mr. 
Deering, that he might not acquiesce in her choice. 

It was evening when they reached Murva's home, 
and she led him directly to the family sitting-room 
where never Nicholas Kroom and his wife. 
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Murva's father was sitting by the table, on which was 
the shaded lamp, by whose help he always read his 
evening paper, and which, table and all, was sacred to 
him alone ; for does not a man like to be comfortable 
in his own home ? 

He looked up in surprise as they entered, and pushed 
up his spectacles, the better to see whom Murva had 
with her. 

" Ah ! Um ! Mr. Deering, is it ? Glad to see you, 
sir ! Glad to see you ! Have a chair, sir. Delightful 
weather we're having, Mr. Deering." 

Harold paid necessary conversational tribute to the 
weather, while Murva quietly left the room. Her step- 
mother looked after her as she went, took a good look 
at Mr, Deering, whose greeting caused her to declare 
to herself, " A gentleman born, he is ! " and settled back 
in her chair, while a look of satisfaction stole over her 
face. She, womanlike, saw what was coming, and re- 
joiced at the prospect of at last having her husband 
to herself. 

Harold wasted no time and took no roundabout way, 
but in a few earnest, manly words informed Mr. Kroom 
of his feelings toward his daughter, and requested his 
consent to their marriage. 

Nicholas Kroom's newspaper fell to the floor, and for 
a minute he looked as if he 'were going to follow it. He 
was taken genuinely by surprise. He had not given a 
thought to Mr. Deering after the two or three days suc- 
ceeding his former visit. Murva had never mentioned 
him, and the idea had never entered his head that there 
could be anything between them. 

" Wh — ^why ! you do not know my daughter, sir. 
You do not know my daughter, and she does not know 
you ! She does not know you, sir ! " Repetition meant 
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emphasis sometimes with Nicholas Kroom. " I can- 
not — ^really, sir ! I cannot " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Kroom," interrupted Harold. " I 
admit that, so far as time is concerned, I have not 
known your daughter long. But I know her well 
enough to be sure of my feelings toward her, and she 
has assured me of her own." 

This information touched Mr. Kroom in a tender 
spot. He should have been consulted first. 

" That has nothing to do with it, sir — nothing to do 
with it ! I do not know you — you are a stranger to 
me, sir 1 " 

" You are correct in your last statement, Mr. Kroom," 
replied Harold, quietly but pointedly. " I am, as you 
say, a stranger to you. But I can and will furnish 
you with indisputable evidence of my character and 
position, as well as of my ability to adequately provide 
for your daughter." 

"That is all very well, sir. All quite right and 
proper. But the fact remains that you are a stranger^ 
sir, — a stranger." 

" But I do not wish to remain so, Mr. Kroom, if you 
will give me the opportunity of becoming more. That 
is a fact which is easily remedied." 

" Not so easily, sir ! Not so easily as you imagine, 
sir I " with a lofty wave of the hand. " It is incumbent 
upon one to maintain a proper degree of reserve under 
such circumstances ; and my daughter must wait, sir, 
till I consider the matter in my own mind, and decide 
what is best for her to do." 

This consideration of himself, without the least 
regard for any wish of Murva's, together with his pom- 
pous assumption of absolute authority, nettled Harold, 
who was equally unused to opposition, and he replied 
rashly. 
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Your daughter's decision is the only essential one, 
Mr. Kroom, and it has already been given." 

Nicholas Kroom fairly choked with astonishment and 
rage. What ! He, Nicholas Kroom, to be set one 
side by this young man as if his decision were of no 
account ! He would show him ! He would see if he 
was not master in his own family ! 

** How dare you, sir ! " he began, rising from his 
chair, and striking his clenched hand upon the table. 
" How dare you speak to me in that manner ? I would 
have you to know, sir, that " 

The door opened, and Murva entered the room. 
She had heard her father's excited tones upstairs and 
ran hastily down, fearing, she knew not what. Harold 
had risen also, and was standing before her father with 
his lips compressed, and his whole attitude expressive 
of a strong effort at resfraint. 

She went directly toward him, and placed herself at 
his side, while she looked steadily at her father and 
asked, *' What is the matter, father ? " 

" Matter ! " he shouted, his face almost crimson. 
"This fellow dares to tell me to my face that my 
opinion is of no consequence and my decision worth- 
less. Come away from him ! Go to your own room 
and leave me to deal with him. I'll show him that 
Nicholas Kroom's authority is not to be laughed at. 
Do you hear me ? " 

And he stamped his foot upon the floor as he saw 
that Murva did not stir. 

" Father, wait a moment," she said, imploringly. 
"You are mistaken. You must have misunderstood 
Mr. Deering. He never would speak to you with 
intentional disrespect. He " 

" You know nothing about it," interrupted her father, 
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furiously. " You were not here. I tell you again to 
come away from him, and go to your own room." 

Murva felt that Harold was getting dangerous. She 
could feel the mighty effort he was making for self- 
control, for his blood was surging with indignation at 
the way Mr. Kroom addressed his daughter. Her own 
resentment was roused that her father could treat her 
thus in the supreme moment of her life ; and she knew 
that if Harold had spoken in any such manner to him, 
his own unwarranted behaviour had provoked it. 

She laid her hand on Harold's arm and said firmly, 
looking her father steadily in the face, " I refuse to 
obey you ! I do not recognise your right thus to com- 
mand me. My choice is made, and I abide by it." 

And Harold, taking her hand in his own, placed his 
other arm around her and faced her father with an 
unyielding determination expressed in his face and 
attitude. 

This sight was too much for Nicholas Kroom. He 
took a step forward, hesitated, and dropped in his 
chair, with one hand at his collar as if seeking to loosen 
it, while he gasped for breath. Mrs. Kroom ran to 
him, while Murva drew Harold toward the door, say- 
ing, " Go away now, Mr. Deering. It is of no use to 
say more to him to-night, and it will only make matters 
worse if you remain." 

He allowed her to lead him into the hall, and closed 
the door behind them. Taking her face between his 
hands he looked lovingly into her eyes, and said, 
tenderly, " My poor child ! What a life you have led 1 " 
His tones brought the tears with a rush to her eyes, 
but she forced them back, saying simply, with the 
tremulous lips she could not control, " He is my 
father." 
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Harold drew her head to his breast, and pressed his 
lips on her quivering ones, as he said, " This is nearly 
over for you. No more bondage, but freedom in my 
love." 

As they stood thus for a moment, Murva felt that 
the long, loveless years were behind her, and before her 
stretched a future rich with blessings. She heard 
again the tones of her father's voice, and she led Mr. 
Deering towards the front door. 

" I shall return in the morning," he said, " and I 
hope to find your father more rational then. But, 
whatever comes, remember that you belong to me now, 
and not to him." And, holding her closely, he whis- 
pered once more in her ear, " My wife 1 " and went 
away. 

Murva went back to the room, and, looking in, saw 
that her father was sitting in his accustomed place, 
while her stepmother was quietly sewing. His head 
was bowed upon his breast, and he did not notice her. 
She went upstairs, deeming it wiser to say no more that 
night. The recent occurrence, painful as it was, had 
no power to destroy the blissful consciousness that was 
hers since Harold Deering declared his love for her. 
Where now was the loneliness, the heartache, the misery, 
which had been her portion ever since she could re- 
member ? Gone like the night dreams which the sun- 
shine puts out because they are not enduring realities. 

She did not light her lamp. She felt no need of it. 
It seemed as if her whole being was so flooded with 
joy that her inward illumination was light for her. She 
sat by her window and looked out upon the quiet night, 
feeling as if she were of kin to it ; as if she shared its 
brooding calm and peace ; as if this were the conscious- 
ness and surety that, coming nearer and nearer was the 
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day king whose embrace should rouse and bring forth 
every now quietly sleeping possibility to such a rich 
blossoming and fruitage as she had never even dreamed 
of. 

She felt as if she were only just beginning to know 
herself ; as if her own inner nature had suddenly 
opened to her, and she could not yet sound its depths ; 
as if a mysterious something awaited her which just 
now was beginning to reach her with its far-off touch ; 
and again from beyond the far-distant horizon, from 
the eastern horizon of her own being, came that' voice 
which was more sense than sound, " Wait for the full- 
ness of the time ! " 

She slid to her knees, trembling with the intensity 
of feeling rousing in her, with the dawning and grow- 
ing conviction that sometime and somehow there was 
something for her to achieve ; something which raised 
her to a height where alone it was possible and on 
whose summit dwelt glory and joy ineffable. 

As she was wrapt in this exaltation, suddenly the 
cross on the rock stood out before her, — ^stood out so 
vividly that she saw it all : the silent wood, the deserted 
road, and the lonely rock, with the cross which was 
part of itself, hidden from the travellers who passed by, 
revealed only to those who paused to learn a lesson 
from the silent witness. 

There it stood changeless, day after day, neither 
washed away by the storm nor melted by the sun, 
bearing its testimony to the destiny of human nature, 
pointing the way to the triumph of the divine over the 
human. Had she turned from the cross, and had it 
followed her to remind her of her silent pledge ? 

She seemed to be standing before it. She was no 
longer in her room, but in the wood. Those silent 
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sentinels, the trees, saluted her as she stood before the 
cross, which began to sparkle and to shine till it was 
transparent, and she saw through and beyond it by 
means of its own light, though all around was darkness. 

And in that light she saw a woman bearing a cross 
which rested partly upon her shoulder and partly upon 
the ground ; dragging it along a dry and dusty road, 
alone. The woman's back was bent beneath her bur- 
den — so bent with the weight of the cross that her face 
was toward the earth. She staggered as she walked, 
and sometimes she fell to her knees, and sometimes 
her face was prone in the dust. Sometimes she lay 
still for a while, and sometimes she struggled to her 
feet when she felt the touch of the ground. But the 
dust clung to her face, so that she had to brush with 
her hand to see her way ; and the sweat poured down 
through the dust and besmeared her face — ^the sweat 
that was wrung from her by her toil, — and it was mixed 
with blood. 

Whether she fell or whether she walked, the cross 
remained fast It never slipped off. And in her foot- 
prints as she passed along the road there was blood. 
Beside it grew flowers ; but when the woman reached 
out and plucked them, there were only dry weeds in 
her hand. Here and there were fountains of sparkling 
water, but when she stooped to drink they dried up 
before her lips could touch it. Stout poles formed 
arbours overgrown with vines ; but when she sought to 
sit down and rest the cross prevented her ; and when 
she grasped one of these as a staff to lean upon, it 
broke like a reed in her hand. 

She looked to the right and she looked to the left, 
but nowhere was there help to carry the cross ; and the 
pale dry lips of the woman moved and seemed to say, 
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" If he would but carry the other end ! " But there 
was no one in sight, and the end upon the ground 
dragged more heavily and cut a deep furrow in the earth. 

She clasped her hands in prayer, she stood still and 
prayed, but still the cross was fast to her shoulder, 
while her back but bent the more. 

Slowly and more slowly she toiled on, while great 
gasps of agony broke from her lips. She reached up 
her hands and tried to lift the burden from her shoulder, 
but she only bruised the hands. Slowly and more 
slowly till she stood still and her hands dropped at 
her side, clenched in despair. 

Then from above, the heavens opened, and a white 
dove descended, coming nearer and nearer, straight 
down to the woman, till it reached and nestled against 
her heart. Then it began to ascend and the woman, 
roused by its touch, raised her head and looked after it. 

It rose higher and higher, the woman raised her 
head higher and higher, and held it back to follow the 
dove, farther and farther, little by little. And her bent 
back straightened little by little, and the cross slipped 
little by little, till her face was squarely upturned to 
the above, till her back was straight, till she stood 
erect ; and then the cross fell to the ground. 

And on the woman's face as she gazed shone the 
light of a joy unutterable, and the dust, and the sweat, 
and the blood were gone. She stretched forth her 
hands to the heavens, and there was no bruise upon 
them. She was straight, and strong, and supple and 
fair. And her voice rang full and clear as she sang, 
" Now shall peace* reign on the earth, for the weak 
have become strong, and captivity is led captive." 

And from afar off, like a distant echo, came the 
words, " It Is by way of the cross ! " 
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And the woman answered, " Amen ! " 

And all was gone, and Murva found herself kneeling 
by the window in the darkness ; and she was cold and 
tired as if she had gone a long journey. She rose to 
her feet and prepared hastily for bed ; while in her ears 
as she sank to sleep sounded constantly, '* Amen 1 and 
Amen 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Christmas morning found Nicholas Kroom in no holi- 
day frame of mind. He had slept but illy, and had by 
no means recovered from his rage of the previous 
evening. He could not for a moment allow that his 
daughter should act entirely independent of him, and 
it was even harder for him to understand that she 
meant to marry and leave him altogether. It was no 
wonder that he was totally unprepared for this pos- 
sibility, for he had seen none of the preliminaries which 
usually precede such a result, and, as he truthfully said, 
Mr. Deering was a stranger to him. 

While the thought of Murva*s marriage some time, 
had crossed his mental horizon now and then in the 
last year or two, he had never thought of it enough to 
make it seem in any wise near at hand, only a remote 
possibility, and when he should deem it best. And it 
had never been made less remote by having the atten- 
tions of young gentlemen come under his observation. 
Murva, as a " peculiar girl," did not attract the average 
young man ; and her father's reputation did not make 
his home a favourite visiting place. So the lack of 
experience usual to parents of marriageable daughters 
made him the less prepared to receive the petitions of 
a would-be suitor. Add to this, his natural obstinacy 

and his natural self-constituted authority over his 

II 
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daughter for life and death, and it could hardly be 
expected that he would at once yield assent to Mr. 
Deering's request. 

And, to do him justice, he also felt it unwise in 
Murva to accept an offer of marriage from k man of 
whom she knew so little. Haying a nature which 
made love no necessity for him, he could not under- 
stand or even conceive the incessant longing of Murva's 
half-starved soul, and so could only see in her attitude 
the use of the occasion for an open defiance of his 
authority — a view fostered by the change in her man- 
ner since her return from her visit to the Meltons. 
One thing he was sure of : proper deference had not 
been paid him, and this had to be atoned for before 
he would listen to any proposition or make any con- 
cession. 

The morning meal passed in silence, Murva revolv- 
ing in her mind the wisdom of opening the subject 
with her father or waiting for him to do so. He did 
not speak to her when she came downstairs, did not 
even acknowledge her "good-morning," and she saw 
that he bore the traces of a very uncomfortable night. 
Mrs. Kroom was unusually affable with Murva, and 
pressed her to eat when she saw that the girl was tak- 
ing but little more than a cup of coffee. Murva busied 
herself upstairs for some little time after breakfast, 
expecting all the while to hear her father's voice calling 
for her to come down. But no summons came, and 
knowing that Harold would be there before long she 
finally resolved to open the matter for herself. She 
found her father sitting where she had left him the 
previous evening, and in much the same attitude. 

" Father," she began timidly, for she desired to 
avoid angering him, if possible, " Mr. Deering is an 
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old friend of Dr. Crawford's. You will remember that 
I told you so when he was here before. I am sure that 
he will be able to satisfy you perfectly as to " 

" I will take care that he does satisfy me perfectly ! " 
interrupted her father. "And he shall make me an ampler 
apology — an humble apology. Never you fear but that 
I'll deal with him. But, first, I have got something to 
say to you. Why are you so ready to take the first man 
that offers and turn your back on your home and your 
father ? " 

Murva's first impulse was to reply, " Because these 
have been neither a home nor a father to me ! *' But 
she restrained it, and said instead, ignoring his coarse 
allusion, " Is it not inevitable that marriage must cause 
separation from one's former home ? " 

" That's not the point, and you know it," returned 
her father. " What business have you to go and engage 
yourself to a man who is a stranger to me, who has 
never seen fit to address himself to me in the first 
place, as he should have done, and do all this behind 
my back without a word to me, your lawful father ? 
And what does it show on your part, you ungrateful 
child, to deceive me so ? " 

" Father ! " exclaimed Murva quickly, as the colour 
began to glow in her cheeks, " I have not deceived you. 
I have not seen Mr. Deering since the day I went to 
drive with him, till yesterday ; and you knew of that 
circumstance. And he came to you at once after 
I had answered him. Indeed, we neither of us deserve 
such treatment at your hands." And she looked at 
him proudly and indignantly. 

" You do not deserve rebuke and even punishment 
when you, my own child, set yourself against my 
authority as you did last night to take sides with a 
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man whom you have not known six months ? Where 
is your gratitude for all I have done for you ? " 

Murva could restrain herself no longer. Those last 
words of her father's were like a match to gunpowder. 
She forgot that, when all was said and done, he was 
still her father. Forgot her life-long deference to him, 
and remembered only the weary, lonely years, the 
harshness and unkindness which had made a prison 
of her home and shut her out from all the sunshine 
and joy of girlhood. 

" Where is my gratitude for what you have done for 
me ? " she repeated, as she looked him steadily in the 
face. " I have none ! Does a prisoner feel gratitude 
for the jailor who locks him in the cell and leaves him 
to wear his heart out in tears and solitude ? Does the 
dumb animal feel gratitude for the hand that feeds him 
only that it may derive the more benefit from his 
labour? Does the convict condemned to the mines 
feel gratitude to the powers that spare his life but shut 
out from him all that can make life desirable, even to the 
free air and sunshine ? I look back over my life, father, 
and I can remember nothing to be specially grateful to 
you for. You have fed and clothed me, I have had a 
seat at your table and a bed under your roof ; but I have 
had no home. From my earliest recollection I have 
never even been able to know what a home is. I have 
grown up, I do not know how, existing from day to 
day, but never living ; never experiencing that sense 
of living which belonged to my years. I have felt as if 
I were half a corpse, dragging around with me a dead 
semblance of myself. Every natural impulse in me has 
been frozen into silence, and I have been starved, yes, 
starved for that which is life itself to every human soul, 
till the cur fondness of the very dogs in the street has 
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been grateful to me. You have never shown me one 
spark of love since I can remember. You have always 
treated me as your goods and chattel, to go here and 
go there, to fetch and carry according to your humour. 
Never in my whole life have you treated me as an 
individual, responsible, human being. And you ex- 
pect me to be grateful to you for this ? Why should 
you not rather expect that my heart would be as hard 
as the nether-millstone ? Is that the way to develop 
gratitude ? " 

Murva had risen to her feet as she spoke^ and now 
stood before him, towering above him like an avenging 
angel, her face pale and set, her eyes dark with excited 
feeling. 

" Twenty-one years I have lived this life," she went 
on, " and at last the day of my deliverance has come. 
And shall I not welcome it as the prisoner welcomes 
the time when his prison door is opened and he is set 
free ? Is not that a time for rejoicing rather than for 
lamentation 1 Why do I accept Mr. Deering ? Be- 
cause he loves me, and because I love him. Because 
I have known in the few weeks that I have known him, 
more joy and comfort than all my twenty-one years 
outside of them contains. Because, stranger as he is, 
I can put my hand in his and go forth to meet the un- 
known future fearlessly, feeling that there can be no 
misery worse than my past, no home more insufficient 
than mine has always been, no life harder to bear than 
a loveless one. And after my twenty-one years of 
bondage I stand to-day a free woman, because I claim 
my freedom, and will no longer submit to your tyranny." 

She paused, her bosom heaving, her head proudly 
erect, her whole person transformed. Her father had 
sunk back in his chair and was looking at her with 
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wide-open eyes, the very embodiment of combined 
amazement and offended dignity. He was too aston- 
ished to speak at once as Murva ceased and gave him 
the opportunity. He was really unable to find words, 
he was so overpowered by this outburst from the 
daughter who, till lately, had never spoken to him 
otherwise than submissively. But as she continued 
silent his despotic disposition began to get the better 
of his surprise and he began, 

" What do you mean ? Have you gone clean crazy ? 
Have not your twenty-one years shown you that you 
cannot talk to me like this ? " And he struck his hand 
violently on the arm of his chair, his passion increasing 
as he went on. " I am master in my own house, and 
as long as you are in it you shall feel that fact. How 
dare you tell me to my face that I have mistreated you ? 

By you shall find out what a father's authority is 1 " 

and he advanced threateningly toward her. 

Murva stepped to the other side of the table and 
held out her hand imploringly. She realised that her 
outburst, while it had been provoked by his own un- 
warranted attitude, had only made matters worse, for 
it had excited him to the point where he was nearly 
beside himself ; and, while she could not take back a 
single word she had said, she regretted that she had 
spoken. 

" Wait, father ! Wait a moment, I implore you, and 
think well of what you are about to do. Remember 
what you owe to yourself as well as to me. Remember 
that I am no longer a child and " 

But her father, now fairly maddened by his blind, 
unreasoning passion, caught the table and whirled it 
aside with a crash, while he came toward her with his 
hand raised above his head, as if he would fell her to 
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the ground. Murva*s heart stood still, and she swayed 
as if she would fall before he reached her, when, just 
as her father's hand was about to descend, the door 
was thrown open and Harold Deering caught her in his 
arms, throwing her to one side and back of him while 
with his other hand he grasped and held her father's 
upraised arm. Mrs. Kroom stood, with a scared face, 
in the doorway leading to the kitchen, afraid either to 
enter the room or go back. 

For a moment they stood thus, surprise at his sudden 
entrance keeping Mr. Kroom in the position in which 
Harold had found him. Murva moved and Harold 
dropped her father's arm to place her in a chair where 
she sat, white and trembling with the strain she had 
been subjected to. He stood between her and her 
father and said quietly, while he looked him steadily 
in the eye, " Mr. Kroom, you had better deal with a 
man in this matter instead of a woman. Your methods 
are not suited to her organisation." 

The frenzy was ebbing, and Nicholas Kroom, in his 
turn, sank into his chair, breathing heavily. His face 
was dark, almost purple, and a white foam specked his 
lips. Mrs. Kroom came quickly to his side with a 
basin of cold water, and loosening the clothing about 
his neck began to bathe his face and head. Murva 
was faint and sick with this exhibition of purely brute 
passion and ferocity on her father's part ; and Harold, 
seeing that immediate danger was over, sat down be- 
side her and endeavoured to soothe her. 

" Do not be afraid, my darling ! " he said in a low 
tone. " You are safe while I am here, and you shall 
not be exposed to farther indignity. I will try to in- 
duce your father to listen to reason, but if he will not, 
we must do that which is the only alternative." 
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" How did you find your way in just at that moment ? " 
asked Murva in a low tone. 

" I rang the bell, but as it was not answered I sup- 
pose no one heard it in the excitement of the moment. 
I have been uneasy about you all the morning, and 
when the door was not opened I tried it and found it 
unlocked, so I stepped in and heard your father's 
voice ; his tone convinced me that I was needed and 
that immediately," answered Harold. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kroom had recovered his self-con- 
trol, so far as he was ever capable of exercising it, and 
motioning his wife impatiently away, rose and walked 
up and down the floor without speaking. Harold re- 
mained quietly by Murva's side, showing by his manner 
that he did not intend to leave it, and waited for Mr. 
Kroom to speak. The latter finally seated himself, and 
began, with a deliberation which showed that he had 
put a great constraint upon himself. 

" You have seen fit, sir, to intrude yourself into my 
house and interfere between me and my family. My 
daughter has seen fit to insult her father and her home. 
Before any conversation can take place between us 
these matters must be adjusted." 

Murva was about to speak, but Harold laid his hand 
on hers and said composedly, ** My entrance into your 
house in this manner would be unjustifiable, Mr. 
Kroom, did not the circumstances warrant it. I think 
we can all see that it has saved what you would bitterly 
regret when it was too late. And now I beg to say 
that I have no desire but to give due consideration to 
your just claims as Murva's father, and to satisfy them 
in the fullest possible manner. I have with me this 
morning a portion of the evidence which I assured you 
last evening I could furnish you ; and more shall be 
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forthcoming. You are quite right to exercise due cau- 
tion in a matter so nearly concerning your daughter's 
happiness and well-being ; and I am prepared and will- 
ing to meet whatever can be reasonably exacted in this 
direction. This part of the matter comes within your 
own proper jurisdiction. The rest concerns your 
daughter's feelings only, and is for her to decide. As 
her decision has already been given, we both wait your 
pleasure before making further definite arrangements.'* 

As Harold ceased, Nicholas Kroom raised his arm 
and pointing directly at his daughter said : " She told 
me this morning that she owed me nothing ! That she 
had had neither a father nor a home ! " 

Murva started forward and fell on her knees at her 
father's feet, clasping his outstretched hand in her own. 

" Oh, father," she cried, " forgive me for wounding 
you ! I am sorry that I spoke as I did. I should have 
remembered that you are my father and bridled my 
tongue. Please, please forgive me ! " And she looked 
up at him imploringly, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

" Do you take back what you said ? " demanded her 
father. " Do you acknowledge that you spoke untruth- 
fully ? " 

Murva hesitated. She could not admit this, for every 
word she had said was true, and she would be untruthful 
did she answer as was demanded of her. " I cannot 
say that, father ! " she replied gently. *' But I am very 
sorry that I spoke at all." 

" Then, take that ! " answered Nicholas Kroom. And, 
wrenching his hand from her detaining clasp, he struck 
her a stinging blow across the cheek as she knelt be- 
fore him. 

Harold Deering sprang forward with what sounded 
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very like an oath, and made as if he would have throt- 
tled her father, but Murva threw herself against him and 
climbed up to her feet while she clung to him. Harold 
would have shaken her off, for his anger was hot, and 
for the instant he had no thought save of punishment 
for the indignity ; but she wound her arms around him 
and called, " Harold, dear Harold, stop and think ! 
Let it go. Remember he is my father I " 

Her voice and touch had its effect — it was the first 
time she had called him " Harold " — and controlling 
himself with a mighty effort he said, " I am accustomed, 
sir, to dealing with gentlemen, and not with brutes, and 
so used, naturally, the methods in vogue among such in 
va^ dealings with you. But I perceive that they are 
not suited to your comprehension any more than yours 
are to mine, and that an amicable understanding be- 
tween us is, consequently, impossible. But one other 
course is left me." And turning to Murva he continued, 
" Come with me liow, for I cannot and will not leave 
you here." 

" Oh, Harold," exclaimed Murva piteously, " I can- 
not leave my home like this 1 I must not. I will try 
again to " 

" You will take back what you have said, admitting 
that you were untruthful, and give up that stranger who 
has made all this trouble between us, or leave my home 
which you have spurned ! " 

Her father had risen to his feet, and as he spoke 
he walked to the door leading into tiie hall and threw 
it open, passed into and along the hall and opened the 
outside door also. As he retraced his steps Murva 
started with horror in her face, but Harold held her 
back and close to his side. 

Nicholas Kroom pointed to the door and continued, 
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" Take your choice : stay by that man and refuse me 
my due, and there lies your way ! " 

"Oh, father," exclaimed Murva imploringly, trying 
to break away from Harold's detaining clasp, " you will 
not send me away like this ! ■' 

"Make your choice and quickly," demanded her 
father, still pointing. " You boasted of your freedom 
from me and my authority, and I am equally free from 
any obligation to you." 

" Oh, what can I do ! " cried Murva, wringing her 
hands. 

" Come ! " answered Harold drawing her towards 
the door. " Do not say another word, but go upstairs 
and get such of your things as you can conveniently 
carry, while I wait for you in the hall," and he con- 
tinued to urge her in that direction. 

" Answer me," demanded her father again. " Will 
you give him up, and do as I bid you ? " 

"Oh, father," answered Murva, furning her pale, 
agonised face toward him, " I will do anything that I 
can do, but I cannot give him up. I am sorry that " 

" Then, go ! beggar that you are ! Nothing that is in 
this house shall go with you, for it is mine. Go with 
what you stand in, and go this instant. Never darken 
my door again so long as you live, for I spurn you now 
and for ever. Go, I say ! " and he stamped upon the 
floor. 

Harold waited no longer, but lifted Murva from her 
feet and bore her into the hall. A large shawl was 
lying on a chair, seizing this he wrapped it hastily 
around her and carried her to the street, where he put 
her in the carriage he had waiting. Her eyes were 
closed, and her head fell back as he placed her upon 
the seat. He covered her warmly with the carriage- 
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robes and drove rapidly to Mr. Melton's. Fortunately 
Dr. Crawford was at home, and assisted him to carry 
Murva's insensible form into the house. 

After a few moments' examination he assured him 
there was no cause for alarm : that it was but an or- 
dinary fainting-fit; and while Mrs. Melton attended 
Murva, Harold gave Donald an account of that morn- 
ing's occurrences, together with the history of his ac- 
quaintance with her and the events which had led to 
this result. 

Kate alone was not surprised, for the others had had 
no idea of an intimate acquaintance between Murva and 
Harold Deering. She remembered Murva's face when 
she told her of his departure, and she had felt that 
Murva was more interested in him than was apparent 
to others. So she rejoiced that Harold Deering had 
found his way back and that there was a mutual under- 
standing between them, though her indignation against 
Mr. Kroom was hot, and was shared by the other mem- 
bers of the family when they heard the story of the morn- 
ing's and the previous evening's proceedings. 

Murva recovered quickly under the kindly ministra- 
tions of her friends, and Harold, after his friendly con- 
fidences with Dr. Crawford, which were followed by a 
conference with Mr. Melton, came to her and proposed 
that they be married that very afternoon, and leave 
for New York in the evening, saying that all could be 
arranged if she would but consent. 

Poor Murva was nearly sent into another lapse of con- 
sciousness by this proposition ; but when Harold, t^tking 
her hands in his, pointed out their present position and 
the needlessness of waiting for an3rthing or anybody, as 
they had only themselves to consult ; and when Kiate, 
after an appeal to her, replied, " Why not ? " and offered 
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to provide Murva with all necessaries from her own 
ample wedding outfit, which was in large part useless 
to her in her present state of health ; and when Harold 
knelt before her with his arms round her, and said, 
" Murva, darling, are you not all mine now ? There is 
no one else who has a claim upon you, and why should 
you not come into my keeping to-day as my very own ? 
Why should I not, this very hour, have the right to care 
for you as only a husband can ? You have only me, 
and I have but you — what is there that should right- 
fully hinder this ? Trust me, my darling, and come to 
me to-day," she looked into his eyes and yielded a 
reluctant assent. 

A few hours later in Kate's room — ^for she was un- 
able as yet to go below stairs — Mr. Melton performed 
the marriage ceremony. And that evening Murva 
Deering and her husband bade farewell to their kind 
friends and departed for New York. On her cheek 
was the badge of her bondage, a red mark across its 
fair surface. On her finger was the badge of her newly- 
acquired freedom. The one was behind her, the other 
was before her. 

In the middle of the night Dr. Crawford was awakened 
by a violent ringing of the door-bell. A neighbour of 
Nicholas Kroom's stood on the step, and said that 
Mrs. Kroom had sent him, with the request that the 
doctor come as quickly as possible, for something was 
the matter with Mr. Kroom. Donald hurried away 
immediately, and found Murva's father stretched in his 
bed, unable to move or speak. 

"I heard a groan like," said Mrs. Kroom, "and I 
jumped up and lit the light as quick as I could. He 
was just as you see him now, except that he did not 
know anything at all ; and now he seems to know us." 
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Mr. Kroom's eyes rested upon the faces beside him, 
as if he recognised them, and was striving to ask some- 
thing, but no sound came from his lips, and he was as 
still as if he were dead. 

Dr. Crawford finally motioned Mrs. Kroom from the 
room and said, ** It is paralysis, Mrs. Kroom. I do not 
think the shock is necessarily fatal, but he will |;>e as 
helpless as an infant while he lives." 

The arm which had been raised in anger to strike 
his daughter would be raised no more, either in fury or 
appeal. The lips which had spumed her would utter 
henceforth neither curse nor blessing. Nicholas 
Kroom's reign was over, and Mrs. Kroom had her hus- 
band to herself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Wedded life ! What is it ? Two lives so united as 
to be in effect but one ? This would seem to be the 
meaning ; but does experience bring forth that result ? 

Oh, marriage, — that paradise or purgatory, as the 
case may be, — how many loving hearts have found a 
heaven here below by means of thee ! How many 
hearts capable of loving have worn their substance 
away till they were but mere dry shells, through that 
bondage which was called by thy name ! 

Seven years have passed since that Christmas day 
when Murva Kroom was driven — a beggar in all but 
one man's love and her own self-respect — ^from her 
father's door; and again it is Christmas day. The 
years that have gone have touched her only to bring 
out that which waited their touch ; and she has de- 
veloped into a beautiful — ^yes, in the best sense of the 
word — a noble-looking woman. Her tall and rather too 
slender form has become round and full. The slightly- 
inclined head and neck are erect and perfectly poised, 
while her whole figure gives one the sense of latent 
power. Sitting, standing, or moving about, it is the 
same. She conveys the impression of having the abil- 
ity to achieve great things. Her face has changed 
and yet not changed, only matured, fulfilling its promise. 
It is sweet, dignified, noble, womanly. That is what 
one would say if asked to describe how she looked. A 
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few, the very few, who feel personal atmospheres, would 
say, " She is almost happy, but not quite. She seeks 
something she has not yet found." 

On this Christmas day Murva was sitting by the fire 
in her beautiful drawing-room, waiting fcfr her husband. 
They were to dine alone, as they alwa3rs did on the an- 
niversary of their wedding-day. 

Harold Deering had become a solid and successful 
business man, having invested his money with a well- 
established and responsible firm shortly after his mar- 
riage. Everything had prospered with him, and now, 
in the prime of life, he was a thoroughly satisfied and 
prosperous dian. If anyone had asked him if his 
married life had met his expectations he would have 
answered " yes " most heartily. And had he been 
asked if his wife's had been met as well, he would have 
answered " yes " as confidently and assuredly. There 
was not a cloud in his sky, and he could have seen 
none in Murva's. 

She appeared to be much preoccupied as she sat by 
the fire. Evidently her old habit of "going away" 
was with hfer yet, to some extent. And that her 
thoughts were serious ones her face showed. Her 
mouth was set a little more decidedly than was natural, 
and now and then she drew a long breath, which seemed 
not so much a sigh as a throwing off of something which 
weighed on her. Her eyes, those glorious, soul-lit 
eyes, were a fascinating mystery. To try to read what 
was revealed in them was to quickly get beyond one's 
depth and cease to try. Now there was a certain mel- 
ancholy, even sadness, lurking in them, though it was 
veiled by something nearer the surface which seemed 
to be kept there for the purpose. She rose abruptly 
from her seat, and paced up and down the room, as if 
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action were necessary to her thinking ; and she seemed 
to be intent upon some matter in which she could not 
clearly see her way to a decision. 

" I must do it, sooner or later," she said half aloud. 
"I cannot restrain what I feel much longer, cannot 
keep all this within me, and make no sign. The cross 
on the rock has been before me all day. Oh, what cow- 
ards we women are ! " and she walked more rapidly up 
and down. " I wonder if I should have felt this way if 
my baby had lived." 

A tear ran down her cheek, but she brushed it away 
as she heard her husband's latch-key in the door, and 
the expression of her face changed as she went out into 
the hall to meet him. 

" Here I am, Murva ! " he exclaimed jovially. " Now 
let us have dinner and " 

Murva had her arm in his, and was holding it in a 
tight clasp. " Why, my dear ! You hold on to me as 
if you thought I meant to get away. Here is a letter 
for you from Millville — Kate, of course." 

" We will read it together after dinner, dear," she 
said. " Come ! " 

She was a picture as she sat opposite him at the table 
that night, dressed in a soft grey silk, which in some 
mysterious way fell in folds from her shoulders to her 
feet without concealing the beautiful outlines of her 
form, her throat, bosom and arms shaded by rare and 
delicate lace that added to the veiled and mysterious 
beauty which one felt as much as saw in Murva's face. 
She had no liking for bright colours in her own toilette, 
though admiring them with others. She always wore 
fabrics rich in texture but quiet in tone ; and while her 
passion for beautiful laces showed itself whenever there 
was opportunity she rarely wore jewelry. 
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Harold Deering was very proud oi his wife ; and as 
he looked at her, framed in by her luxurious surround- 
ings — ^for his establishment was perfectly appointed in 
every respect, as only the home of those who have a 
cultivated and refined taste, combined with the means to 
gratify it, can be — ^he felt that he had made no mistake 
when he yielded to the promptings of his heart and 
silenced the reasonings of his head. Throughout these 
seven years she had been all that a wife should be. 
She had supplemented him at all points. She had al- 
ways been sweet, yielding and loving ; had ever recog- 
nised that his life lay more outside of the home than 
hers, and had oflFered no interference in his affairs or 
betrayed undue inquisitiveness regarding them. She 
had ever seemed to recognise that the man is the head 
of the house, and he had never been obliged to assert any 
authority. She had always seemed to meet any and all 
desires of his before they could be expressed. No, 
there was nothing in her or about her which he would 
change if he could. There was no more satisfied man 
in the whole city than he on this seventh anniversary 
of his wedding-day. 

Dinner over, Murva read Kate's letter as they were 
seated side by side, and as she finished, she exclaimed, 
" Poor child ! For all her bright and courageous words 
she feels more deeply than she allows to appear her 
invalid condition. I am glad she is coming to visit us. 
As Dr. Crawford is to spend a week in New York on 
account of professional matters, she can come with him, 
whereas she would fear to undertake the journey with- 
out him. Oh, Harold, how thankful I am that I am a 
strong, healthy woman." 

" Of course you are, Murva ; and your thankfulness 
is not exceeded by mine. A man has a hard lot who 
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is burdened with- an invalid wife. But I do not know 
of anyone better able to get on in such a case than 
Donald Crawford. Fortunately for his wife he is one 
man in a thousand." 

An unexplainable look passed over Murva's face as 
she listened to her husband's words ; and she seemed 
to draw herself together slightly, as if to resist some- 
thing unpleasant. 

" I do not suppose she will ever be well now," Harold 
went on : " and her husband will have to bear his bur- 
den through life. There is a deal of luck about mar- 
riage after all." And he looked musingly into the fire. 

" I have never seen the slightest s)rmptom of dissatis- 
faction or even impatience in Dr. Crawford during my 
visits to Kate," said Murva. " He has always been un- 
failingly tender and kind, devoted to her comfort and 
happiness. I have no doubt but that he is disappointed 
in his professional ambition ; for he gives himself so 
much to Kate and her parents that he cannot carry out 
any extended work. But I am sure he has his com- 
pensation in their devoted love, their almost wor 
ship." 

" My dear," replied Harold, " a woman's idea of com- 
pensation and a man's are, probably, widely differentr 
She can be content with far less than satisfies him*. 
Marriage is her aim and end. For him it is only a step 
on the way to something else, and it can help or hamper 
him." 

" Why should marriage be a woman's aim and end, 
Harold ? " asked his wife quietly. 

" Why ? Why because it is her destiny. Because 
it is what her nature fits her for," he answered, with a 
tinge of surprise in his tone. 

" But why should it not be a step on the way to 
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something else for her as well as for the man ? '* con- 
tinued Murva. 

'" Why, what is there outside of or beyond marriage 
for a woman ? " asked Harold : and this time his sur- 
prise was open and undisguised. " Does not all she is 
become merged in her husband ? It belongs to him to 
fill the places and act the part in the world that lie out- 
side of the family and the home. His nature enables 
him to cope with difficulties and overcome them. Hers 
compels her to lead the home life or become unsexed. 
Murva, if there is any one thing I am thankful for, it is 
that you are not one of the strong-minded women who 
want to act like men. If you were, I should think my 
fate incomparably worse than Dr. Crawford's." And he 
leaned back in his chair and looked at her with very 
open satisfaction. 

Murva flushed slightly, and looked down instead of 
at him as she replied, " I have not the least desire to 
fill a man's place, Harold dear. You know that. I 
am satisfied to be a woman, and shall be content to fill 
a woman's place worthily. But this I do want to do ; 
and it seems to me that it cannot be done if a woman 
is wholly merged in her husband — if she has no individ- 
uality of her own." Her voice wavered a little as she 
ceased. 

" Why, Murva ! what crotchet have you got in your 
head now ? " and he looked at her inquiringly. 

She rose suddenly from her chair and threw herself 
on her knees beside him, the folds of her dress swirling 
about her, with her rapid movement, like a silver-grey 
cloud out of which rose her beautiful head, which she 
laid upon his breast, while she raised her face to 
his.. 

" Tell me, my husband," she said as she threw her 
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arm over his shoulder and drew herself nearer to him, 
" have I been a good wife to you ? *' 

" Have you, my darling ? Why, surely ! The best a 
man ever had." And he put his arm around her as 
she knelt and kissed her lovingly. 

Murva closed her eyes, and the eyelids trembled as 
if there were tears behind them. 

" Why do you ask me ? " he went on. 

Murva did not answer immediately, but after a mo- 
ment said gently, as she stroked his face, " Because 
dear, there is something growing within me which impels 
me to speech ; to saying what I do not clearly under- 
stand myself. I must speak, and I do not know what 
to say ; do not know how to give utterance to what I 
feel without wounding you ; and you are so good I 
cannot bear to do that." And she held him closely 
again. 

" Why, Murva, child ! what is the matter with you ? " 
And he held her face from him and looked at her curi- 
ously. " Tell me what it is ? " he said kindly. 

" Oh, I want to, and I do not know how ! " she replied, 
and her voice was suspiciously near a sob. 

He raised her from the floor and seated her upon his 
knee, holding her there with one arm while he took 
both of her hands in his. 

" Now, then, confess, my dear, and ease your soul," 
he said laughingly. 

Murva seemed to make a special effort after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, and said falteringly, "What you 
said just now about a woman being merged in her hus- 
band does not seem to me quite right. And that is 
just what I am becoming more and more. I feel as if 
I was being swallowed up, and I do not want to be 
swallowed up." And she looked at him pleadingly. 
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" Why, what do you mean, Murva ? " he said aston- 
ished. " What is it that you do want ? " 

" I do not know that I want anything, Harold. But 
I do want to be myself." 

He felt the hands he held in his tremble a little. 
He did not know whether to laugh at her or take her 
seriously. He could not yet see what she really meant. 

" My darling, " he said finally, " I want to do every- 
thing for you that I can. What is it that I have not 
done t " 

" Oh, that is just it, Harold ! " cried Murva. " I do 
not want to be done for all the time. I want to do for 
myself. I want to feel and act like a responsible 
being. " 

" But, my dear, you do that now, so far as a married 
woman can. You have your own way here at home. 
I do not interfere with you in your conduct of affairs. 
The responsibility in your own domain is all yours, is 
it not ? " 

- " Yes, Harold dear, that is all true, but that is not 
what I mean," replied Murva, bravely endeavouring to 
go on in what was manifestly a most difficult task for 
her. " It seems to me that though I am a married 
woman, the woman comes before the married part. 
That is, that I have an individual responsibility as a 
woman which comes before my responsibility as a mar- 
ried woman, and as if the first was entirely overlooked 
in the last. Because, you know, the last exists only in 
connection with you, while the first existed for me be- 
fore ever I saw you." 

" Well," said her husband, with an amused look as 
she paused, " go on ! What comes next ? " 

" Why don't you see, dear — do not laugh ! — that if I, 
as a wife, must be merged in my husband, that takes 
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away entirely my individual responsibility, my individ- 
uality as a woman, and makes me merely a part of you ? 
And something within me protests against this ! The 
* I ' of me clamours for its own place and recognition. 
It is independent of you, and must be, for it was, before 
you came into my life. It must not be swallowed up ; 
it must keep its own place and be given that which be- 
longs to it.*' And her breath came quickly, and her 
hands moved nervously as she paused and looked, 
half-defiantly, half-pleadingly, into her husband's 
eyes. 

Harold remained silent. He was fairly puzzled. He 
did not understand this outburst from his gentle, lov- 
ing Murva, and could not yet see what she was after. 
Vague misgivings of some latent strong-mindedness of 
the abhorred type flitted through his mind, but they 
were not well enough defined to come to speech. 

" I am not complaining, Harold dear," she went on, 
as he did not reply. " I am not finding fault with you. 
You know I am not. It is the — the — I do not know 
what to call it ; the thing itself, the fact, the position 
in itself, independent of you. And it seems as if this 
need not be ; as if I might and should have more room 
to breathe, not as a wife, not as your wife, but as a 
woman. And because a woman must always be the 
individual, even if she is a wife." 

" Does not a man's wife belong to him, Murva ? " he 
asked. 

" Oh, surely, dear," answered Murva quickly. " The 
wife part belongs to him, and the woman part belongs 
to herself." 

"And if the wife and the woman disagree, what 
then ? " he continued. 

" Oh, my dear husband ! " Murva exclaimed, throwing 
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her arms around his neck and laying her face against 
his ; " that is just what I am trying to find out ! " 

Harold laughed, but there was a little uneasiness 
manifest in his manner as he said, " Well, my dear, I 
think you are conjuring up some idle fancies into pos- 
sibly disagreeable realities. But I think you have too 
much good sense to let them get so far. I cannot see 
why a man's wife has not got ample room and oppor- 
tunity to do and be all she should do and be, provided 
her husband has the sense to appreciate a good wife. 
Now, Murva, I ask you, in all honesty, what more could 
you be than you are to-day ? What better opportunity 
could you have ? What can you possibly want ? " 

" I want nothing you can give me, with one excep- 
tion," answered Murva. "There never was a man 
more kind, more generous than you. The one only 
thing I desire is a little more freedom." 

Freedom ! That was her old cry, he remembered ; 
freedom from bondage. Could she feel her life now a 
bondage ? That was not possible. He felt as if he 
had better change the subject, get her thoughts into 
another channel, so he said, " You will have enough 
to occupy you when Kate is here. She needs a good 
deal of attention, and you will coddle and pet her most 
successfully I am sure. You are a staunch friend, 
Murva," and he stroked her hair soothingly. 

" Kate was the only friend I had in the old days 
when life was so burdensome. And then she was so 
strong and merry and free. I cannot yet get used to 
the thought that she will never be so again. The last 
time I was in Millville she asked me if I had ever seen 
Haddie Wilson. Someone there had said they had 
seen her in New York. You did not know her, did 
you, Harold t " 
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" No," he replied ; " I remember that I heard her 
spoken of as having left her uncle to other people's 
mercies shortly before he died. Is it known in Mill- 
ville how she turned out ? " 

" There were rumors that she was living the life not 
mentioned among self-respecting people. And oh, what 
a pity, Harold, if it is true ! She was a very pretty 
girl, and she did have a hard life then, for she was the 
sole support of her uncle as well as of herself. I 
promised him before he died that if it was ever in my 
power to help and befriend her I would do so." 

" That is all right and proper, Murva, so far as finan- 
cial help is concerned. Provide for her if ever you 
hear of her and she is in distress, if you choose to do 
so. But if what is said of her be true, befriending her 
in the sense of having anything to do with her person- 
ally, is quite another matter. My wife can do nothing 
of the kind," and his tone was firm and decided. 

Murva looked at him a little mournfully as he ceased, 
with the air of having settled the matter for good and 
all, and said, " I have often thought, Harold, that I 
should like to befriend some of these women, because, 
while it is so easy to make the first mistake, it is so 
hard to make reparation for it. They do not have half 
a chance, dear, if they desire ever so earnestly to leave 
that life and lead a different one. Oh, I am sure that 
many of them would if they could 1 If someone would 
only hold out a helping hand ; for they cannot do it 
alone." 

" My dear Murva, you do not know what you are 
talking about. You have no practical knowledge of 
this class of women, and you are taking the sentimen- 
tal view of them which all good, pure-hearted women 
take who have been shielded from contact with them. 
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While the sentiment is natural and becoming, it is your 
husband's duty to see that you do not act upon it ; and 
in this matter you must yield to his superior knowledge 
and judgment.'* 

" How should you know them any better than I do, 
Harold ? " asked Murva quietly. 

He nearly, but not quite, gave a slight nervous start, 
while the colour flamed up over his face and neck for 
an instant. He looked at her keenly, but she returned 
his look with the open-eyed candour of a child : and he 
saw that her question was innocent of all meaning but 
the one on its surface. 

" Men, of necessity, know more of these things than 
women possibly can, because they are out in the world 
and come in contact more or less with all there is in it. 
The guarded and protected life of women keeps them 
from much knowledge that must inevitably be gained by 
men. I cannot bear to think of your coming in contact 
with what I see and know ; and there is no need of it. 
You could do no good by it, and so do not for a moment 
think of carrying out any such scheme. So far as finan- 
cial help goes, you can give all you wish to where you 
tl>ink it is really needed ; but no quixotic adventures on 
your own part, if you please." 

" I do not wish to do anything I should not, dear," 
Murva replied gently. " But I have so much time that 
I might employ in helping others ; and it seems as if I 
had a duty in this respect. I have so much, am so 
cared for, and there are so many who have so little, who 
suffer so much, and are so unhappy, and whom I might 
help to raise up. It seems to me that we all owe some- 
thing to the world, Harold, to mankind ; as if every 
one of us has a duty to that great whole of which we 
are a part. And for some reason, I do not know why, 
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my heart goes out to women especially ; to all women, 
good or bSid ; because they are women, I suppose, and 
because I am one of them. Perhaps you and I will not 
think alike in this matter, Harold." 

" In such matters it is the wife's duty to think as her 
husband thinks, Murva," said her husband decidedly. 

" Yes, dear, I suppose so," and she sighed. " But 
you see that is just what I was trying to tell you of be- 
fore. It is that which makes me feel so swallowed up, 
and I want more room to think in. I can't think in 
you. I must think for myself." 

She had got round to her starting-point again, and 
he saw that she was more in earnest than he had 
thought. He did not yet see that all this was the work- 
ings of a strong individuality which could not be re- 
pressed. He saw only his wife — not the woman. 

" Well, think where you please and what you please, 
Murva, if that will satisfy you. But remember that, 
whenever you act, it is my wife that does so ; and that, 
as I am responsible for what you do, you are never to 
forget my wishes." And he spoke with an emphasis 
which was crushing to her half-formed desires result- 
ing from the, at first faint, but now grown strong, striv- 
ings within her. But one more effort she must make, 
that she might be true to herself, and yet she must not 
wound her husband. 

" Harold, my husband, does marriage indeed mean no 
freedom of thought and action for the wife } Does it ab- 
sorb the woman to the extinction of individuality ? Can 
she never act as the woman, but ever only accord- 
to her husband's views .^ Must she always repress her- 
self, that she may be the wife ? " And she clasped 
her hands together tightly with the strength of her feel- 
ing, while she looked earnestly in his face. 
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He moved uneasily in his chair, and Murva felt that 
in him which caused her to rise from his knee and seat 
herself by his side, placing one arm tenderly around his 
neck as she did so. 

" I do not know what you mean by repression, Murva," 
he said. '^ I should think that the whole matter was 
very simple and plain. Of course" — and he spoke 
these words as if they covered the whole ground and no 
reason was necessary — " when a woman marries there 
is an end to all action on her part as pertaining to her- 
self alone. As a wife she is bound to consider the 
views and wishes of her husband and govern her actions 
accordingly, for she represents him ; and she should 
never forget that for a moment. When a young woman 
marries she knows or should know that this must be 
the case ; and I do not see why she should not be happy 
and satisfied if she loves and has confidence in the man 
she marries. He must know much better than she 
what is best in all matters outside of her home duties ; 
and trust in his judgment and decision, it seems to me, 
is a part of her duty as a wife." 

As he ceased Murva's arm slid slowly down from 
his neck, as if without her volition ; while she sank 
back in her chair without repl)ring. Something had 
come between them. Both felt it, though neither could 
have given it a name. To him it was sudden and 
strange. To her it was looking upon something against 
her will which she had carefully kept out of sight. 

She shivered slightly. " You are cold," said he. " I 
will bring your shawl." And leaving the room he re- 
turned quickly with a cloud of fleecy white wool, which 
he placed carefully around her shoulders. Murva threw 
back her head against his arm as he did so, resting it 
there lovingly, while she took his hand in hers and 
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brought it to her lips, looking at him with a world of 
tenderness in her eyes. 

The slight stiffness in his manner disappeared, as he, 
in his turn, threw himself upon his knees beside her, 
and with both arms around her drew her passionately 
to him and laid his head upon her bosom. ** Oh, my 
darling," he said, " I am satisfied in you. Can you 
not rest in me ? " 

The deep underlying protest within her which had 
to-night, for the first time, found expression, was 
crowded down and forbidden to show its face. ** My 
husband must be right ! " she said to herself. " He is 
so good, and he must know better than I." She bowed 
her face and laid her soft cheek upon his hair. Though 
she spoke no word, he knew her surrender. 

Until late that evening they talked of their past, 
reviewing the circumstances attending their meeting 
and their betrothal by the rock in the woods. 

" I shall never forget how you looked to me then," 
said he. " Your whole attitude appealed to me as I 
came in sight of you, although your face was hidden. 
And when I spoke to you and you rose and looked at 
me, it was like the face of one who had been called 
from a long distance and did not know what he had 
come to meet, while what he had left was yet with him. 
When you came to me, it seemed as if you stepped 
down from some high place into my arms and some of 
the light and radiance up there came with you." 

Long after her husband was asleep that night, Murva 
lay awake and pondered the events of her life. After 
all the oppression of her girlhood her marriage was like 
heaven to her. And now after these years when she 
lacked nothing in externals, when, as she must admit, 
her husband was devoted to her, there was growing 
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Stronger smd stronger a sense of bondage which made 
her feel guilty. How could she have such a feeling ? 
she asked herself. There must be something wrong in 
her. Why could she not adapt herself to the pattern 
which was held up as what a wife should be ? Why 
should there be any inward rebellion when she looked 
upon it ? What was it that was required of her ? Noth- 
ing but what was required of all wives because they are 
such, and granted by them for the same reason. Surely 
she was no different from her kind, and should not 
separate herself from it by a resistance which would 
only make her more " peculiar " than she had always 
been. 

" I must put these thoughts away," she said to her- 
self, " and be what he wishes me to be. It is only his 
due." 

"What is due to yourself?" something persisted 
within her. But she closed her ears and refused to 
hear. A woman, brave and steadfast in the midst of 
condemnation, because she was true to her higher in- 
stincts, rose before her. But she closed her eyes and 
refused to see. " A little more slumber. A little more 
folding of the hands to sleep." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Kate Crawford and her husband had been Murva's 
guests for a week. In the days immediately following 
her wedding anniversary she had fought many a silent 
battle. 

A woman's first duty is to her husband. That is 
both the written and the unwritten law underl)dng our 
social organisation. Our mothers and grandmothers 
were governed by it, and it is a sacred law through 
custom as well as by promulgation. 

Again and again Murva used these arguments to 
convince herself that she must follow sacred custom as 
the oracle which spoke with divine voice ; and again 
and again she silenced her protests, thinking at the 
moment that she was convinced. She succeeded in 
repressing all appearance of her inward struggles, 
smothered the inward cry for freedom as an individual, 
rebuked the rebellion of the woman against the wife, so 
that her face bore no sign of these. And her husband 
rejoiced that her uneasiness — ^for he could not under- 
stand Murva's feelings and words sufficiently to give 
them a more truthful name — ^had passed by harmlessly, 
and she was as she always had been. 

One would not have recognised the Kate of the old 
days, the impetuous, warm-hearted, quick-tongued girl 
who had so warmly championed Murva's cause. She 
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was thin and white and weak, slower of speech, quiet 
in manner, while a pathetic expression to her slender 
figure and in her eyes roused the sympathy of all who 
saw her. 

Dr. Crawford had grown somewhat older in appear- 
ance than seven years would seem to warrant, while in 
his dark hair showed many a white one. But his voice 
and the clasp of his hand as Murva bade him welcome, 
were unchanged, unless they conveyed even more than 
formerly the sense of strength and support. 

During the first days of her visit, Murva had noticed 
a certain moumfulness with Kate which touched her 
sympathetic heart, and she had endeavoured to find 
the cause for it. She found that Kate felt herself a 
burden to her husband because of her invalid condi- 
tion, and had come to look upon death as the only 
release. Something else vague and indefinable, had 
been suggested to her by Kate's words, which made 
her uneasy for her friend ; and she had set herself 
vigorously to interest and amuse her, that she might 
draw her thoughts into other channels. 

On this afternoon Kate was resting in her own room, 
under orders from her physician-husband to so prepare 
for her journey home the next day. They had been 
talking of Murva's father, who still continued in the 
same helpless condition which had come upon him at 
the time of her marriage. Dr. Crawford had told her 
that his strength was gradually failing. 

He might have told her, but he did not, that Nicholas 
Kroom had already reaped, in some measure, after his 
own sowing ; for he was entirely dependent upon his 
wife, whose love for him — never a deep and earnest 
one at the best — had been so battered by the assaults 
made upon it in the days of his enforced despotism, 
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that she had become the tyrant in her turn. And 
while she gave him the physical care essential to his 
condition, she did not scruple to give her tongue free 
rein or to show him that, at last, she had got her own 
way and meant to follow it as she pleased. He had 
recovered, in a very slight degree, the power of motion 
and of speech. He could move his head, and, very 
feebly, one side of his body; could articulate a few 
words which close attention could render intelligible 
enough to be understood. But with these exceptions 
he was a prisoner, bound and chained to his own 
thoughts for companions, barred out from the com- 
panionship of his kind — for he had never made for him- 
self friends who would remember him in his afSiction — 
and even from the air and sunlight which were free to 
the poorest outcasts. Despot by nature, he was now 
ruled by a stronger than he ; and in his captivity his 
former subjects triumphed over him. 

Murva would have gladly removed him to her own 
home and shared her stepmother's ministrations, but 
Mrs. Kroom did not wish this. She was not comfortable 
with Murva, and preferred to remain where she was. 
Murva's husband objected also. He did not want — 
and naturally — to have his home invaded in such wise, 
and did not feel that his wife owed her father any such 
action. With his usual liberality where money was 
concerned, he had said, " Do for him all you please in 
this way, and go to see him once in a while ; but no 
more than this. It is all that is required of you." 

So Murva had made periodical visits to Millville, 
when she had remained with the Meltons and gone to 
her father's house for an hour or two daily, - It was 
more tomb-like than ever, and while she was sincerely 
sorry for her father, and anxious to do all in her power 
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for him, he never seemed to have forgiven her, and, in 
his silent way, made her feel the fact. She derived no 
pleasure from these visits, except that which comes 
from doing one's duty the best one knows how ; but 
she had been enabled to keep up her close friendship 
with Kate. 

" I cannot feel sorrowful, Kate, over what Donald 
tells me," she said. " Why should my father continue 
to live, dragging out an existence which is more death 
than life? In the beyond, whatever it may be, there 
must be a freedom denied him here." 

Kate looked at her with a peculiar expression, as she 
replied, " Yes, there are cases where the beyond is the 
better, both for those who go to it and for those who 
remain here. Release for the one is release foi 
others." 

Murva felt a meaning in Kate's reply which was 
applicable to herself ; and she saw that the feeling 
manifested on her arrival had not been eradicated, but 
only covered over for the time being. The hopeless- 
ness permeating Kate's words touched all her ready 
sympathies and made her desire to get to the bottom 
of its cause. What was friendship for, if it was not to 
be the means of needed helpfulness ? 

" My precious Kate, aren't you just the least little 
bit ashamed of yourself, to talk about release through 
death ? For you are thinking of yourself, I know. 
Only see what a difference there is between you and my 
father ! He is bound a prisoner to the same four walls 
year after year, while you are able to go about and " 

" Oh, Murva, I did not mean that ! I know, in com- 
parison to your father, I am free. It was not a release 
for myself I was thinking of so much as for others. 
My husband is too good a man and too valuable to the 
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world at large to be dwarfed himself and hindered in 
what his abilities would lead him to by a wife who is 
no wife." 

" Why, Kate dear, how can you say that you are no 
wife 1 " And Murva drew her chair close to her friend's 
couch. " Don't you know that Donald would rather 
have you, fragile as you are, than any other woman in 
the wide world ? That you are more to him than any 
other woman could possibly be ? That he loves, with 
all his strong manly heart, every hair of your dear little 
head t Why, there is not another woman on earth more 
cherished as the greatest treasure possible to be pos- 
sessed than you are 1 If you were to be taken from 
Donald it would spoil his life, Kate ; I know it." 

" Oh, Murva," cried Kate. " I know my husband 
loves me deeply. How can I help but know it with all 
these years of untiring and ceaseless devotion which he 
has shown me ? And of course he would suffer bitterly ; 
but all the same it would be better for both of us if I 
can never be more of a wife to him in the future than 
I have been in the past," and the tears which had been 
gathering in her eyes began to roll slowly down her 
cheeks. 

" Kate, darling," said Murva, taking her friend's hand 
tenderly, " you are a constant inspiration to your hus- 
band. He is all the more able to enter into the feel- 
ings of others wherever he goes, to be the sympathising 
friend as well as the physician, the one whom all will 
look to for help and encouragement, sick and well alike, 
because of you. That association but makes him the 
more tender and considerate, for he will know the bet- 
ter how to feel for others, as those who have no painful 
experiences themselves never can. His life with you, 
Kate, is a part of his education, a portion of that train- 
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ing which but fits him the better for his appointed work 
as a helper of mankind ; and many an one whom he has 
served owes that most helpful element in his minis- 
trations to you. Through him, dear, weak as you are, 
you are doing a work in the world which is of untold 
value. You are his ministering spirit, sending him forth 
consecrated to the fulfilling of his mission. Oh, Kate 
dear, you should be happy, for you are a blessed 
woman ! " 

As Murva's vpice ceased, it was almost as if a bene- 
diction had been pronpunced. Her face was rapt, and 
her eyes had that far-pff look which Kate remembered 
of old ; while that inward light seemed to shine through 
her features till Kate was awed as if by the presence 
of something hply, and could not take her eyes from 
Murva's face, " And his face was as the face of an 
angel," she said to herself. She could not, as formerly, 
call to her friend laughingly to " Come back 1 " She 
could only wait, 

Little by little Murva's gaze came back to her visible 
surroundings and rested upon her friend, as she con- 
tinued playfully, " Indeed, Kate, I do not believe that 
you half realise what a fortunate woman you are ! " 

"Your words are very comforting, Murva," replied 
Kate, " I am thankful if I can feel that I am of some 
use and help to my husband without deceiving myself. 
I have felt so utterly useless, so worse than useless, 
such a drag and hindrance, instead of the helpmeet 
which a wife should be, that I have been not only will- 
ing but anxious to have him relieved of it. And even 
if what you say is true, and from the bottom of my heart 
I hope it is, the fact remains that, in a most essential 
particular — I can speak freely to you, Murva, dear, 
because we have known each other so long — I have 
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never been, and probably never shall be a wife to mj 
husband." 

And she bowed her head upon Murva's hands, which 
she held in her own, while a sob shook her slender frame, 

Miirva felt as if she were suddenly snatched out of 
light and warmth and beauty and joy, and thrust into 
darkness, where it was cold and noisome, and she could 
not see her way — where dismal shadows pressed upon 
her, and wild distorted faces leered at her, while she 
shudderingly recoiled from, she knew not what ; it was 
too dark to see. But Kate's sorrow was very real, as 
her hot tears upon Murva's hands testified ; and she 
desired more than ever to comfort her. But she shrank 
from the idea presented to her in Kate's words. It 
could not be. 

" Kate, dear ! tell me plainly what you mean. Is ii 
physical incapacity simply ? " 

Kate raised her head and nodded assent, laying it 
back again wearily upon the cushions. 

"Well, what of that!" burst from Murva. She 
felt, all at once, such a surging rebellion within her as 
almost frightened her. Her heart beat rapidly, and her 
breath came and went quickly as she proceeded, the 
words pouring from her as if they uttered themselves : 
" Why should that make any difference ? Surely a 
woman is so much more to her husband, so much above 
that plane, that such a deficiency is the very least pos- 
sible I Why should a thought or a regret be given to 
anything of so little account } Happiness does not de- 
pend upon physical requirements : its support and sub- 
stance lies far above these ; and the one you speak of 
has no voice, can have no voice in determining what 
husband and wife shall be to each other. That is not 
the essence of marriage, it has nothing to do with it^ 
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It is of that lower order which has the least place in true 
marriage, for that is a unity of two beings on a plane 
far above the physical. - Oh, surely, the absence of that 
association which is sanctioned only by marriage can- 
not affect it ; cannot make it an empty nothing, as if 
that association were the essential all. Oh, no, no, 
Kate ; that is not so. You have no reason to shed a 
tear for any such caus6. It is the woman of you, not 
the physical body, which is the wife, and which your 
husband holds as such. What does the rest amount 
to?" 

And as Murva paused, her bosom heaving with the 
feeling which was pictured on her face in a lofty scorn 
of the possibilities suggested by Kate's words, she 
looked the champion of that womanhood which 
through ignorance of its own nature, was bound cap- 
tive to its mistakes. She did not herself understand 
why she was so wrought up at the view of the position 
revealed by Kate's confidences. She was all feeling, 
without knowing at the moment why; the wherefore 
was to come afterwards. But all she was, her whole 
being to its extremest depths, was in revolt against 
the implied possibilities. 

" Oh, Murva," answered Kate, with a mournful ex- 
pression, as Murva ceased looking at her, " this deficien- 
cy does amount to a very great deal all the same. No 
man can be satisfied with a wife who is unable to min- 
ister to all his requirements. Only a man as good as 
my Donald would bear the position uncomplainingly as 
he does. A marriage which lacks this consummation 
must be a burden instead of a satisfactory union. 
Whether we women like to acknowledge the fact or 
not, it is the fact nevertheless ; and, because I know 
this, I feel as if my heart was slowly breaking." 
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Murva looked at her a moment in silence, and noted, 
as she had not before, the appearance of gradual wear- 
ing out which Kate's face and form portrayed. Could 
it be possible that sorrow over this incapacity of hers 
was slowly killing Kate ? It was monstrous ! 

" Kate dear, don't you know that a wife is some- 
thing too holy to be placed on this level ? I do not be- 
lieve that Donald feels as you seem to think he does 
for one minute ! " she said emphatically. 

" It is of no use ignoring natural laws, Murva ! " 
said Kate hopelessly. " A man's nature is different 
from a woman's, and women are compelled to recognise 
this fact. The best man that ever lived could not re- 
main content, feeling no deprivation, in a union which 
lacked completeness. If he could, he would be a god, 
and gods do not mingle with men nowadays. I think 
my husband is far above the average man because he 
never complains. But, of course, when a man is cheated 
of his dues through no fault of his own, he is justified 
in making up the deficiency." And an added shade 
of hopeless sorrow was in Kate's face as she said 
this. 

" Kate ! Kate ! " exclaimed Murva, " you never can 
mean that — that — you believe your husband is unfaith- 
ful to you 1 " 

" In spirit, No ! — in the letter. Yes ! How can he 
help it ? " answered Kate. 

Murva sank helplessly back in her chair. She felt 
as if her very breath was taken from her, such was the 
shock Kate's words gave her. As their full meaning 
was borne in upon her, words for the moment failed 
her. What she felt could not be put into words. It 
seemed to her as if marriage itself was tottering to its 
ruin if its chief bulwark was physical association. But, 
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no! This could not be so. Kate was self-deceived 
through her own morbid fancies, begotten of her long ^ 

illness. It was not possible that a man could be un- 
faithful to his wife even in the letter, as Kate phrased 
it, when she was all to him that it was possible for her 
to be ; when it was no fault, but a misfortune, if she 
were unable to meet all the requirements of marriage, 
and where the one in which she fell short was the very 
least of these I What could she do to help Kate to see 
that she was mistaken ? For of course she was mis- 
taken. 

** Kate dear, have you any other reason for thinking 
that your husband has overstepped the bounds of strict 
marital fidelity. Is not this solely your own supposi- 
tion ? " she asked. 

*' I suppose it must be called supposition," replied 
Kate, " so far as any evidence goes ; for I have none 
except the knowledge of a married woman that certain 
consequences are inevitable in the marriage relation 
because of the nature of the man. But this is enough 
for me, and would be all sufficient for any other married 
woman, I should suppose. Nature is stronger than we 
are, and what is the use of shutting our eyes to the 
fact ? A man's love is not of the kind which excludes 
the physical element, though, of course, an innocent 
young girl does not understand this, and her dreams of 
married life have to be modified after marriage to meet 
its conditions. Do you not know through your own 
experience, Murva, that this is so ? " 

Murva nodded assent, and Kate went on. 

" I suppose I have thought of these things more and 
seen more clearly the inevitable, because my husband 
is a physician. What I have heard him say when he 
has spoken of others, of general facts and laws, shows 
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that these must apply equally to himself and to me. 
We can be no exception to the rest of mankind. That 
result which is unavoidable for others under certain 
conditions must be as sure for us under like condi- 
tions ; and because, as I said before, nature is too much 
for us. So what is there left but submission ? " 

" Submission ! " echoed Murva, starting to her feet, 
and pacing rapidly up and down the room " No ! and 
every time. No ! Submission to the decree that that 
part of a man's nature which is on the level of . the 
brutes is stronger than the rest of it, and therefore 
rules all, I for one cannot and will not yield even by 
assent. It is not so, it cannot be so. Every instinct 
in me revolts against it. And, Kate, I believe you are 
wrong ; that you are needlessly making yourself mis- 
erable." 

Kate smiled, as if with the patience of superior 
knowledge. 

" Such perfect devotion to a wife I never saw as 
Donald bestows upon you. How could he, by any 
possibility, approach another woman in any way that 
belongs by right only to his wife ? I cannot believe 
that the animal nature in him or in anyone who is 
worthy to be called a man, can be so all-powerful as to 
rule over the higher instincts and keep them in slavery ; 
for if what you think is true, this noble king of the 
earth that we call man is but the merest ^slave, and 
should be dethroned and uncrowned." 

" Oh, Murva ! " exclaimed Kate, as Murva paused 
for a moment, looking as if with her own hand the 
dethroning and uncrowning could and should be accom- 
plished ; " I know all you can say, I have felt all that 
you feel, for in my years of weakness I have been able to 
do little else than go over the ground again and again. 
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And I lell you, with all our feelings and convictions that 
this should not be so, facts are too strong for us. 
There is no getting away from them. The position of 
wotnan with man cannot be independent of this relation 
and be satisfactory to him. He is not so constituted, and 
we women have to give up our ideals for hard facts. 
How much happier our sex would be if women would 
only stop creating ideals for themselves which actuali- 
ties can but shatter and destroy 1 " 

" Kate, my ideals shall not be shattered and de- 
stroyed ! *' said Murva, ceasing suddenly her rapid walk, 
"Wid vigorous and concentrated determination spoke in 
every feature of her face. " I will hold to them so uix- 
Ceasingly as to preserve them, whatever comes. Why, 
you might as well take away a woman's breath as take 
away her ideals. How could she live, without them ? 
They are a part of her very being. I know and feel 
this, and mine shall be preserved to me. I will contend 
with the contradictory facts to the last atom of strength 
I possess." 

" You will get dreadfully shaken and bruised, dear," 
said Kate quietly. 

"That does not matter if I win," rejoined Murva 
quickly. "And I will win. But let that pass now. 
The immediate consideration is yourself. I cannot 
bear to think of your returning home with this consum- 
ing sorrow in your heart, eating your life away, and 
nothing done to destroy it. What can I do? This 
must not be ! " 

"You can do nothing, Murva," returned Kate, "be- 
cause nothing can be done. To accept the inevitable 
is all there is for me ; and I am unceasingly thankful 
that my husband is the man he is. Think what a hor- 
rible torture life with one less kind and noble than he 
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would be under such conditions ! I know that he loves 
me, inefficient as I am. That no other woman receives, 
or could receive from him what he lavishes in such full 
measure upon me. Whatever his acts, they are com- 
pelled by his necessities, not prompted by the feeling 
which belongs to me alone. Seeing this clearly, helped to 
the seeing by the revelations which are mine as the wife 
of a physician, I accept my lot, hoping that the time will 
not be long before my husband is released and free to 
find for himself that fuller union which is denied him 
with me." 

'*But, Kate," interrupted Murva, "Donald could 
^ot marry again. If one loves once, one loves for al- 
ways." 

Kate shook her head. '* This may be true of a 
woman," she said, "because this accords with her 
ideal ; but it is not true of a man, for his love is not 
like hers. There is this element in a man's love which 
I do not believe is missing in one single exception ; 
and, with most self-respecting men, marriage is the 
honourable means by which its demands are met 
Because it is so strong an element they can remarry 
readily, for they can feel enough affection for another 
woman, even if they have loved one devotedly, to put 
her in the same position and be happy with her. 
Though they may feel a lack with a second wife because 
of the experience with the first, or because she met more 
fully higher demands, these occupy second place ; and, 
the ruling element being met and satisfied, they will go 
through life more contented men than they would be 
if the reverse were the case." 

As Murva listened to Kate, who spoke now with the 
calmness of that conviction which is forced into the 
place belonging to contrary inclination, her heart grew 
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heavy, tad she felt that, with all her desire to lift her 
friend out of her sorrow, it was not, at present, possible. 
While she was compelled to recognise a certain truth 
in what Kate said, she felt that it could not be wholly 
true, and she resolved that she would not rest till she 
had found a way to show her friend wherein and how 
she was mistaken in her conclusions. 

" Well, Kate dear ! " she said finally, " if what you 
believe is true — and mind you, I do not believe that it 
is — ^you can still be thankful that, viewing the matter 
as you do, you can respect your husband, nevertheless, 
and because you feel that he is worthy of respect I 
can imagine no fate more dreadful than for a woman to 
be compelled to live the life of a wife to a man whom 
she cannot respect, and therefore for whom it is im- 
possible she can have any love. Donald is above re- 
proach, honoured and loved by all who know him." 

They heard the street door open and voices in the 
hall below. 

" There they are now 1 " exclaimed Mufva, *' and you 
have had no rest this afternoon. I will run down to 
them, while you try to brighten up, Kate dear, so 
Donald will not see that you have been crying. I 
had no idea it was so late." And pressing her lips to 
Kate's cheek with a " Now, do your best ! " she went 
quickly downstairs. 

Kate succeeded so well that beyond saying to her 
husband she had been too nervous and restless to sleep, 
no farther explanation was necessary : and the evening 
passed for them as pleasantly as usual. While Harold 
Deering was entertaining Kate with some gtaphic 
views of New York politicians as they appeared to him, 
Donald said in a low tone to Murva, *' I have seen 
John Wilson's niece this afternoon." 
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** Oh, tell me all about it, Donald 1 " she replied 
quickly. 

" She is in the hospital. I did not recognise her 

at first, but as I passed by her on my way through the 
ward she called me by name. I stopped and talked 
with her for a few moments and told her of her uncle's 
death. I think she already knew of it, though she 
said little. She seemed to want to learn what she 
could from me without giving any information about 
herself. I heard from the attendants that she had no 
visitors, but that her expenses had been paid regu- 
larly and she would soon be discharged, as she was 
convalescing." 

" Do you think, Donald," asked Murva, in a still 
lower tone, with a glance at her husband, " that she 
has been leading an immoral life ? " 

" She gave me that impression," he answered briefly. 

Morning found Kate and her husband ready for their 
return home. With promises of a return in the future, 
good-byes were said, and they departed, she with the 
gnawing sorrow which she kept covered from her hus- 
band, he ready for his daily duties again. 

Murva looked after them as they drove away, think- 
ing to herself — "It cannot be true. She must be 
helped, but I wonder how I shall accomplish it." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Harold, do you believe a man could ever be un- 
faithful to his wife if he really loved her ? " 

Harold Deering looked sharply at Murva as she 
asked this question. They had been talking of a case 
of marital infidelity, to which the daily press had de- 
voted a very liberal amount of space on account of the 
social prominence of the parties involved. She spoke 
very earnestly and seriously, looking at him mean- 
while with that direct gaze so characteristic of her. 
He moved about a little in his chair, as he answered, 

" Why, no, of course not ! Why do you ask ? " 

" I mean under any circumstances, Harold, even if 
he were disappointed because of conditions that could 
not be controlled," she continued, without changing her 
gaze. He rose from his seat and poked the fire in the 
grate. 

" What conditions ? What do you mean ? " he 
asked. 

" Well, suppose the wife, through no fault of her 
own, became unable to be to her husband what she 
was formerly. Could any deficiency on her part justify 
what is ordinarily termed unfaithfulness ? " 

He seated himself again, as he answered, " It seems 
to me, my dear, that you ask a positive and absolute 
answer where only a relative one is possible. What 
has induced this voyage of discovery on your part ? " 
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" I do not know that there is anjrthing to discover so 
far as my views are concerned, Harold. But I want 
to know what you think, and through you what other 
men think, for I suppose one man's ideas fairly repre- 
sent those of the majority. Of course I hope you will 
agree with me, but I want to hear you say it." 

He saw she was very much in earnest and, remem- 
bering their former conversation, he did not feel quite 
easy as to the outcome of the present one. He had 
noticed that his wife had been unusually silent and pre- 
occupied in the few days which had elapsed since the 
departure of their friends ; had observed that she was 
not quite so responsive to his every word and look as 
usual, and that she had seemed to be pondering 
something intently. There had grown with him a 
vague sense of far-offness on his wife's part since that 
memorable evening, which he had hardly acknowledged 
even to himself, so undefined and intangible was it. 
He felt now that it would be wise to answer cautiously, 
as there was no knowing what new tendency she might 
manifest ; and he was faintly conscious that it was just 
a little uncomfortable in consequence, when his wife 
did too much individual thinking. He really wished 
she wouldn't ; but he must answer her. 

" Unfaithfulness is a pretty broad term," he said, 
" though in its common application it is narrowed to 
one meaning. I think very few men are really un- 
faithful to their wives in proportion to those who have 
provocation so to be. But I really do not see, Murva, 
why you are following this subject. It can have no 
special interest to you." 

"Yes, it has, Harold. Any subject which so 
nearly concerns the happiness of men and women must 
have a special interest for me. We cannot be shut 
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out entirely from the lives of others. We are too closely 
related to the whole human body not to have a vital 
interest in all that concerns it. And it seems to me 
that I am only lately waking up to this fact, and have 
a deal of lost time to make up." 

She smiled, and nodded her head at him as he looked 
at her with rather a troubled expression in his eyes. 

" Nowl want to know if men would consider themselves 
justified, when their wives fall short of what is con- 
sidered their full duty, through inability to perform it, 
in a course of conduct which, without this fact, would 
be considered reprehensible." 

*' I suppose men generally look upon these things 
somewhat differently from women, Murva," he said at 
last. " Their natures are different " — Murva started 
at this echo of Kate's words — "and one cannot be 
judged by the same rules which are fair to the other. 
There could be circumstances vmder which a man might 
overstep the strict letter of the law of marital faithful- 
ness without being really unfaithful to his wife in spirit 
And this would be considered reprehensible by those 
unable to take into account the fundamental difference 
in the two natures, but justifiable by those who do. 
Sentiment would be shocked, but reason would be 
satisfied ; and according as these predominated in the 
individual, would the verdict be." 

He did not like to answer his wife thus. He felt 
as if it was unwise, but the words seemed to be drawn 
out of him in spite of himself. Why could she not let 
such things alone ? 

" Which would be the justifiable circumstances, • 
Harold ? " persisted Murva quiedy. 

" Well, if a woman did not treat her husband as he 
had a right to expect of her ; did not make a home for 
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him, but made him wretched instead, many would think 
him not to blame if he consoled himself elsewhere." 

" But we are not speaking of such cases as these, 
you know,*'* continued Murva. " Only of those where no 
blame can possibly attach to the wife." 

"Well, physical incapacity on her part would 
be considered justifiable cause," he answered re- 
luctantly. 

" Even if she were entirely blameless and was a 
perfect helpmeet for every other need of the husband's 
nature ? " she went on. 

" Why how can there but be a great lack when this is 
the case," he replied in a defensive tone, for some- 
thing which he felt in his wife impelled him to defence 
of the position. "There cannot be a complete and 
satisfactory married life when this all-important element 
is left out, through inability on either side to meet its 
demands." 

" How about mastery of them, Harold ? " asked his 
wife in a peculiarly distinct tone. 

" Mastery ! " he repeated in surprise. " You do not 
know what you are talking about, Murva. Physical 
needs are imperative, and health depends upon their 
gratification. Ask any physician, and he ^will tell you 
that this is so. If these needs cannot be met with 
with one's wife what is a man going to do ? " 

Murva was silent. She was conscious of a cold, 
sickening disgust growing within her. It seemed as if 
a blight had fallen upon everything ; as if the world 
was upside down. Was this the all-important value of 
the wife ? She was roused by her husband's voice. 

" If a man, being impelled by his necessities, seeks 
that which his wife is unable to afford, and because he 
must, she is in nowise wronged thereby. She is de- 
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frauded of nothing, for her husband's love for her is 
very different from any feeling he may bestow elsewhere. 
But I do not see why you should pursue this subject 
There is nothing to be gained by it, and no need of it. 
We, fortunately, have no such experience. You are 
the dearest wife that a man ever had, my darling! 
Come and sit on my knee 1 " And he held out his 
hand to her. 

Murva rose and came to him, but not as impulsively 
as formerly. He even thought he saw a slight hesita- 
tion in her manner. She continued unusually silent, 
although he exerted himself to interest her ; but with 
all his efforts she was not as responsive as usual. A 
sudden thought struck him. 

" Had you any particular married pair in mind to- 
night, Murva } " he asked her. 

Murva could not betray her friend's confidence, even 
to her husband. Neither could she tell him how his 
every word had been an echo of Kate's, and had fallen 
with a sickening, crushing weight upon her which she 
knew would bring rebellion when the present mental 
numbness caused by it had passed. 

" I found myself wondering over these matters and 
doubtless Kate's visit here started the train of thought. 
She is such a feeble little woman ; but, oh ! how much 
to her husband in spite of that. And he is such a 
noble man." 

" That he is,** assented her husband heartily. " And 
the very personification of devotion. He thinks of noth- 
ing, not even of his professional duties and researches, 
I verily believe, without considering how they will affect 
her through the demands upon him. Mrs. Kate is one 
of the luckiest women on earth, and I hope she realises 
the fact." ': 
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Murva remembered the carefully-hidden sorrow 
which was Kate's constant companion, and thought to 
herself that there was, truly, a very great difference in 
the way men and women viewed these things ; and she — 
supposed wearily, that each was but following the in- 
dividual nature, and could not help it. 

She rose from his knee, and made the adjustment 
of a table cover which had been dragged awry seem 
the excuse for doing so. She did not return, but seated 
herself at a little distance as she began to speak of some 
matters relating to his business on which he had volun- 
tarily conferred with her a few days before ; and she 
did not refer to her former subject for the remainder 
of the evening. 

As they went upstairs, later, to their own room, Har- 
old put his hand under his wife's arm with a lifting 
motion as he said, " Your step is not as light to-night 
as usual, Murva. Are you not well ? " 

" Perfectly, dear," she replied gently. "I have one 
of my quiet moods, I suppose. I always was peculiar, 
you know," and she smiled faintly. 

Manlike, her husband could not understand how she 
should feel differently this evening from what she usu- 
ally did if there was no cause for it ; and set it down 
to women's ways," for the best of them had them, he 
said to himself. But he also set himself to cheer her 
up with kisses and caresses ; and they roused in Murva 
a feeling new to her, one that almost frightened her. 
Could it be that she did not want him to kiss and ca- 
ress her ? Her own husband who was dearer to her 
than all the world beside ? That these were unwelcome 
instead of precious as formerly ? 

She tried to banish the feeling, to reason herself out 
of it, as she lay by his side. It could not be that she 
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loved him less ? Oh ! no I no ! That was not so I 
But there was a new element in her feeling toward him. 
What did it mean ? She wished he would cease, would 
leave her to herself. She felt bound and cramped in 
some way, and there was no response to them in her. 
She moved uneasily away from him, but he only became 
the more demonstrative, gathering her into his arms 
and holding her so tightly she could scarcely stir, show- 
ering kisses upon her lips, and neck, and bosom, mur 
muring in a low tone, *' My darling ! My love ! " 

There was that in his touch to-night which made hei 
shudder inwardly. And yet the difference must be in 
her, not in him, she reasoned. He was only showing his 
love for her. Love ! Was this wild passion which was 
increasing every moment, and which held her fast in a 
palpitating grasp, breathing a hot turbulent breath upon 
her so that she was half suffocated, love 1 Was this 
almost ferocity the expression of love? Was there 
an3rthing divine or lasting in this feeling which would 
soon exhaust itself by its own intensity ? This fero- 
cious thing«.was not a man, but an animal, and it loved 
her! 

A tumult began to rage within her which she could not 
control. She was possessed by the desire to break loose 
from him, from this creature whkfa was not her husband, 
was not what she loved. She could not bear it I There 
was something unholy, something revolting about it. 
She struggled in his arms, struggled so determinedly 
that she broke from him and sprang from the bed, 
panting with the excess of feeling roused in her, seek- 
ing blindly to escape from something horrible to her, 
and frightened, both at her own desire and her im- 
pulsive act. 

She stood in the middle of the room« the dim night- 
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light showing her white-robed form against the dark 
background of shadows, as if she were halted there in 
her impetuous flight, conscious only of a wild resolve 
to get away from something hateful to her. 

Her husband raised himself to a sitting posture, and 
stared at her in amazement. 

" What is the matter with you, Murva ? Are you ill ? " 
he demanded. 

** No ! Yes ! I— don't know ! " she answered in a 
choked and stifled voice. " I feel strangely. I want to 
be by myself. I — ^let me go to another room for to- 
night, Harold. I must be alone." 

" You must be alone 1 " he repeated, more astonished 
than ever. ** Why, what do you mean ? " 

" I am not really ill, Harold, and yet I do not feel 
quite myself, so I will sleep alone to-night, if you do not 
mind." And she moved toward the door. 

" You will do nothing of the kind," he answered in a 
hard, determined voice which stopped her with her 
hand upon the door-knob. " If there is anything the 
matter, tell me what it is plainly. I do not understand 
your actions." 

She stood still where she was, bewildered and fright- 
ened by inward promptings and by the tone of her hus- 
band's voice. She could feel that he was looking at 
her with a new and strange expression, though in the 
dim light she could hardly see his face. He waited a 
moment. She did not move, and made no reply, and 
he continued. 

" Your place is here, and I shall not consent to your 
leaving it till you give me some good and sufficient 
reason for doing so." 

Shall not consent ? Had she really no right to be by 
herself without her husband's consent t Was this what 
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marriage meant ? Her hand fell from the door, and she 
leaned agamst it for support. It seemed as if revela- 
tion after revelation was coming to her beyond her 
strength to meet She was a wife, and she must go 
back to her place, whatever her individual inclination 
might be. She moved slowly toward the bed and sat 
down upon it She felt strangely weak, and she 
shivered from head to foot 

^'Come, lie down, Murva," said her husband, in 
a mollified voice. " You will take cold." And he drew 
her down beside him, and covered her with the bed- 
clothes. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

The following morning as Murva and her husband 
were seated at the breakfast-table, a servant entered 
with a telegram which had just arrived. 

" Your father is failing rapidly. You had better 
come at once. 

" Crawford." 

She handed it to her husband after she had read 
it, saying, " We will go in the noon train, will we not, 
Harold ? " 

" You can go then, certainly," he replied, " but I 
must follow you later if necessary. I cannot leave my 
business so suddenly, but will arrange matters so as to 
come at once if anything happens. Now do not exert 
yourself too much, I do not believe you are quite well," 
— she was unusually pale and heavy-eyed this morning 
— " but let Ann pack whatever is necessary to be taken 
with you. You do not feel particularly unhappy over 
this news, do you, my dear ? You knew it was liable 
to come at any time." 

" No, Harold. If I am honest I must say that I feel 
no grief over the prospect of my father's death, for 
what has his life been during the last seven years but 
a worse than death ? And I have never had the love for 
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him that is usually bestowed upon a father. How could 
I ? It was never called up in me." 

" How could you indeed ! " rejoined her husband. 
" Men do not realise what they are doing when they 
make tyrants of themselves. I thank heaven that I 
was the means of taking you out of that bondage, my 
darling ! You would have died before this if you had 
remained in it." 

*' I think I should have freed myself some time/' 
replied Murva, very gently. 

" Well, I must be off," said he, as they rose from 
the table. " Make your preparations with as little ex- 
ertion as possible, and I will return in time to take you 
to the station." 

He kissed her good-bye — he never left her without 
doing so— and Murva placed herself at the window 
where she could watch him till he turned the comer, as 
was her invariable custom. Then she went to attend 
to her duties, feeling that her inclination to remain quiet 
must not be indulged. She experienced an unusual sol- 
icitude as to her household, that all its details might be 
faultless, and that in what belonged to her own per- 
sonal supervision there might be nothing lacking. 

Not till she found herself in the moving train, every- 
thing carefully attended to at home, and her husband 
had taken leave of her with the promise to follow her 
shortly, did she seem able to review the events of the 
last twenty-four hours which had been waiting her 
attention under all the immediate action incidental to 
her going away. Some of the repulsion which she had 
felt the preceding night, and which had then sprung into 
existence, as if the visible birth of something pre- 
viously hidden, clung to her still. 

There was a new element in her thought of her 
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husband, something which, as yet, she did not under- 
stand and could only feel. It was a fact to her con- 
sciousness» though her reason could not now supply 
the why and wherefore for it. But her natural prob- 
ing tendency began to exercise itself to this end. She 
reviewed their conversation of the previous evening, 
and now she could see that since Kate's disclosure she 
had had, way down in the bottom of her heart, covered 
from sight, a fear that what her friend had declared as 
the inevitable consequence of a man's nature might be 
true, might be a fact that must be recognised, however 
much her own higher instincts might reject and turn 
from it. Her seven years' experience of married life 
had been all that could be desired, according to the 
common verdict. And yet, at their expiration there 
had broken from her a protest which her husband could 
not understand, and which, she now saw, most men 
would not understand, if he was a fair example of the 
rest. 

Why was there this protest ? Why had she been 
impelled, almost against her will, to give utterance to 
what had been slowly growing within her during these 
seven really happy years ? For she was not unhappy I 
She had no reason to be so. All that a kind, loving 
and indulgent husband could be and do had been her 
portion. But, as she had said to him, she felt " swallowed 
up " and something in her, something which could not 
be satisfied with the care and affection bestowed upon 
a loved and valuable prisoner, had risen up and asserted 
its claims. It had spoken from her even while she felt 
half frightened and more than half wicked because of 
it, had spoken because it could not remain silent, and 
it had clamoured ever since, even though for a time she 
had turned from it and recused to hear it : clamoured 
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for its rights, demanded that recognition which would 
alone satisfy it and silence its voice. 

It was the " I " of her which could not be content as 
the adjunct of the husband, which, because of what it 
was, could not be absorbed utterly in the wife who was 
only that adjunct; which protested and protested, 
till from the first faint whisperings its voice had 
grown loud and strong and filled her ears with its 
din. And what a senseless fighting of ghosts it was, 
reason told her, speaking for men and women in gen- 
eral, representing the view of the situation which would 
be theirs. Other's would say " What is it that you 
want ? How can you possibly desire more than you 
have, except perhaps it be children ? You have an 
elegant home, a kind husband, all the money you want, 
an influential position in society if you choose to have 
it. What in the name of common sense do you seek 
further ? " 

And as this arraignment rose before her the old cry 
sprang to her lips, " I seek freedom from bondage ! " 

" Bondage ! You in bondage ! " laughed a chorus 
of voices. " Why you are as free as it is possible for 
a woman to be. What would you do if your husband 
was a Turk, and you were shut up in a harem cage ? 
Then you might complain, but not now ! " 

Ah ! but there is more than one way of keeping a 
prisoner. She had stood at a window of her house one 
day which overlooked the garden of a neighbor. A 
boy had a bird fastened to a post in the ground, by 
means of a string tied around one of its legs. The 
bird was out of doors, in the air and sunlight ; was fed 
and tended carefully, for the boy loved it dearly. It 
had a chance to fly, of course. It would be cruel to 
deprive the bird of the opportunity. But with all this 
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loving forethought and care the bird seemed to regard 
the boy as an enemy. Strange, when he was so fond 
of it ! It would spread its little wings and fly only to 
be pulled back by the cruel string. So far and no far- 
ther. But it was the string that was cruel and not the 
boy. He only took care of his own. 

When it had flown as far as it could and was brought 
back to the ground struggling and beating its little 
wings uselessly, it would rest for a moment, panting 
helplessly, only to make a new effort when the boy 
sought to caress it, sought to show it that he loved it. 
And the boy looked at it as if he would say, " Poor 
little thing I Why do you not know better ? I only 
want to love you, and what are you afraid of ? " 

Another effort, and again the bird would crouch 
helplessly on the ground, and all the while it had wings 
which were made for flying, yet the boy wondered why 
it should do so ; wondered why it should act like the 
bird it was; wondered why it could not be content 
with him. And the little bird, struggling to use its own, 
use that which was a part of itself, use the wings which 
were made to fly with, use them according to their 
nature and to its own as a bird, wondered why it was 
hindered from mounting up to where it belonged, 
and could not see, because it suffered, that the boy 
loved it. 

Ah ! the cruel string ! It was the bird's enemy and 
the boy's enemy as well, even while he thought it his 
friend because it kept the bird his own. 

The boy left the bird, and ran up and down in the 
garden, free to go where he would, while the bird re- 
mained fast where it was. But he was a boy, and it 
was only a bird. And all the while it had wings, but 
it could not get away from the string. What were its 
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wings worth if it could not use them ? It had them ! 
Ye^. But it was as if they were not, and all because 
of the cruel string. 

If he would only loose it, and let the bird go 1 she 
had thought as she stood at the window. Then the 
bird, being free and not frightened, would learn to love 
the boy, would come at his call, and perch on his 
shoulder and eat from his hand. How much better 
that would be 1 she had said as she turned from the 
window. 

But now she saw why the bird was kept a prisoner. 
The cruel string which kept it so, which let it fly to be 
sure, but only so far, was the nature of the boy. He 
was not to blame for being a boy, and for acting accord- 
ing to the nat^jce of a boy. Of course he would seek 
to hold that which he desired, and how could he under- 
stand that what he loved should fear him when he was 
only trying to show it that he did love ? How could he see 
that the string, the boy nature, was the mutual enemy ? 
Did he loose it, he would lose his bird. How could 
he see that, so loosed, it might come back to him? 
drawn by a stronger bond than the old one ? 

His boy eyes could not see so far ! And the boy 
could not change his nature— ^ould not even see that 
with him there was anything to be changed! But 
he could see that the bird ought to change— ought to 
stop flying away from him, and rest content under his 
caressing hand ! And yet where he thought he saw he 
was really blind 1 For did not the bird in flying act 
according to its own nature, too ? And how could it 
help it .> 

Oh, it was a pity for both I For the boy and for the 
bird ! Each was true to its nature, and what could be 
dooe ? Were the string suddenly cut and the bird 
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loosed, the boy would suffer, because he could under- 
stand .nothing but that he had lost what he loved. But 
he would grow ! Ah ! 

A revelation broke upon her : He would grow / 
Because of what he was, he could not always remain a 
boy ; and when he was older he would see that that 
which gave the boy pain was the means of a greater 
delight to the man. For the bird, untrammeled, free 
to use its wings, and fearless because of its unchecked 
freedom, would come to the man while it would flee 
from the boy; and because the man, as the higher 
nature grown from the boy, could recognize the nature 
and necessities of the bird, could understand that the 
first of these is freedom. 

She began to see why she had this instinctive long- 
ing within her which was accompanied by the passion- 
ate, though at most times silent, protest against what 
she felt to be a bondage ; one so subtle as to appear 
to be freedom. It was the prompting to use the wings 
which were a part of herself. It is not the nature of a 
bird to rest contentedly upon the ground where . the 
boy is satisfied. 

And there was no fault to be found with her hus- 
band. He was not to blame. It was the present 
man-nature, to which marriage gave the opportunity 
of tying the string round the leg of the bird : and if the 
bird strained the string in its efforts to act out its own 
nature and seek that which is ever above the ground, 
of course the man would cry out because he could un- 
derstand only that he was hurt and was in danger of 
losing his own. She must wait for her husband to 
grow out of this boyhood into true manhood. 

Murva sat wrapt and absorbed as the train rolled on 
hour after houTi taking no note of time in the preoc- 
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cupation of her mind by this all-absorbing subject 
She could dimly discern that her repulsion of yester- 
day was but the natural recoil from that love according 
to the man nature which, to her, was not love but bond- 
age : one that held the wife fast in a relentless grasp 
which she riveted with a sense of duty till the impulse 
within her should grow strong enough to compel the 
spreading of her wings. And all women were held in 
it, some consciously, others unconsciously, these wak- 
ing to the fact only when the instinctive trying of their 
wings brought the tug upon the string : and then, in 
their fear, they began to look upon the one who had 
tied it as their enemy. Her old question, asked of 
her friend, " What is marriage ? " marriage .itself was 
beginning to answer after seven years. 

Suddenly she awoke to the fact that it was growing 
dark, and she must be nearing her journey's end. 
Soon the lights of Millville were in sight and when 
she stepped from the train at the station Dr. Crawford 
came forward to meet her. 

" How is my father ? " was her first question. 

"About the same," answered Donald. "He has 
held his own to-day and he may hold out for a few 
days longer. Let me take you first to our home, and 
after you have had some supper I will go with you 
there." 

Kate and her parents gave Murva their usual warm 
greeting. She occupied a place in the hearts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Melton very near to their own children. As 
she prepared, later, to go to her father the good pas- 
tor said gently, " I should be very glad to give your 
father such consolation as a Christian clergyman is 
able to afford, but I do not know if it would be accept- 
able to him. I have visited him at times, but have 
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always felt that he did not desire me to do so. If it 
will not be an intrusion I will go again to-morrow." 

She found him lying in the old place where he had 
been for so long. He had changed since she saw him 
last, though he was the same prisoner, so far as motion 
was concerned ; and she felt that he was now captive 
to a stronger than his old master. He looked at her 
as she stood by his bedside and took his hand in 
hers ; and she saw that with his recognition of her, 
some of the old expression came into his eyes, flam- 
ing up suddenly and putting out the feeble passivity 
which had been in them at first. 

Had he not yet forgiven her ? she asked herself. 
Could it be that he would carry his implacability over 
the dark river ? Her heart was heavy as she turned 
from the bed and seated herself beyond his range of 
vision. 

Her stepmother's greeting was more cordial than 
usual. Mrs. Kroom had had her husband to herself 
till she was glad of other companionship. She shrank 
from the one who was gradually closing his relent- 
less grasp upon him, and could not bear to witness 
the canying away of the captive, alone. She told 
Murva of the gradual change which had come over 
her father, dwelling upon all the details with that 
faithfulness in their delineation which showed the nar- 
row boundaries of her daily life. 

Dr. Crawford said to her, after an examination of 
his patient, that he would return later to escort her 
back to the Meltons' home, as there was no prospect 
of an immediate change in her father's condition. 
But Murva, feeling her stepmother's desire, turned to 
her and asked, 

" Would you not like me to remain with you to-night, 
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mother ? And the " mother " seemed to fall naturally 
from her lips as she spoke. 

" If you don't mind," replied Mrs. Kroom. 

" Then I will gladly stay," said Murva, " and " — ^turn- 
ing to Donald — " you will be here again in the morning ? " 

" Yes, early in the morning," he replied. " But do not 
sit up 1 Go to bed, and get your rest. The nurse can 
do all that is necessary." 

Mrs. Kroom had lately been obliged to call in the 
services of a night-nurse, sorely against her will, because 
of the expense ; for she must have provision for her old 
age. Murva promised to do so, and found herself later 
in her old room where she had not slept since leaving 
her father's house, all those years ago, driven out by him 
in his anger which had not yet, she feared, burned 
itself away. Her rest was fitful and broken, and she 
finally started suddenly from her uneasy slumber, broad 
awake as if she had not been in bed at all, to find the 
daylight struggling through the windows. She felt im- 
pelled to rise and go downstairs at once. She experi- 
enced none of the lassitude which she frequently felt 
on waking, and which she had to shake off by a vigor- 
ous effort of will before she could get up. 

Almost without her own volition she sprang out of 
bed, thrust her feet into slippers, and, throwing on a 
dressing-gown, ran hastily but lightly and noiselessly 
downstairs and into the sitting-room. Her stepmother 
lay asleep upon a lounge, and as she looked through the 
door of her father's room she saw that the nurse was 
asleep in her high-backed chair. She passed quickly 
to the bedside and stood there, made powerless to move 
by what she saw. 

Like a thief in the night death had come upon his 
victim and was just loosing the last hold upon things 
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worldly. Nicholas Kroom was drawing almost his last 
breath. With a spasmodic movement his head turned 
toward Murva, and she saw in his eyes a wild implor- 
ing as they rested upon her, a look as if he begged her 
to hold him back from that which was tearing him away ; 
a look which had none of the old anger and unforgiv- 
ingness, but was entreating and beseeching instead, while 
the eyes stared at something beyond her which imprinted 
horror and despair upon his face. It was pinched and 
drawn and a grey whiteness was over it, through which 
that look made its way, chilling Murva's very soul within 
her. 

Even as she looked at him, with a little struggle in his 
throat which she saw but did not hear, for it was noise- 
less, his breath ceased, while his eyes still stared at and 
through her. 

The absolute stillness of it all was appalling, and held 
her for the moment without the power of speech or 
motion. The nurse moved a little in her chair, and this 
broke the spell. She called loudly, and her stepmother 
sprang to the door, while the aroused nurse grasped the 
side of the bed as her eyes fell upon the dead face of 
Nicholas Kroom. 

In the grey morning light his soul had been wrested 
from him by a despot more powerful than he had ever 
been ; while the only watcher at its departure was the 
child he had rejected — when she ceased to be his vassal. 

IS 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The funeral was over. That which had been called 
Nicholas Kroom was put out of sight, and his towns- 
people went about their accustomed ways with a remem- 
brance of him which was best expressed by silence. 

Harold Deering had come to Millville at once on 
receipt of Dr. Crawford's telegram announcing the death, 
and had sought to soothe and comfort his wife by every 
means in his power when he heard of the shock which 
she had experienced. Murva was deeply thankful that 
she had remained in her father's house that night ; yet 
there was before her, for days, that awful grey-white 
face with its dumb imploring. 

She remembered old John Wilson's views of death : 
the mountain on the other side of " the valley of the 
shadow " which had to be climbed : and from her inmost 
heart went up the prayer that, if this were so, there 
might be some kindly hand held forth to her father as he 
came out of the dark valley and found himself at the 
base of that mountain on whose top lay what he had to, 
sometime, reach. For he must be tired, frightened and 
bewildered, she thought to herself, and surely the good 
God made provision for all His creatures according to 
their needs. If these did not cease with the giving up 
of the mortal breath, then the supply for them could not 
cease either. " Like as a father pitieth his children," 
old John had said. She could leave him to the care 
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and guidance which, unlike the earthly, would never 
sleep while even one of these little ones was in ex- 
tremity. 

She did not mourn over her father's death. Why 
should she? She did better then that: she cleared 
from her remembrance of him the last vestige of resent- 
ment, and filled it with the best she knew of him, feel- 
ing that there was a better above that. She voluntarily 
resigned, in the interest of her stepmother, all claim 
upon her father's small estate, feeling that she was the 
one most in need of it — a decision in which her husband 
promptly acquiesced. 

Mrs. Kroom decided to return to her old home as 
soon as the house she lived in could be sold. Her 
husband's business had been disposed of long before 
his death. With what remained to her, and the pro- 
ceeds of this sale, she could live more than comfortably 
in the surroundings she had left to become Nicholas 
Kroom's wife. 

On the third day after the funeral Harold Deering 
returned to New York alone, granting his wife's request 
that she be allowed to remain for a few days longer. 
Murva had a half-defined purpose in mind which she 
wished to carry out before returning home. She did 
not want to make any mistake ; did not want to allow 
any feeling to wax strong within her which could be 
clearly shown her to be unworthy of a woman and a 
wife. She had a strong sense of justice, and this led 
her to examine carefully her own motives and conclu- 
sions, to see if misconceptions prompted them. Look 
which way she would, one bald fact confronted her at 
every turn : the duty of the wife because of the nature 
of the husband, and the latitude tacitly allowed him for 
the same reason. 
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But this same sense of justice, and an instinct as 
well, made her rebel against this accepted fact as a 
necessary and inevitable one. What could she do? 
What step should she take to satisfy herself one way 
or the other ? She wanted to know. She wanted to 
do everything in her power that would give her knowl- 
edge on these vital questions, for they were vital ones. 
They lay at the foundation of the marriage relation, and 
upon their answer depended the nature of the marriage 
built upon it. True marriage is prompted by love, she 
argued. Of course ! Everybody knew that ! But what 
is love ? Something which endures for ever ? How 
could that be known ? From evidence offered it seemed 
to endure for a season. 

What was that feeling, called love, which prompts 
marriage ? What its nature ? She had the conviction 
that there was a deathless love ; but she was beginning 
to see that this was not the feeling of a lover for his 
loved one, though her feeling might be higher than his 
and come nearer to it. 

But she could get help in one direction. Dr. Craw- 
ford was an old and trusted friend, as well as a phy- 
sician. He was competent to put one side of the matter 
fairly before her, and would respect her confidence at 
the same time, did she feel it necessary to give it to 
him. By remaining a few days she could confer with 
him as the physician who could give her positive and 
reliable information regarding the physical constitution 
of the husband, and if it made his needs on that line so 
imperative and all-absorbing as to shape everything else 
to themselves. 

A day or two after her husband's return to the city, 
Donald invited her to accompany him on his drive to 
a patient who lived some distance in the country. " It 
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will do you good," said he. " You are too thought- 
ful." 

Murva laughed a little, as she replied, " I do not 
think that over-thoughtfulness can be urged as an ob- 
jection against women in general." 

" Go, dear," said Kate. " You are looking paler than 
I like to see you." So Murva prepared herself, climbed 
into the doctor's buggy, and drove away with him. 
Here was the opportunity she wanted, and how should 
she begin to improve it ? How bring forward and 
discuss the subject she had in view and keep it upon 
general grounds, so that she would not appear to have 
a particular and personal interest in it and in what he 
might reply to it t 

They drove by the very small house of one of the 
poorest men in Millville. In the street before it, as 
well as behind it and on both sides of it, were children, 
a swarm of them and of assorted sizes. The sum of 
their clothing would have ordinarily been considered 
sufficient for half their number. The larger ones were 
taking care of the smaller ones, and the smaller ones 
were taking care of themselves. They all looked alike, 
as if they were made after the same pattern ; and 
looked at Murva and Dr. Crawford when they drove 
by as if they had a grudge against the world for being 
in it, but meant to get all the enjoyment they could, 
just the same. 

Murva looked at the many dirty faces and fingers 
which seemed to take Jack Frost's nips as a matter of 
course, and asked suddenly, " Do you think that a man 
as poor and lazy as Jim Harris is, has any right to have 
such a family of children ? " 

Donald laughed. " It is not a question of right but 
of nature," he said. "The privilege of marriage and 
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parenthood belongs to the poorest and most inefficient 
equally with the wealthiest and most capable." 

" But what belongs to the children, Donald ? What 
is their privilege ? " 

" Well, it would seem as if, in some cases, like this 
one for instance, the privilege of being born and getting 
on afterwards any way they can, was about the only 
one they had." 

" But, Donald, this is not right ! Now, is it ? More 
than that is due children, even the poorest of them." 

" But, Murva, if parents can do no more for their 
children, even if they had the will, than feed and clothe 
them, and that scantily, during their infant years ; if this 
is all they are able to do, hard as it is for the children, 
there seems to be no remedy for it." 

"It seems to me," said Marva firmly, "as if there 
was one sure and all-embracing remedy. If this is all 
a man and woman can do for a child, what right have 
they to be parents? They should not be." 

" But we come back to our starting-point," replied 
Donald. " It is entirely a question of nature ; and that 
is stronger in men and women than any law that ever 
has been or ever could be devised. Children are the le- 
gitimate consequence of human nature. Any attempted 
restriction of parenthood would be a blow aimed at 
the fundamental right of individuals, which is beyond all 
other rights. We can say to Jim Harris, * Go to work 
with a vim, and do the best you can to take care of your- 
self or we will not help you in the least, will not have 
anything to do with you.' But we cannot say * You 
must not have children, for you cannot support them.' 
He can have just as many as mother Nature ushers into 
the world through him, and the community must help 
him to take care of them." 
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" But I cannot feel satisfied with this view of the 
matter," insisted Murva. "There is rank injustice 
somewhere. It puts all the necessity on the side of the 
parents and recognises none for the children. They are 
merely the helpless victims of these necessities and they 
must bear — no help for it — all that these entail upon 
them. I cannot see that the children have any indi- 
vidual fundamental right at all except, when they get 
old enough, to perpetuate the kind of parenthood which 
is responsible for them. To me this is horrible." 

" There is much that seems wrong, that should not 
be, consequent upon the relation of the sexes even in 
marriage, when we look upon it with our higher individual 
views which inevitably rouse in us dissatisfaction with 
prevailing conditions. But we have to deal with facts 
instead of with our dissatisfactions ; and that Nature 
must and will have her way is one of the greatest of these. 
All that can be done is to regulate and legalise the means 
through which this is accomplished, and this regulation 
must apply equally to all. All men are equal before the 
law. The husband and father who cannot put bread 
into his own mouth, who is vile and debased in every 
conceivable way as a man, is exactly the same, so far as 
the legal recognition of his husbandly and fatherly right 
goes, as any other husband and father in the community. 
The wife and children of such a man have to bear the 
misfortune of their position. There is no help for it." 

Murva was silent for a few minutes, pondering what 
Dr. Crawford had said. It all tended to confirm her 
fears. Finally she asked, " Would not Mrs* Harris do 
well to take the matter into her own hands, and refuse 
to have more children ? " 

" But she has no right to do so ! " answered Dr. Craw- 
ford. " She is a wife." 
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" And because a woman is a wife she must continue 
to bear children, whether she wishes to or not ? Whether 
it is best or not ? " asked Murva. 

" Do you not see," continued Donald, '* that this is the 
natural and legitimate result of her position as a wife ? 
She takes this obligation upon her when she marries, and 
whatever her husband demands of her as her husband 
she must meet and fulfil. Of course there are cases 
where it is better, for many reasons, that married pairs 
should not have children ; and, with these, a mutual un- 
derstanding is all-essential. But the refusal of a wife 
to meet the conditions of marriage, to recognise the 
rights and the needs of her husband, would be totally 
unwarranted, except in extreme, exceptional instances. 
That would be a blow aimed at marriage itself, and would 
surely open the way for unlicensed indulgence outside 
of the marriage relation on the part of the husband, for 
which the wife would be responsible. It would be a 
calamity for both of them." 

" Dr. Crawford, I want to ask you as a physician," 
said Murva, speaking quietly and slowly, " if the phys- 
ical needs of men are really the necessities which must 
govern and regulate the conditions of marriage ? Are 
they, in themselves, by their own nature, necessities, or 
are they so considered through desire and educa- 
tion?'' 

"They are necessities in themselves, most cer- 
tainly," answered the physician. "A man's health 
and vigour depend upon their being met, for they are 
a vital part of his nature." 

" Then an unmarried man must have his needs met, 
equally with the married man, in order to preserve his 
health ? " continued Murva. 

Dr. Crawford hesitated. " Unfortunately, yes," he 
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replied finally. " But it would not do to declare this 
fact to unmarried women." 

" If this is so, if unmarried men must, because of the 
necessities of their nature, follow that course which 
alone can preserve their health, why is it pronounced 
immoral ? " she asked. - 

" That is the sweeping decision which is the conse- 
quence of no discrimination. The necessary amount 
of food is right and essential. Over-indulgence is glut- 
tony, which is reprehensible. Immorality is this over- 
indulgence, not the necessary, as every physician 
knows. Therefore the marriage relation is the safe 
and proper one ; and this is why all physicians fre- 
quently advise young men to marry. A good wife is 
often their salvation." 

" Then it would follow," continued Murva, " that the 
woman who 'vyas the means of meeting the unmarried 
man's legitimate necessities was not immoral. This 
could be said only of the one who was the partner of 
his over-indulgence." 

Dr. Crawford started. " Why I — ^why ! — this view of 
it never occurred to me. I " 

" But if this course is justifiable on the part of the 
unmarried man, if he is compelled to pursue it, surely 
the means by which his health is preserved is not 
deserving of condemnation," argued Murva. 

" He ought to marry ! He ought to marry ! " an- 
swered Or. Crawford hurriedly. 

" But while he is getting ready to marry ? He can- 
not do so always when he would wish to. He must be 
able to support a wife. Meanwhile he must, of course, 
preserve his health. This necessitates, as a legitimate 
factor in the community, the means of that preserva- 
tion, does it not 1 " 
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Dr. Crawford jerked the reins nervously, and did not 
reply. 

" I do not see," Murva went on, " why the moral 
young man — according to this definition of immorality 
— the one who seeks only that which is a necessity, 
should consider the woman through whom he secures 
it immoral. Or why, admitting this doctrine of physi- 
cal necessity as the all-powerful ruler, to the place of 
law which must regulate all things, society should con- 
demn either party. Both are equal partakers in that 
which nature demands and must have. Where is there, 
justly, condemnation ? " 

" A woman's needs are not the equal of man's," he 
replied. 

" That is not the point, and you know it is not ! " 
insisted Murva. "If what is commonly called im- 
morality in a young man is not really immorality up to 
a certain point, but a necessity to his well-being instead, 
that fact legitimises the course he so far pursues and 
his partner in it. And medical science, through its 
representatives, is authority for this fact, and so 
sponsor for these logical conclusions. I do not see that 
the woman concerned differs from the wife who comes 
afterward, except in the feeling with which the man 
regards her. Both are recompensed for their services." 

Donald turned and looked at her. He saw that she 
was speaking with deep feeling. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes were very bright, and she was looking 
straight before her as if she were talking more to her- 
self than to him. 

" And the woman who ministers to the moral young 
man is free to accept or reject his request, for he must 
request. The wife is bound hand and foot by her 
wifehood to the demand . of her husband, for he has 
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the right to demand. There is something very strange 
about this which I do not understand." 

" Well, Murva, do not seek to. Let it alone," he 
said. " It is not your province to take up such ques- 
tions as these and to battle for them in your own 
individual person. Nature and custom are too power- 
ful for you or anyone else to contend against ; and 
there is the bright as well as the dark side to all things." 

" But it is the principle involved, Donald ! It is the 
fundamental wrong which is declared to be the neces- 
sary consequence of nature, but which is really unjust, 
that I must declare against, seeing it to be so. It is 
not a question of what I have or have not, what I 
like or do not like, as an individual. It is the 
judgment, based upon what is declared to' be inexor- 
able nature, that is put forward as law and sanc- 
tioned as such to the domination of all else, with 
both the man and the woman. All which their relation 
to each other includes, all their individual desires and 
instincts, must wheel into line under this despot and 
acknowledge its right to inile. And I cannot — I can- 
not. There is a better and a higher ruler than that. It 
makes woman merely the minister to man's physical 
nature, and makes man the supporter and maintainer 
of the woman, because she is this minister. Her 
needs should have equal place with his, and they — 
thank heaven ! — are of a higher order. But this position 
for her crushes and stifles them ; they have no recog- 
nised place, no opportunity for development and action, 
because of what this horrible juggernaut of physical 
necessity makes the wife. Why should woman be 
only a necessary appendix to man ? Why should his 
needs rule and regulate what she must be, to the 
exclusion of her own .^ Why has she not the same 
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right to demand the recognition for hers which he has 
for his ? It is because he is a man, as well as a hus- 
band, that so much is considered to be his due. Why 
should not the woman, as well as the wife, be considered 
also ? I tell you, Donald, there is something in me — and 
it must belong to the woman nature, therefore cannot be 
mine alone — ^which revolts against this position fo** 
her ; something which tells me that it is unworthy of 
them both : something which is growing stronger than 
my old idea of wifely devotion ; something which shows 
me the gross element in it, and holds before me a far 
higher and grander model, and I will not " 

She checked herself suddenly, for, all at once, she 
realised that she had allowed herself to be carried 
away by her feelings, and that Dr. Crawford was look- 
ing at her in astonishment 

" I cannot be reconciled to the physician's decision, 
Donald," she said with a feeble smile. 

" But it need not in any wise aspect you, Murva. 
Let well enough alone. Be thankful that you enjoy the 
happy marriage which is yours. You cannot remedy 
conditions for others, or reverse social laws. No one 
will ever change the conditions ^hich underlie them, 
for they are too deeply rooted in human nature. While 
I, as a man, can see a far higher ideal represented by 
the union of man and woman, as a physician I know 
that the physical element is the governing element in 
marriage as it is, and why it must be so. There are 
exceptions to all rules, and of course there are married 
pairs to-day who recognise and strive to conform to a 
higher possibility. Yet the unions are exceedingly 
rare where happiness and confidence can remain undis- 
turbed when physical needs do not receive the atten- 
tion they demand, from whatever cause." 
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Dr. Crawford drew rein as he ceased speaking, for he 
had arrived at his destination, Left alone, Murva 
leaned fcteick in the carriage and closed her eyes. She 
felt very weary, not physically so much as inwardly. 

*' I believe I am tired for the whole human race," 
she said to herself. " Can what he says be true ? If 
^it is, what is there to look forward to ? " 

The time did not seem long before Donald returned, 
and they had started for home. She did not resume 
the subject, neither did he. She had received the 
authoritative information she sought, and he was unusu- 
ally grave and thoughtful. With all her respect for and 
admiration of Donald Crawford she could not help say- 
ing to herself, " Poor Kate ! " And yet, what a blessed 
lot was hers in comparison to that of thousands of other 
women. 



* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

For a day or two Murva pondered over what Dr. Craw- 
ford had said to her, unable to accept the verdict given, 
striving to see through the puzzle caused by the con- 
flict of authority with her own instincts, anxious to make 
no mistakes. She could not rest till more light came 
to her than she now had, and in spite of the mocking 
voices which she could hear deriding her for what she 
was doing — she had no \^Tongs to right — she resolved 
to make another effort for more knowledge and under- 
standing. Surely religion could afford help in this most 
important of all matters; could supply where the 
scientific decision, as given by the medical fraternity, 
left off, and furnish the higher reason for existing facts 
than was there embodied. The church had ever been 
the refuge when all else failed ; and she claimed that 
here was the abundant supply for every need, that no 
one should be sent empty away who came to her for 
help or protection. As God's representative on earth, 
the divine voice spoke through her, making her word 
the divine authority. 

Murva had known Mr. Melton from her childhood. 
He was a devout, pure-hearted Christian minister. 
Surely he could help her in this extremity, for extremity 
it was. Religion was the last teacher she could turn to. 
After that there was nothing but herself. 

One afternoon when Kate was asleep in her own room 
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and Mrs. Melton had departed for a neighborhood call, 
she ascended the stairs to Mr. Melton's study and 
knocked at the door. " Come in^" said the kindly voice 
cheerily, and Murva opened the door, feeling half guilty 
as she entered the room. 

" Sit down, my child, sit down," continued the good 
old man as he saw who it was. " This is an unusual 
pleasure. I am glad to have a visit from you all for 
myself." And he laid his spectacles down and turned 
toward her. " Well have another log on that fire, and 
then draw up and enjoy it while we chat." 

Murva smiled upon him gratefully as he drew a large 
easy-chair to the fireplace for her and took another 
beside her. " Mr. Melton," she began hesitatingly, " I 
have been thinking for the last few days about religious 
teachings, and I want to know more of them than I 
do." 

" I am glad you have come to me, my child. You 
shall have all the help I can give you. Are you be- 
coming concerned about your soul ? " 

"Not exactly, Mr. Melton," she replied, as she 
thought to herself that her concern, at present, had 
much more to do with the body. 

" The hereafter awaits us all," continued Mr. Melton, 
" and it behooves us to be prepared for it." 

" I am afraid, sir, that I am thinking more of the 
present, just now, than of the future. Like Martha, I 
am troubled about many things, and have not yet chosen 
that better part. It is concerning these things that I 
want your instruction." 

" Say on, my child I I am ready to listen to you." 

" I want to know, Mr. Melton, just what are the teach^ 
ings of the Christian church as to the relation of hus- 
band and wife.'' 
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Mr. Melton looked at her with an awakening sur- 
prise. 

" It seems to me," she continued steadily, "that, as at 
present understood, they contain an element of injus- 
tice to the wife ; but I can see that my view is excep- 
tional, and I do not want to make a mistake or rest 
under a delusion." 

" There is much injustice in the way many men treat 
their wives, my dear ; but where do you see any in- 
justice in the relation itself .^ " asked the minister. 

" I do not think there is any in the relation itself, in 
what it truly is," replied Murva. ** But I 'think the com- 
mon view of it is contrary to its nature, and it is this 
view, which is universally acted upon, that — to my 
thinking — is based upon an injustice." 

" Go on, my child. Explain yourself freely," said 
the good man encouragingly. 

" It seems to me that man and woman are equals ; 
that if God is no respecter of persons, He made them 
so. Therefore it does not seem to me right that the 
husband should so far take precedence of the woman 
as to compel conformity on her part to all his self- 
claimed rights when they conflict with those which must 
equally belong to herself." 

" My child," said Mr. Melton. " In a true marriage 
there will be no question of * my rights ' or * your rights.' 
It will be * our rights,' because, in such, the woman will 
recognise her true position toward the man. She is to 
be an helpmeet for him according to the divine com- 
mand." 

" I do not see why he should not be equally an help- 
meet for her," said Murva. 

" I think, according to the spirit of the Word, that is 
the case," replied the minister. " But the letter says 
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that the woman was brought unto the man for his 
helpmeet Truly, *a man shall leave his father and 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife : and they shall 
be one flesh/ " 

" This * one flesh ' which they shall be, means unity 
of purpose and desire, consequently concord in action, 
does it not ? " asked Murva. 

" I think we may so construe it,*' replied the min- 
ister. 

" Then, when the purpose and the desire of one is 
opposed to those of the other, what is to be done ? " 

" The wife should )deld to the husband when this 
does not entail the sacrifice of principle or the break- 
ing of a moral law ; for *• the husband is the head of 
the wife/ " 

" What makes him so ? " asked Murva. 

" Why, this is a divine ordinance, my child ! Man 
was made first, woman second as the complement to 
man which his nature needs. (" There it is again ! " 
thought Murva to herself.) The husband is the head of 
the wife, as Christ is the head of the church. Paul says, 
* the head of the woman is the man.' Here we have the 
authority of Holy Writ. He also says of women, * They 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the 
law.* Surely this is sufficient to satisfy us." 

" I cannot say that it is sufficient for me, Mr. Mel- 
ton," said Murva. "And, oh, I do want to be satis- 
fied ! " she added impulsively, turning toward him. 

" Yes, yes, my child, you shall be ! " answered the 
good man quickly. " Surely we can have no higher 
authority than the Word of God 1 And if you will 
study that carefully, I am sure that you will be re- 
paid." 

'* But, Mr. Melton, it seems to me that the injustice 

16 
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is right here ; is shown in the words of Paul, which 
you have quoted. Who has made the law which says 
that woman shall be under obedience ? " 

" Why, it is God's law as declared in the Bible, my 
child, and our civil law maintains it." 

" Then both divine and civil law make the husband 
the possessor of the wife to the end of her life, irre- 
spective of any desires or rights of her own as an 
individual ? " asked Murva. 

" Do you not see, my dear, that the family is a unit 
and the man is its representative ? " continued the 
good minister, drawing his chair a little nearer to hers 
in his desire to make the matter clearer to her. " The 
family is made up of husband, wife and children. It 
is many in one, and but one can stand for it, so it is 
natural and right that this one should be the man. No 
individual member of the family can have interests 
separate from the family interests, and these are all 
centered in the man who is the head. He stands for 
their individual interests equally with his own, because 
he stands for the unit. It is through marriage that 
this unit is made and established that God's command 
to increase and multiply is fulfilled. The husband's 
possession of his wife is to this end, and it is right and 
just." 

" But suppose, Mr. Melton, that a wife does not wish 
to bear children ? " 

" Oh, but, my dear, that is both unnatural and irrelig- 
ious ! I do not like to suppose that of any woman who 
is a wife^." 

" But if, having already borne children, she does not 
wish to bear more, and for reasons which, to her, are all- 
sufficient, what then t Is the husband's possession of 
the wife so absolute as to compel continuance ? " 
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" The reasons must be most extraordinary that could 
justify a wife in such a refusal, provided she was 
physically able to meet the requirements of mother- 
hood," replied Mr. Melton. " Paul says * The wife 
hath not power of her own body, but the husband.' 
The husband's right, as the head of the wife, extends 
so far, and she would be failing sadly in her duty did 
she refuse to recognise his right." 

As Murva listened to this reply of the good minister 
her whole soul rose up in revolt against it. She seemed 
filled with a hot, burning indignation and spirit of re^ 
bellion, not only against this decision but against 
religion itself, if this were its teachings, 

" I do not see that this must be true because Paul 
said it," she broke out. " He was nothing but a man, 
who spoke as a man, and so only gave his- opinion. 
Why should men and women be bound by it to-day or 
to the end of time ? " 

" But, my child ! " said Mr. Melton, sitting erect in 
his chair and speaking in a surprised tone, " Paul was 
the apostle called of God ! He spoke as the apostle, 
and his teachings have remained sacred to this day in 
consequence, and ever will." 

" But is it not possible that an apostle who is but a 
man may give a man's views and be just a little mis- 
taken if he thinks them God's commands ? A mistake 
in which we may share if we accept them as divine 
behests. 

And Murva looked as if she could readily conceive 
and admit this possibility as she proposed it to good 
Mr. Melton, who sank back suddenly from his erect 
position, and looked at her as if there was more serious 
work to be done in her behalf than he had anticipated. 

" But what Paul says is a part of Holy Writ, don't 
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you see, Murva ? And the Bible is the Word of God. 
How can we depart from its plain declarations for one 
moment ? " He said this very gently, but in a tone 
which declared very conclusively that any other course 
was impossible. 

Murva was silent for a moment, but finally, plucking 
up courage, she replied in an equally gentle tone. " It 
seems to me, Mr. Melton, that the highest reason and 
authority we can have for doing an3rthing is because it 
is right to do it ; because we can clearly see that it is 
right and so we cannot do otherwise. While I would 
not disparage the Bible for one moment, it seems to me 
that this is the higher position ; and if one's- sense of 
right opposes a statement in that, what is one to do ? ** 

The minister was silent in his turn, and seemed to be 
tl^nking carefully of his answer, but after a moment 
he replied, 

"The fact that we are often unable to see clearly 
what is right, are compelled to ask help and assistance 
thereto, should show us that we are unable of ourselves 
to reach up to atnd lay hold of that right which is God's 
law, or see the reason for it. This being so, as you 
will admit, we must have some guide. One is necessary 
because of this very inability of ours. So we have His 
.Word for this purpose ; and when we cannot see a why 
or a wherefore it is safest to abide by that." 

**But, Mr. Melton," continued Murva, "the Bible 
statements are so contradictory. One declares the 
opposite of what another affirms. What is one going 
to do ? " 

" Follow the ones whose meaning is clear and plain 
to you, and leave the rest till you have grown, through 
obedience, to where you have more light in which to 
see. Now do not allow yourself to reject Paul's teach- 
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ings, because what he says does not accord with your 
present opinion, but rather strive to bring that into 
accord with his apostolic declarations. These are plain 
and clear enough in the matter to which you refer." 

" Mr. Melton," asked Murva suddenly, " we are all 
sinners till, through a change of heart and faith in 
Jesus Christ, \^e are saved, are we not ? " 

« Yes, my child." 

'' I am a sinner if I have not expenenced this change 
— and I cannot say that I have — am I not t " 

" I am afraid that you are, my dear." 

" Jesus Christ came to save such, did he not ? " 

" Surely ! " 

" Does he save them by families or individually } " 

Again the good minister sat erect and looked at her 
in astonishment. 

" By — ^by Why ! what do you mean ? " he said. 

" Why, if the family is a unit of which the man is the 
head, if he represents the wife, and she has no separate 
voice and no right to her own individual views and 
desires as a woman, if these must all be conformed to 
the husband's, if he possesses her, body and all, I 
should suppose that salvation for him would be salva- 
tion for her, and that she had nothing to do with it ; 
had only to keep quiet, and let her head receive it, be- 
cause, of course, she goes with him." And she looked 
at him with a demure little smile just hinting its exist- 
ence at the comers of her mouth. 

" I am afraid, my dear, that you are a little irrever- 
ent," said Mr. Melton reprovingly. " Each one must 
secure his own salvation, must make his own peace 
with God. This cannot be done by proxy. Another's 
belief in the atoning blood of Jesus Christ cannot save 
you or me. We must each believe." 
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" Then why should not the woman be free to work 
out this all-essential salvation, which is for her as a 
woman, as an individual, not as a wife ? " 

" I cannot see why she is not, my child," replied Mr. 
Melton, a little wearily, 

" But I can," insisted Murva. " This absolute pos- 
session of a wife by the husband must prevent her from 
acting as she would were it not so. If her individual 
desires oppose his they must yield, and his prevail. 
Your St. Paul says, * Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands as unto the Lord.' And * As the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own husbands in everything.* See ! He says 
*in everything,' What individual freedom is there left 
the woman ? None ! And I feel that this is not right 
even if Paul does declare it. I do not feel that his 
decision is binding upon me when my own sense of 
right and justic6 contradicts it. I feel that I ought to 
act according to my own conviction, instead of his, and 
unless I am free as an individual, even though I am a 
wife, I do not see how I can reach anything but what 
my husband holds in his hand and reaches out to me ; 
not even salvation for my soul." 

She did not realise how she had swerved from the 
general to the particular, how she was speaking in the 
first person, till Mr. Melton said, " I had thought that 
yours was an exceptionally happy marriage, my child. 
Excuse me if I ask, has it proven otherwise ? " And 
he looked at her anxiously. 

The colour flashed to Murva's face as she replied 
quickly. 

" Oh, no, no ! My Harold is one of the best of hus- 
bands. I would not have you think for a moment that 
I am complaining of my own fate. It is the principle 
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involved that I am — resisting ! Yes ! I suppose that 
is the word; but it seems to me so unjust that I can- 
not help it. I may not suffer under it, but thousands 
inevitably must. All men are not like my Harold. 
Think what a power marriage puts into their hands. 
How can it be otherwise than that multitudes of women 
are bound hand and foot, by this absolute possession 
as the husband's right, in conditions which are little 
less than slavery. Yes ! It is slavery when a woman's 
body belongs more to another than it does to herself ; 
when she can confer no favour, but, instead, must ac- 
knowledge rights. Oh, Mr. Melton," — and she turned 
toward him imploringly — " do not think for a moment 
that I am condemning marriage ! I am only insisting, 
because I must — my instinct and my convictions com- 
pel me — that this prevailing view of marriage is con- 
trary to man's higher nature, however much it may 
accord with the lower, and it only strengthens this lower 
at the expense of the higher. Oh, I see it now ! I see 
it now ! " she exclaimed suddenly, as she started to her 
feet and stretched her arms out before her, while her 
eyes became fixed upon something afar off, and her 
face took on the intense and rapt look of one who sees 
the invisible, "That cross upon the shoulder of the 
woman, while its other end drags upon the ground. It 
is she who is bowed under and bears the burden of 
physical necessity. It is she who will bear it as long 
as she bends. It will fall to the ground by its own 
weight when she holds herself erect, not before. 'Tis 
the cross upon which woman has been crucified." 

Her voice rang out full and strong and clear till as 
she uttered the last words it sank to a tone of hushed 
and reverent awe, while her eyes continued to gaze out 
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and up as if she saw a Crucified One who was dying 
for the sins of the many. 

" He died that others might live," she continued in 
the same low voice, as if she were communing with 
herself, unconscious of all surroundings ; " she has died 
for centuries, that man might live, and religion has 
nailed her to that cross." 

Mr. Melton watched her, fascinated and wondering, 
for her face and attitude impressed him ?o powerfully 
he scarcely heard her words. Slowly her gaze came 
back to her surroundings and fell upon her companion's 
face while her arms dropped to her side. She half 
smiled as she saw how intently and wonderingly he was 
regarding her, and said quietly, " I think the world 
needs a new religion, one for women. Christianity is 
for men." 

Mr. Melton made no reply as she seated herself again 
and dropped her head upon her hand. He hardly 
knew how to deal with the situation. The whole mat- 
ter upon which Murva had consulted him was perfectly 
clear and plain to him, and her position was one of 
feeling without reason, such as was common to women. 
A new religion } Well, well ! * 

She looked at him finally and said, " You are very 
good, Mr. Melton, to be so patient with me, and I will 
not tax you further than to gain a clear understanding 
of the position of woman in marriage as taught^by the 
religion you represent. This is — ^please correct me if 
I am wrong — that from the moment a woman becomes 
a wife, she is more wife than woman. Her individuality 
becomes merged in her husband^s, and because there 
is no room for its exercise, he standing for both, accord- 
ing to civil and ecclesiastical law, these a unit upon 
this point. He is her possessor even to her person, 
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which is more his than hers, and this a right belonging 
to him because he is a man, and which is held as such 
both by divine and human law. Resistance to this 
right of his through a claim of individual right on the 
part of the woman would be resistance to both the 
divine and the human law, and the woman, so acting, 
would be culpable, the right on the side of the husband, 
the wrong with her. This mutual position of the hus- 
band and the wife is the consequence of the nature of 
the man who needs the helpmeet, woman. It is her 
office to faithfully minister to his necessities ; it is his 
office to love and cherish her according to his view of 
love which is based upon his, and the common view of, 
his needs. The true wife is the one who concedes 
these, holding no contrary opinion, who acts upon them 
with no attempt at possession of herself." 

As she ceased she looked at the minister inquiringly. 

" The true wife will be satisfied to be a wife, and 
will do her best to meet the requirements of the posi- 
tion, certainly ! " he said. " The woman should not 
marry who is unwilling to do this." 

" But how can a woman know what it is to be a wife, 
know what is required of her, till she marries ? " asked 
Murva. 

" They have the examples of their mothers and others, 
and they do know that the position and duties of the 
wife must be very different from those of the unmarried 
woman," replied Mr. Melton. 

"They know this fact, Mr. Melton," said Murva, 
" but how can they possibly know what it requires of 
them, what the fact includes, till they have the ex- 
perience ? " 

He did not answer. 

" Here is a question to be considered," she con- 
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tinued. " If a woman, after marriage, finds that she 
cannot and should not act as is required of her 
by her husband, through his exercise of his rights 
as a husband and becpiuse of his needs as a man, and 
this she could not possibly know before marriage, what 
shall she do ? If she stands true to her own conviction, 
which is hers through experience, and refuses to con- 
cede his right at the expense of her own, her husband 
will be justified, both by ecclesiastical and civil law, in 
repudiating her, because she has neglected her duty as 
a wife and refused to minister to his necessities. Why 
should there not be some honourable way open for the 
woman who acts thus and because she feels it her duty 
so to do ? " 

ft 

" Our laws provide for honourable separation between 
those parties where one has violated the marriage obli- 
gation " 

" And only for one, in a degree, dishonourable to the 
wife when neither has done so," interrupted Murva 
quickly. " But I see that what I feared is true. I 
wanted to be assured of the nature of religious teach- 
ings upon the subject of marriage, and so I came to 
you. I thank you heartily for liie instruction you have 
given me, and I wish I were more amenable to it. I 
should feel much more comfortable than I do, I sup- 
pose." 

And, rising to her feet, she held out her hand to the 
good minister who, rising also, looked at her with a 
troubled expression in his kind face. 

" My child," he said as he took it in his own, " be 
careful what you do. The course of action that your 
words indicate would produce the most disastrous con- 
sequences. It would drive a man to violation of his 
marriage vows who otherwise would be true to them." 
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As she stood thus her eye fell upon the open Bible on 
Mr. Melton's study table beside them, and she caught 
some words which made her look closer. Glancing at 
him she said, '* Here is a statement of Paul's which I 
have not yet heard you quote. In this, at least, I can 
agree with him " and she read aloud, " * He that standeth 
steadfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath 
power over nis own will, and hath so decreed in his 
heart that he will keep his virgin, doeth well.' " 

Walking to the door, she. turned as she reached it to 
say, with her hand upon the knob, " My good friend, 
I can see little manhood in the husband whose fidelity 
depends upon his wife instead of upon himself/' and 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

What next? Murva Deering asked herself this 
question as she made her preparations for returning 
home on the following day. She felt as if she had 
lived years in the last few weeks. Since the glimpse 
she had had of Kate*s hidden sorrow she seemed to 
have come face to face with something from which she 
had stripped a veil and whose features grew more hor- 
rible to her. the more she gazed upon it. But another 
fact was making itself felt with her as well. Since her 
conversations with Dr. Crawford and Mr. Melton she 
was convinced that, however much she might rebel 
against existing conditions, however unjust they might 
seem to her or any other woman to be, the one who 
should openly resist them from this conviction, would 
find the world against her. Religion, science, politics, 
however antagonistic these might be to each other, 
would stand arrayed in solid phalanx to oppose her, 
welded together by the common human nature which 
maintains these as bulwarks for itself. 

The woman who should dare to step out openly 
from the ranks into this position, dare to be the David 
for this Goliath, would find that even those whom she 
would help might condemn instead of support her, and 
consider her act altogether unwarranted. For, over 
and above all else, as the voice which gave these utter- 
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ance severally and collectively, spoke public opinion 
and dared her to leave the time-worn path of tradition, 
conservatism, and custom, to hew out a new road for 
herself. One woman's opposing instinct to conditions 
accepted as right and necessary, her repudiation of 
these in the name of justice, her maintenance of an 
individual right from the conviction that this was a 
duty, what could that do ? And her husband ! Her 
dear, dear husband ! Never dearer than in this time 
of new perception. Would he, too, see anew ? See 
with the eyes of his own really God-like nature, or con- 
tinue to use the spectacles which ecclesiastical religion, 
medical science and masculine politics had ready fitted 
for them from the moment of his birth ? 

What next ? What next ? was the unceasing query 
within her as she gathered her belongings together. 
She had had no further conversation with Kate. She 
could offer her no consolation, could express no convic- 
tion that she was mistaken, now. The emphatic declara- 
tion of necessity which she had heard from both Kate's 
husband and father, made that impossible. There was 
no help for Kate. It was for her to be thankful that 
she was as well off as she was. Harold was right when 
he said this. And yet — ^The words of Paul which she 
had read in Mr. Melton's study recurred to her — " He 
that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no necessity^ 
but hath power over his own will." Surely this means 
that there is within and belonging to man, a power 
stronger than this cultivated necessity, she thought. 

What is a man ? Surely a being possessed of 
strength and power, the crown of creation because, 
capable of self-control, the power above all others. 
And what a confession of inefficiency, of unmanliness 
instead of manhood, was this insistence upon physical 
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necessity ! Surely here was the " fall of man," the 
original sin and the sinner, the tempting of the serpent 
and the curse under which women brought forth ; the 
curse under which children were conceived in sin in- 
stead of in virgin purity and brought forth in that suf- 
fering and sorrow which only the outraged and defiled 
higher nature could impose. The mother's groan of 
anguish with the child's wailing greeting to the world 
was the cry which went up to God by reason of their 4 
bondage, and which must some time bring the Moses, 
the deliverer which alone could lead mankind out of it 
by first delivering the woman. 

And the seed of the woman was to bruise this ser- 
pent's head ? A light flashed upon her. Yes ! The 
curse would continue till woman herself removed it 
through the Moses within her ; through her own higher 
perception. This was her work, this wa§ where she 
was the only helpmeet for man, the only one able to 
show him to himself as be was before the fall into 
sense consciousness, as he must find himself to be if 
he would fulfil his nature and destiny. Now she saw 
why woman was made for man and brought to him ; 
how she was to help him find and know what he could 
not see for himself in his sense blindness ; how she was 
to lead him to that promised land of freedom from 
physical necessity. She drew a long breath of relief 
as meanings, where all had been darkness and per- 
plexity, grew upon her ; as she saw what the office of 
woman really was, and that the remedy for existing 
conditions, release from the curse, was in her own 
hands. She remembered her husband's antipathy to 
" strong-minded " women, his abhorrence of the workers 
for " woman's rights," and she smiled to herself as she 
thought that these had not yet found the key to the 
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situation, or, if they had, had not the courage to use it 

As she lifted some articles from a drawer to place 
them in her trunk one of them fell to the floor. She 
stooped and picked it up. It was one of her husband's 
neckties which had escaped his own travelling satchel 
to be cared for by her. A rush of affection for him 
came over her as she saw what it was, and she pressed 
it, senseless thing, to her lips, once, twice and again 
before she placed it for its homeward journey. As 
she worked she could hear the tremulous-with-age 
voice of hoary and revered public opinion, saying, 
" Traitor ! Plotter against your husband's peace and 
happiness ! " But though this cut her till she winced, 
as she would not have done had her accuser stood 
bodily before her, she knew that never in her seven 
years of married life had she loved her husband better 
than at this moment, for now she could see the man 
back of the husband and discern his higher needs. 

She did love him ! Oh, she did ! But how would 
she have described her feeling ? With all her soul she 
desired to be his true helpmeet. How should she be 
so ? What should she do when she was once more at 
home ? The question seemed to thrust itself squarely 
upon her, and she hurriedly lifted some of her clothing 
from the nearest chair that she might sit down, for her 
knees seemed suddenly weak and trembling. 

" Stand by your conviction and act upon it," said the 
inner voice. 

The trembling crept all over her. 

" He will say that I do not love him," she protested. 

** Because he does not yet know what love is," was 
the reply. 

'^He will say that I am cold and unfeeling,'^ she 
urged. 
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. '' Because you are not dominated by passion," came 
the answer. 

And before her inner vision as she sat there, rose 
two figures, one with tawny skin and dark, streaming 
hair, which floated out behind it, as if blown back by 
the rapid rush of its oncoming. Its breath was hot, 
and stung her face as it blew toward her. Its eyes 
blazed and glowed as they looked upon her ; sparks of 
fire darted from them, but fell in ashes round its feet, 
and these were cold and white through the ashes, 
which, piling higher, were making their grave. 

Its cheeks were warm and red, its lips were full and 
framed in a kiss, while the arms were stretched forth 
to clasp and hold her. But the cheeks had furrows in 
them under the red, and, looking down in these, she 
could see the white skull bones ; and back of those 
panting, pulsing, beautiful lips she could see cruel, 
strong, white teeth, which held between them human 
flesh. 

And on the inside of the arms which would clasp her 
were thorns, which would turn and twist and turn again 
in her back ; while the breasts, to which she would be 
held, were serpents, whose heads were the nipples, 
coiled on either side ; and these, with venomous 
tongues, were ready to strike into her own and draw 
out her blood. 

But the form was beautiful, every line and curve per- 
fect, down to the cold, white feet buried in the grave 
of ashes, whose grey winding-sheet was rising higher 
and higher. 

Its head was crowned with poppies, its outstretched 
hands overflowed with them. Under these were iron 
chains, which were so kept hidden, while the fingers 
crushed and pressed their juice which would fall, drop 
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by drop, upon the one held in the figure's embrace, 
lulling the victim so that he would feel only the kiss, 
knowing naught of the thorns and the serpents till its 
fire was burned out and the grave coldness at the feet 
had crept up instead. Then these chains would hold 
him fast till the rising ashes had hidden him as the 
chains had first been hidden. 

Its look seemed to devour her as she gazed upon it 
and to draw her toward itself, seeing only the supple 
form and the kissing mouth ; but between her and it 
was a flaming sword, and the other figure held it there. 

This was calm and stately and still. It seemed to 
have floated down before her from a region whose 
repose came with it ; and, while the dusky one was 
naked, this serene majesty was clothed in white, trail- 
ing garments, which seemed a part of the figure. They 
shone with a light from within them, of which they 
seemed to be woven ; and around and above it was this 
same light, which stretched away up out of sight as a 
bright and shining path to that region from whence it 
had come. 

Its hair was silver-white, and rippled and flowed 
down the white garments till it became one with them, 
lost in their folds. Its eyes looked at her, through her, 
and beyond her to the end of time. On the brow 
rested a wreath of white lilies and immortelles ; and, 
while the one hand held the sword that divided her 
from the dark one, the other held toward her a wreath 
like its own, and in every flower shone a star. 

Its face was the countenance of love itself, divine, 
ineffable, unspeakable. Every feature was alive with 
that transcendent glory which spoke without words, 
and called Murva, as she gazed, so that her soul leaped 
from her body and knelt in adoration at the feet of that 

17 
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presence which bore its own witness to its birthplace. 

The silence seemed to say, " I am from above, that 
is from beneath." And Murva saw the living light of 
love, the cold, dead ashes of passion, and, between 
them, the consuming fire which divides life from death ; 
which leaves, upon the one side, that which, from its 
nature, must die ; but which, on the other, ushers upon 
the pathway of the spirit that resurrection from the 
dead which alone can travel upon this pathway and find 
its home. 

As she read this meaning they were gone, and she 
started up and resumed work, saying to herself, " Ah ! 
the one draws the body, but the other draws the soul." 

She had been occupied but a few moments when 
there came a tap at the door, and, as it opened in 
response to her " Come in," her stepmother stood 
before her. Murva was surprised, as never before in 
her visits to Millville had her stepmother come to her ; 
but she repressed all signs of the feeling and welcomed 
her, giving her the most comfortable chair in the room, 
while she sat down by her and asked, " How soon do 
you expect to leave here, mother ? Have you been 
able to arrange affairs satisfactorily?" 

"Well, about so-so," answered Mrs. Kroom hesitat- 
ingly. " I might have come off worse, an' it might be 
a good deal better. But I ain't complainin' and I ain't 
a-goin' to complain, though the man that's goin' to take 
the house has got the better of me in the matter o' two 
or three hundred dollars. I'll be too thankful to settle 
down again among my own kin to mourn long over 
that." 

" Can Harold or I help you there ? " asked Murva. 
" We will both do all we can to get " 

" No, no. There needn't be no interferin'," answered 
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Mrs. Kroom quickly. " What's done, stands. After 
all, money's a small thing beside peace an' comfort, 
and it's precious little of these I've had or that most 
women have after they get husbands." And she rocked 
back and forth in a disconsolate way, which touched 
Murva's ever-ready sympathy. 

"You have had a most trjdng experience, mother," 
she said, " and I wish that I had been able to afford 
you more help than was possible for me. But now you 
will be free from such close claims upon your time and 
attention, and I hope you may find in the future some 
recompense for the past." 

"There's some things that can't never be no dif- 
ferent," replied Mrs. Kroom, as she went on rocking. 
" 'Tain't the work and the worry, though them was bad 
enough. But we might as well let the dead rest. 
There's no tellin' but they've got the worst of it. I 
didn't come here to be stirrin' up what's past and gone 
except to give you this." 

And she held out something which she had had in 
her hand all the while. It was a small scrap of paper 
which Murva took from her and opened, while her step- 
mother continued, " I found that in an old pocket-book 
since your father died. He used to keep it in a yaller 
looking letter before he was taken sick, and once, 
when I caught him lookin' at it, I snatched up the letter 
and tore it to pieces and flung 'em in the fire. He was 
awful mad and grabbed up one of 'em that had fell on 
the floor, afore I could get it. I expect that's the scrap 
you've got." And she nodded toward what Murva held 
in her hand. 

It was a small lock of golden-brown hair tied in a 
ring with a part of itself, and was folded in this bit of 
paper which was written upon one side. Murva looked 
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at it with a curious feeling, while a faint and far-off 
remembrance seemed to be striving to awake within 
her. 

" Do you suppose " she began hesitatingly, and 

then stopped, thinking that her supposition might be 
unwelcome to her stepmother. 

" I suppose that it's your mother's hair," said Mrs. 
Kroom, with an emphasis on the " suppose." " And I 
needn't, for I know ! " she added rocking violently. 
" He wouldn't a kept it all these years and then hid it 
after I found him out if it hadn't a be'n." 

Murva made no reply. She thought of her father as 
she had known him, and did not recognise the man who 
would treasure, for years, a lock of hair. She tried to 
remember her mother, but only a tantalising vagueness 
rewarded her. 

Mrs. Kroom ceased rocking and said, with her hands 
on her knees, preparatory to rising, " I thought you 
might as well have it, and so I brought it to you for 
you've been uncommon decent about the property and 
everything, though I own I was tempted to throw it into 
the fire as I did the letter. So now we're quits, an' I'll 
say good-bye to you," rising as she spwke. 

Murva felt that her stepmother had done much for 
her, and that it must have cost her a struggle ; so she 
held out her hand and said, " Good-bye, mother ; I go 
home to-morrow and shall not see you again ; but if ever 
I can be of service to you, be sure to call upon me, 
and I will not fail you." 

Mrs. Kroom took her hand for an instant rather awk- 
wardly, droppmg it to move toward the door where she 
said, turning back, " I'm glad you can feel to let by- 
gones be by-gones, an' I'm sure I wish 'em to be, 'Tain't 
likely as I shall ever call on you, but I'm much obliged 
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all the same." And as her head disappeared down the 
stairs Murva thought to herself that she should never 
see her again. And she never did. 

She went to the window and looked closely at the 
hair and the scrap of paper. Upon its inside surface 
was some writing, almost illegible, but she could deci- 
pher, " You say you love me, but I do not understand 
your love." 

Had her mother wrestled with the same problem t 
Was it the common heritage of all women, dead and 
living ? Was she but continuing her mother's quest ? 
Should she find the answer while living which her 
mother had found only when dead ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" So you refuse me my rights ? " 

" No, Harold ! I but claim my own." 

Harold Deering stood by the fireplace, his brows con- 
tracted with a scowl, his eyes dark and sullen, hands in 
his pockets and elbows squarely set looking at his wife 
as he had never looked at her before. It was the look 
with which a man regards his enemy. 

Murva was sitting, calm and still, in her chair, her 
head resting against its back, her hands upon the arms. 
She was very pale, but, though motionless, the ends of 
her fingers were pressed hard into the cushions beneath 
them. She returned his look with one combining the 
resolution of conscious power and the yearning of un- 
selfish love. There was no trace of temper, of un- 
womanly assertion, of desire to test his endurance with 
meaningless whims. Quiet as she was, there breathed 
from her a steadfast purpose which placed her above 
such possibilities. She seemed perfectly self-poised, 
yet showed in her eyes a sympathy and a tenderness 
for her husband to which he seemed blind, which only 
a woman would have seen and understood. 

" Do you realise that you are a wife ? " he demanded. 

" Yes, but I realise that I am also a woman," she 
replied; and she might have been a statue for any 
movement there was in her, only the look in her eyes 
deepened and grew entreating. 
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He turned about with a jerk, facing the fire and 
staring into it, with his hands thrust deeper into his 
pockets for a moment, finally facing her again with, 

" Murva, what has got into you lately ? I do not 
understand you at all. You seemed very queer when 
you came home and you have been growing more so 
ever since. What is it that you want ? You are not 
the same woman that you used to be, and I tell you 
plainly that I do not like the change." % 

For a moment Murva covered her eyes with her hand, 
but she looked at him again almost immediately and 
said gently, 

" Come and sit down by me, dear, will you not ? I will 
try and tell you just what I want, and to show you that 
I want it only because it is right and just." 

He came toward her slowly and sat down in the chair 
she had drawn beside her own, but the darkness of his 
face still continued, and he made no sign of pleasure at 
her nearness. 

" Harold, dear," she began, " all my life I have 
longed for freedom, and it is that I want now." 

" Freedom ! " he interrupted her, almost savagely. 
" Haven't you got it I should like to know t I should 
think when you remember what I took you from you 
would see the difference." 

" I do see the difference indeed, my dear husband," 
replied Murva laying hold of one of his hands and 
endeavouring to take it between her own, but as it did 
not move she rested hers upon it instead. " You took 
me from unhappiness and loneliness to the warmth and 
brightness and joy of your love and care. You have 
given me the happiest hours my life has ever known. 
Your heart and home have been heaven to me, such a 
heaven that I neither thought nor cared for another. 
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You brought sunshine to me who had never known aught 
but storm and cloud. My life with you has been living, 
where, before, it was a daily dying. There is no ac- 
knowledgment I would not freely make to you, claim 
what you will for what you have done for me. And 
now, when I say that the freedom I long for is in your 
power to grant, you can increase the sumptuousness 
of your giving by adding this to the daily and hourly 
bestowing I am experiencing at your hands. I " 

" You could not long for freedom, as you call it," he 
interrupted her, " except you had a sense of bondage ; 
and you could have no such sense if you loved me as 
I have always supposed you did ; " and his voice was a 
little uncertain as he said this. 

" Harold ! My husband ! I never loved you more — 
I never loved you as much as I do this moment ! " said 
Murva, rising and throwing her arms around him as he 
sat, pressing his head against her bosom. " 'Tis for 
your own sake, as well as mine, that I say what I do. 
'Tis because I recognise in you what you do not yet 
know of and because I know that it will respond to my 
call upon it, will rouse from the sleep unworthy of it, 
that I persevere in what hurts you now when I would 
rather suffer anything myself than give you one un- 
necessary pang. Oh, my husband ! Look in my eyes 
and tell me, if you can, that I do not love you." 

And she placed one hand under his chin and raised 
his head, so that he would look her in the face while 
she gazed down upon him with a heavenly sweetness 
which faintly touched, for an instant, something which 
seemed to lie deeper than his angry and excited feel- 
ings. But it was only a moment, and he turned his 
head out of her hand as he said, 
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" The woman who refuses to acknowledge her hus- 
band's rights can have little love for him." 

" The woman who refuses to acknowledge these be- 
cause they are her wrongs, can have much," returned 
Murva steadily. " She can love her husband too well 
to permit him to debase himself." 

" Wrongs ! " he ejaculated, as he started up again 
from his chair, nearly overturning Murva with the sud- 
denness of his movement. " What wrongs have you 
got, I should like to know ? Come, now ! Once for 
all, out with them, and let us have an end of this 
matter ! " And he planted himself once more squarely 
before her while his face twitched nervously. 

Murva sat down again and pressed one hand tightly 
to her heart, covering it with her other arm. Truly, 
" the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak," she 
thought to herself. It was hard to contend thus, but 
it was still harder to keep silent and go on in the old 
way. And why should she not } Because it was the 
necessity of her nature to act according to her con- 
scientious conviction. 

" As your wife, Harold, I have no wrongs, and you, 
as the husband of that wife, have inflicted none. For 
what a husband is in the eye of the law, you are one of 
the best, and not a word is to be said against you. On 
the contrary, you are deserving of all praise. But as 
a woman I have some wrongs, and you, as a man, 
ignorantly inflict them, and will continue to do so if I 
do not, as your true helpmeet, prevent you. And this 
is because you do not in common with the rest of 
mankind, not as an exception, recognise my true re- 
lation as a woman toward you as a man ; and this 
relation precedes any other, is the basis for the position 
of husband and wife toward each other, must be recog- 
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nised for this position to rest upon that sure foundation 
which can alone maintain it.*' « 

As Murva spoke, there floated into his memory the 
time when, in conversation with Dr. Crawford, before 
that gentleman's marriage, he had given eminently 
satisfactory — ^to him — reasons why this should be, and 
that should not b^, in marriage. But somehow or other 
he did not like that his wife should be able to reason 
also instead of simply feeling satisfied. 

" It is not right or just or true," she went on, " that 
a woman must be absorbed in a m.an because he is her 
husband and she is his wife. She has her own individu- 
ality, which cannot be extinguished, and marriage 
must afford her room for its exercise. This idea of 
proprietorship, together with the belief that woman's 
only office is to minister to man, prepares the way for 
that bondage which can belong only to the wife be- 
cause she is a woman ; a bondage which rests upon her 
so-called duty of ministration, which must include all 
she is, leaving nothing of herself for herself. Not even 
her body is her own, but all is his because his neces- 
sities demand this all, and the wife must give it. What 
freedom is there in this position ? I cannot remain in 
it, Harold, I cannot rest content in this bondage, — 
for it is one, say what you will, where there is no con- 
sideration for my own necessities or even recognition 
of them. It is not you I object to, it is the position. 
You are but the means which bring what it holds home 
to me. It is not because I am your wife that I rebel. 
It is because I am a wife under these conditions which 
demand of me, through you, what I cannot and must 
not longer grant. I do not blame you, I blame it ; but 
my resistance will naturally act as resistance to you. 
Try to see this, my dear husband ! Try to see that I 
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am constrained to assert my own individuality, to main- 
tain my rigl^t to myself as before and beyond any right 
another human being can have to me. All wifely 
duties outside of my womanhood I owe to you. All 
pertaining to that, I owe to myself. And so I claim 
my right to myself as prior to a husband's right to me. 
Of my person you can demand nothing, have no right 
so to do, and no human law ever enacted, past, pres- 
ent, or future, can give you such right. Though I am 
legally your wife, you have no more power over that . 
than you would have if I were not. This relation gives 
you opportunity of making requests ; nothing more. Be- 
cause I am your wife no other man on earth has, or 
can have, such opportunity. While such an assumption 
on another's part would be an insult to me, I hold in 
my own hands the power to accede to your request or 
refuse it. And you must meet me on these terms. 
Harold, I implore you, for your own good, to see the 
justice of what I say, and show the respect due to the 
woman who is more than ever worthy to be your wife 
because she respects herself and refuses to be the 
bond-servant to physical necessity. It is this bondage 
I am repudiating, not you." 

Various expressions passed over Harold Deering's 
face as Murva uttered these words in a low, quiet tone, 
but with an earnestness which vibrated in her voice 
and made him feel that she meant what she said. 

" Since when have you seen yourself as this bond- 
servant and so signed your own proclamation of eman- 
cipation ? " he asked. " Till very lately you have 
seemed contented enough." 

" I do not know that I can tell, exactly, when I saw 
the matter as clearly as I do now. It seems to have 
been a slow growth with me, from dim perception, which 
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I first shut my eyes against because of a sense of duty, 
to a conviction which never leaves me night or day and 
forces me to act upon it. None of this growth, which 
has brought about my present attitude, has come from 
any fault in you as a husband, according to the ac- 
cepted standard of what a husband should be. It is 
what is accorded to the position of husband and im- 
posed upon that of wife, because of this ignorant belief 
in and slavish submission to physical necessity, that I 
rebel against, and because there is no law, ecclesiastical 
or civil, which can override the divine law I find in my 
own soul, and which shows me that freedom from it 
is mine by divine right ; is that birthright which I will 
not sell for a mess of pottage, for that is all which this 
Satan of animal nature has to offer in return for it. I 
have always been content, I am content with you. You 
are my husband, my lover, the only one I love, now 
and always. Because you are my one and only love I 
demand the best, not the least, there is in you ; and I 
would give to you in return, would be to you far more 
than I have ever been through higher perception of my 
own and your nature. As I desire your best I would 
give to you my best. Oh, Harold, my husband ! Come, 
come with me up higher ! " And she held out her 
tender arms to him, lifting her beautiful eyes all alight 
with soul-fire to his ; and mingled with her wifely love 
was a touch of holy motherhood which brooded over 
him with heavenly meaning ; but as yet he had no eyes 
with which to see it. 

As she ceased it seemed to him as if he had been in 
this same situation before, had heard the same call and 
seen — Yes, there was that same light in her eyes ! He 
remembered, all at once, the dream he had had the 
night after he had made up his mind to leave Millville 
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without seeing Murva Kroom. It was her form he had 
held in the strong grasp of the master, her eyes in 
which he had seen his own image fade out through 
tears. It was her voice that had called " Come ! " It 
was her face he had seen among the trees, her eyes, 
freed from that image, which had sent forth the light 
by which he climbed the mountain. The hands on the 
dial of his life experience had moved forward over 
seven years for him that night. But, pshaw ! What 
was a dream ? Nothing that sensible people allowed 
themselves to be influenced by. He put this remem- 
brance from him and his heart grew harder as he 
thought to himself that all this transcendentalism of 
his wife's resulted in one bald fact — a repudiation of 
her wifely duties, an inexcusable rebellion against his 
undeniable rights. She had said, herself, that he was 
blameless. 

" I do not see," he began coldly, ignoring her entreat- 
ing gesture, " that there is any need of change from 
what we have both been. I have been satisfied with 
you till now, and you admit that you can find no fault 
with me. I do not understand your present views or 
your warrant for entertaining them. You seem to me 
to have made yourself a female Don Quixote, tilting 
against windmills. There is nothing in your position 
or surroundings as my wife for you to fight against, 
and so you make war upon that which will overthrow 
you if you keep on. I can understand how a woman 
might take the stand you do if she were ill-treated and 
suffering from abuse. But I cannot understand why 
you, having, confessedly, no complaint to make, put 
yourself in this position of antagonism towards me, your 
lawful husband." 

Murva sighed as he ceased speaking and began to 
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walk up and down the room, setting his heels decidedly 
at every step. 

" Dear, I am trying to show you that it is the prin- 
ciple involved," she said. 

" Principle ! " he exclaimed furiously, turning as he 
spoke and coming rapidly toward her. "I did not 
marry a principle ! I married you ! The question is, 
are you going to do your duty as a wife, or are you 
not ? " 

Murva*s heart was like lead within her as she saw the 
expression of his face. But hers was not a nature to 
quail when she acted from a conviction of right, and 
she answered steadily and firmly, 

" I am going to do my duty as I see it, Harold, God 
helping me ! Wait a moment," she continued, as he 
was about to speak. " If my view of my duty conflicts 
with your view of it you would say that I should, and 
must, act according to yours instead of my own ; and 
this would be the consequence of your legal and author- 
ised rights as a husband which, acceded to by me, 
would prevent any exercise of my own individuality, 
making me but your shadow. There is that within me 
which cries aloud against this, and because I see, at 
last only too well, tl^ai^t this position and authority of 
the husband toward and over the wife, as defined by 
law and common consent, has, for its foundation, the 
pernicious claim that the man's necessities require this 
absolute possession of the wife who is his helpmeet 
only when she recognises and acts according to this 
claim, so perpetuating the bondage it entails upon the 
human race. Wait a moment ! " she exclaimed, as he 
attempted to speak. " Look into yourself, Harold ! 
Examine your own feelings, and see if what I say is not 
true. You, like all men, are born into and brought up 
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in the conviction that a man has that nature which re- 
quires certain indulgences. These must be his. Both 
our religious and secular teachings make and defend 
this claim. It puts woman in a position of servitude 
inevitably, because only through her can he have this 
indulgence. It makes her the bond>slave of man as 
much as the black woman of the South was ever the 
slave of her master. There is no way out of this bon- 
dage except through her own determination and efforts ; 
and that she will, at first, be crucified in the attempt 
for freedom is more than probable. Emancipation has 
ever been accomplished through struggle, and the battle 
which brings it as the victory is impossible so long as 
there is submission instead of resistance. The very 
fact that you are touched to the quick, that you are 
roused as you are when I assert my claim to individual 
freedom, body and all, even though a wife, proves the 
hold which this doctrine has upon mankind. You are 
angry because your rights are denied. Who or what 
gave you those-rights "i The law ? When that concedg^ 
to the man as a right what, in its very essence, is the 
woman's wrong, because it takes from her the God- 
derived right of self-possession and self-government, it 
is an unjust law, and resistance to it is more honourable 
than submission. America has been, more than once, 
the battle-ground where resistance to oppression in the 
form of law has been successfully maintained and the 
victory which established independence gained. The 
hardest yet grandest battle, beside which those of the 
past are as nothing, is yet to come, and the army is to 
be of women. Their victory will be assured from the 
beginning, for that law which overrules the man-made 
law is on their side. Divine justice always wins at last. 
And as the righteousness of a cause is ever the most 
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powerful incentive and strongest support for those who 
do the fighting, this coining grand army of the republic 
will fight a bloodless battle because, when so arrayed, 
it will be invincible. The moment women see that 
refusal of man's right, as founded upon his physical 
necessity, is a God-inspired blow for freedom, both for 
them and for him, which can be won only through 
women themselves, and when they stand shoulder to 
shoulder in this effort, that moment the battle is won, 
for the weapons of the enemy are turned against him. 
If man's necessities must have the ministration which 
woman alone can afford, he must accept her own terms 
for it. Oh, I see now 1 I see the mistake, the fatal error 
which women make when they accept the position of 
bond-woman while that of free-woman is in their own 
hands to hold if they will ! When they petition men 
to grant them their rights instead of taking and using 
these as they have the power to do 1 For myself, I 
will not longer be a Hagar, but I will be a Sarah 1 " 

Murva had spoken more and more rapidly as she 
had proceeded till at the last she stood upon her feet, 
and her husband, momentarily overpowered by the 
intensity of her manner and words, had sunk into a 
chair. So they had changed positions, and he looked 
up at her with an indescribable mixture of expression. 
She seemed to have forgotten him and to be pouring 
fortft her feelings unconsciously, her face wearing that 
exalted look, her eyes having that far-away sight usual 
to her in moments of great excitation. She stood for a 
moment thus, while Harold Deering spoke no word. 
He seemed to be experiencing a mental cyclone in 
which the only thing possible for him was to hold on. 

As usual, she came slowly back to herself, and looked 
at hi'm with a slightly bewildered expression, as if for 
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an instknt she did not quite recognise her surroundings. 
Then she walked toward him and placed her hands 
upon his shoulders as he sat, saying, " My dear husband, 
I want to be more to you than I have ever been. I 
want to bear for you a son of promise instead of an 
Ishmael. Help me to this end for your own good, for 
that cannot be till it has ceased to be with me after the 
manner of women. This son is not born of bondage 
but of freedom ; is not born because I must, but be- 
cause I will." 

For a moment they looked in each other's faces, 
hers strong, lofty and inspiring, his perplexed, doubtful 
and mistrusting. 

" I cannot see what you mean, Murva," he said 
finally. " It seems to me that you are fighting some- 
thing which does not exist and making me miserable 
because of it. The only thing I can clearly get at is 
that I am not to blame, and yet you are treating; me as 
if I were a tyrant. I do not feel like making vicarious 
atonement for other men's sins when, by your own 
confession, I have committed none toward you. You 
are talking of justice and treating me very unjustly. 
And now," he went on, his feeling rising as he spoke, 
" IVe got just one more thing to say to you at present. 
Are you going to share my room to-night ? " 

" No," said Murva, quietly, her hands falling from 
his shoulders to her sides. 

" Do you understand what you are doing ? " he 

demanded, starting up and putting his hands upon her 

shoulders, in his turn, with a stronger grasp than, in 

his excitement, he was aware of. " I am your lawful 

husband and you are my lawful wife. Your refusal is 

desertion. Do you hear ? " and he shook her slightly 

as she stood calm and still before him. 

18 
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" Yes, I hear," she answered, as quietly as before, 
but looking steadily into his eyes. 

" Do you know that I could procure a divorce from 
you on this ground ? " he went on still holding her 
fast. 

" I know," she replied. 

" And you dare me to this ? " he demanded. 

" I dare to maintain my own right 1 " was her answer ; 
and her voice was as steady and as passionless as if 
she were incapable of emotion. 

He drew his breath hard, with set teeth and quiver- 
ing nostrils. For an instant the desire flamed up 
within him, and showed in his face, to crush her where 
she stood ; to compel her to his will. He had the 
power, for he had the strength. So the brute and the 
angel confronted each other in silence. It was only 
for an instant, for from Murva, white and calm, the 
angel looked into the eye of the brute and conquered 
it. He turned from her and without a word left the 
room. 

She heard him ascend the stairs and close the door 
of their room. As this sound met her ear her calm 
forsook her ; trembling from head to foot, she sank on 
her knees and throwing her arms across a chair, bowed 
her head upon them and burst into a storm of tears. 
A very woman, strong when there was need for strength, 
weak enough when this need was removed, yet under 
her weakness keeping fast hold of her firm purpose. 
It was hard, hard. But it must be done. Could she 
do this if she did not love him ? Had she loved him 
less she would have yielded. He was dear enough to 
her for her to crucify herself for him that there might 
be that resurrection which should be full compensation 
for its pangs. 
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And womankind was dear to her. Someone must 
open the way for the rest. If there were footprints to 
mark the way out of bondage others would follow in 
them. The deliverer was always the one who showed 
the way out by walking in it. The delivered were those 
who followed after. 

As she knelt there, the violence of her emotion 
abated, and gradually she felt soothed and comforted. 
A passage in Isaiah came to her, bearing its meaning 
with it which she had not seen when it first met her 
eye during the examination of the Bible into which she 
had been led in her endeavour to know, for herself, 
what it taught in regard to woman. 

" For the Lord hath called thee as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth, when 
thou wast refused, saith thy God." 

He deserted ? Ah, no ! She was forsaken ? And 
because he did not yet know any better, had not grown 
old enough in knowledge of his own nature or hers. 
She had been the wife of his youth ; she was yet to be 
the wife of his manhood. It was his ignorance, the 
ignorance of his youth that refused her ; it must be her 
wisdom which should save him. But was she so 
called ? From her heart went up the petition that she 
might know this beyond a doubt. 

At she waited in the silence she seemed to hear a far- 
off sound which slowly swelled louder and louder into a 
wail, a sobbing, trembling wail that grew to a shriek of 
woe and despair. It rose and fell, dying slowly as if 
from lack of strength to continue : then burst forth as 
if a new pang had been added and silence was an 
impossible luxury. "Tis the wail of your suffering 
sisters all over the world," said the voice of the silence ; 
" 'tis the cry of their hearts which goes up without ceasing, 
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night and day ; those hearts that are fair and whole 
without, but are bleeding great drops of blood which 
fall unnoticed and unknown." 

She seemed to see a great mulitude of hands. All 
around, in every direction, north, south, east, and west, 
they were stretching up till the earth was covered with 
them as a forest. Oh, the poor hands ! Outreaching 
for something fast and sure to hold to 1 They groped 
here and groped there, seeking and finding not. They 
were wrung together in the agony which spoke through 
them with a power beside which words were naught. 
They relaxed and quivered and trembled as if with a 
palsying fear. They implored, they warned, they be- 
sought ; they appeared raised to strike, but fell as if 
before a foe stronger than they against which it 
was useless to contend. Some were raised in. prayer, 
so weak and tremulous, so gaunt and worn, that they 
seemed ready for their last friend, who alone could lay 
them calm and still as their prayer was answered. 
Everywhere the poor, poor hands ; from everywhere the 
wail, the sob and the shriek ; everywhere under it all 
the drop, drop, drop of the heart-blood upon something 
so hard that, as it struclc, it spread because it could not 
sink in ; spread and ran, seeking a hiding-place and 
finding none. And above the wail, the sob and the 
shriek sounded a voice like a trumpet, saying, " Thy 
sisters* blood crieth unto me." And immediately every 
hand of that great multitude, from north and south and 
east and west, pointed toward her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" New York, April 20th, 18 — 
" Dr. Donald Crawford, 

" MiLLVILLE. 

" Mv DEAR Friend : — 

" Will you, if possible, come to me at once ? A great 
affliction has fallen upon me, and I look both to your 
professional and friendly advice for relief. You will 
understand how urgent is my need when I tell you that 
I fear my wife is insane. There is no suspicion that this 
is the case outside of my own, so far as I know. Come 
as if your arrival was unexpected and you intended 
simply to remain with us while attending toother duties, 
as usual. I shall await your coming with impatience. 

" Yours sorrowfully, 

" Harold Deering." 

Dr. Crawford sat in his private room with this letter 
open in his hand. He looked very serious, and appeared 
to be pondering deeply. " I wonder if this can be true," 
he thought. " Murva has always been in magnificent 
health and, so far as I have ever heard, there has been 
no insanity in her family unless her father's natural 
disposition and the indulgence of it could be called 
such. I cannot believe it. She is strong-minded in 
the best sense of the term, and could not lose her 
mental equilibrium easily. Well, I shall go and see." 
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" I must go to New York to-night," he said later to 
his wife. " I shall be away but two or three days at 
the longest, and will return sooner if possible. Have 
you any message for Murva and her husband ? " 

" Go to New York ! " echoed Kate. " Oh, can I not 
go with you ? " 

" Not this time, dear," answered her husband gently. 
" The interval for preparation is too short. I am called 
professionally, and shall be much occupied while there, 
making too brief a stay for you to be thoroughly rested 
before undertaking the home journey. I shall not be 
away from you long, my darling." And putting his 
arms around her he pressed her head to his shoulder 
and kissed her tenderly. 

Kate made no reply save the slight shadow which 
crept over her face, and which he attributed to disap- 
pointment because she could not bear him company. 
She offered no objection to his decision, but helped 
forward his preparations for going, willingly and seem- 
ingly, cheerfully. 

Morning found him in New York, and he went 
directly to Harold Deering's residence, that gentleman 
answering his ring at the door. 

" Why, good-morning, old fellow ! " he said jovially. 
"YouVe taken us by surprise this time, but we are 
glad to see you ! " continuing in an undertone, as Donald 
responded to his salutation, " I received your telegram 
saying you would come, and have been on the lookout 
for you. Not a word now," he added hurriedly, as Murva 
came from the breakfast-room into the hall. 

" Why, Donald ! " she exclaimed, " is it really your- 
self ? And Kate is not with you ? " This as she came 
forward and shook hands with him heartily. 

"Not this time," answered Dr. Crawford. "I am 
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making only a flying trip and purpose to enjoy your 
hospitality for a day or two, if you will allow me." 

" We are only too glad to see you at any and all times, 
and for as long as you will," returned Murva brightly. 
"Come and have some hot coffee. You are just in 
time." And she led the way to the breakfast-table. 

During the meal Dr. Crawford, without seeming to 
do so and while chatting indifferently, observed Mui*va 
closely. He saw that she had changed since her visit 
to Millville. She was paler and not so round as then. 
This he could see, but there was another change whose 
nature he could not determine. In some indefinable 
way she was not the same woman, yet there were no 
indications, so far, of mental unsoundness. She seemed 
perfectly self-poised and entirely rational. But he 
knew better than to reach definite conclusions on insuf- 
ficient evidence, and postponed judgment till hq should 
see and hear more. 

As they rose from the table Harold said, "If you 
have matters to be attended to immediately, Doctor, 
you will bear me company down town, will you not ? " 

" Precisely," answered Donald. " With this good 
breakfast as a foundation I am ready when you are." 

An hour later found the two men closeted in Harold 
Deering's private office, where he gave the physician 
an account of his wife's late proceedings. 

" How could any woman in her senses take such a 
stand as this without great provocation ? " he demanded 
as he finished. " She must be insane. There is no 
other possible explanation for it that I can see.* 

Dr. Crawford did not reply immediately. He remem- 
bered his conversation with Murva when she had ac- 
companied him on a drive and her persistence in ques- 
tioning him, together with her manifest repugnance to 
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the declarations contained in his answers. He began 
to see that her present position, so far from being any 
sudden freak, was the consequence of something long 
contemplated and — knowing her as he did — a convic- 
tion reached. He began to see that this was possible ; 
that this conclusion gave him, at least, a working hy- 
pothesis. 

" When di3 you first observe the indications of any 
change in your wife ? " he asked. " Try to remember." 

After thinking a moment — " It was the last anniver- 
sary of our marriage," Deering replied. " I remember, 
now, that she seemed a little peculiar that evening and 
talked as I had never heard her before. She had al- 
ways seemed thoroughly satisfied and happy, but at 
that time she remonstrated against being swallowed 
up in me, as she called it ; she wanted room to think. 
Now doesn't that show a degree of mental unsoundness 
even then ? What thoroughly rational woman could 
make such a plea ? " 

" What did you observe subsequently ? " questioned 
Donald. 

*' As near as I can remember she seemed about the 
same as usual till after your visit to us, a little later. 
It was subsequent to your return home that she began 
to talk about the marriage relation and wanted to know 
what I thought of this and of that." 

" Of what, specially ? " 

" Oh, she seemed particularly curious to know if I 
considered a wife's physical incapacity justifiable ground 
for what is usually termed unfaithfulness on the part of 
the husband." Dr. Crawford stSirted perceptibly. " I 
remember that she persisted in questioning me till I 
admitted that a departure from the letter of the mar- 
riage law would be inevitable did such incapacity long 
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cdhtiftue, because necessity would compel it ; and that, 
in such case, no unfaithfulness to the wife would 
really exist. I noticed a decided change in her after 
that conversation, and the next day your telegram came 
and she went to Millville. Since her return the change 
I noticed then has gradually intensified, till now she re- 
fuses positively to sustain the relation of a wife to me." 

" What reason does she give for her refusal ? " asked 
Dr. Crawford. 

" Oh, she says it's the principle involved I "answered 
Deering impatiently. "And surely this is a crazy 
notion, for the principle which governs marriage is that 
the wife should meet the needs of her husband. It is 
one which has obtained for generations, and will con-- 
tinue for generations to come, for it is founded upon 
human nature as it is, instead of upon a pretty sentiment 
about it." 

" But is her refusal final ? For all time ? Does she 
make no concession whatever?" inquired Donald. 

'* Yes, she does make what she would call a con- 
cession, I suppose. She holds out the prospect of 
resumption of her wifely duties at her own convenience, 
after I have acknowledged what she considers her 
rights. But you see, this very demand on her part, 
this position which she assumes, this 'Accede to my 
terms or do without me,' is desertion of her husband 
and unjustifiable. To make the concession which she 
demands would be to occupy a position no self-respect- 
ing man could hold ; would be to acknowledge that she 
was right when she is entirely wrong." 

And Harold Deering began to walk nervously up and 
down the small space his office afforded. 

" But if she is mentally unbalanced — ^which as yet 
I have not determined " — ^remonstrated Dr. Crawford, 
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as he sa^ the flush on the other's face, '^ she is not to 
be blamed, you know." 

" No, that's so ! " returned Deering. " Of course 
not ! But I have been so harassed and wrought up 
over it all that I am getting very nervous myself. It 
touches a man in a tender spot when his rights as a 
husband are assailed/' 

'^ Do you think she mourns because she has no chil- 
dren ? " 

" No, I hardly think so. While I would have been 
glad if the one born to us had lived — it died shortly 
after birth, you know — I do not care specially for chil- 
dren, and would feel no loss if we had none. Murva 
knows this, and so need experience no uneasiness on 
my account. While some men would make it rather 
uncomfortable for their wives under such circiunstances, 
I am satisfied to have her alone. I want my wife ! 
I want her because I love her and because she is mine ! 
And her taking herself from me like this is just using 
me up." 

His voice showed emotion as he ceased. He had 
no lack of sympathy for himself. Would not most 
men's capacity for self -sympathy be taxed to the utmost if 
the one whose duty it is to minister to their needs 
could not see that they had any above her own ? 

" Do not take it too much to heart, old fellow," said 
Dr. Crawford kindly. " I have always found your 
wife to be a sensible woman, and I am sure that we 
shall find a way out of this. She, above all other women 
I have ever met, is capable of reaching a decision for her- 
self and holding to a conviction of right in the face of any 
personal consequence. Knowing this we must proceed 
cautiously, for I think — though I do not say this 
positively ; I must observe her further first — ^but I think 
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she has simply made up her mind that she ought to do 
what she is doing, and that she is suffering because of 
it as well as yourself. If this is so, the remedy will be 
found in showing her that she is mistaken in her view. 
If this can be done, the same strength of conviction 
and purpose will be exerted to make amends for what 
she is doing now. Because she is a strong woman she 
will be as strong for you as against you, once turn her 
that way. She is a grand woman, and worth any 
number of those who merely echo their husbands. 
She will be worth to you all it costs to win and hold 
her." 

There was an unprofessional enthusiasm in Donald's 
words and voice, but Harold Deering did not seem 
to notice it. He was looking at his own deprivations, 
his own undeserved and unjust treatment, his wife's 
inexcusable dissatisfaction, and these bounded his 
range of vision. He continued his pacing of the floor 
as he said, " Perhaps she does want children, for she 
said something about bearing a son of promise instead 
of an Ishmael. What she meant by that I am sure I 
do not know, do you ? It seems to me like another 
crazy notion." 

Dr. Crawford could see a possible meaning, as he 
remembered that the son of promise was born of the 
free woman and the Ishmael of the bond woman, while 
the Master was the first " seed " ; but he did not reply 
directly, saying only, " I will go back now and spend 
the afternoon with your wife. I shall be able, probably, 
to form an opinion by the time you come home. If I 
deem it wise, shall I let her know that I am acquainted 
with the circumstances ? " 

" Do just as you think best," answered Deering 
dejectedly. " If you find that she is all right and it is 
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only pure obstinacy on her part, Fll be eternally thank- 
ful to you for anything you can or will do to get her out 
of it." 

" 1*11 do my best, Deering, for both your sakes," 
replied Dr. Crawford heartily ; and with a warm hand- 
grasp he left him and took his way to Murva^s home. 

She met him with the sweet womanly graciousness 
so characteristic of her and which was destitute of the 
slightest tinge of what is usually understood as strong- 
mindedness. 

" It is very good of you to come back in time for 
luncheon," she said. " Now you can tell me all about 
Kate and what is going on in Millville." 

Donald answered her with some laughing allusion to 
woman^s insatiable curiosity, and a little later joined 
her in the dining-room. Throughout the meal she was 
her old self in manner, and all the physician's watchful 
observance failed to detect the least symptom of mental 
aberration ; yet he felt, more and more, that change in 
her which he had noticed on his arrival. " I have it ! " 
he said at last to himself. " It is her naturally strong 
individuality which has become aggressive through 
being defensive ; and behind this is the suffering 
woman striving to hide her suffering." 

On their way back to the drawing-room, Murva 
caught her foot in the rug which lay just before the 
door, and although Dr. Crawford sprang forward to 
save her a fall he was but partially successful, her head 
striking the door-jamb with considerable force. But 
she rallied in an instant from the shock, and assured 
him that she was not hurt, walking steadily forward and 
continuing the remark she was making when the acci- 
dent occurred. ' Donald could not help but notice the 
difference between Murva and many other women under 
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such circumstances ; where they would have been help- 
less from the blow, and would have required the atten- 
tion of every one around them, showing, later on, more 
or less resentment if they did not get it, she did not 
seem to feel the need of help or desire for attention 
but, on the contrary, to be sufficient unto herself. 

" She exhibits uncommon mentfil strength and power 
of self-control rather than any tendency to mental weak- 
ness and irresponsibility, I should say," he commented 
to himself. 

An hour had passed, during which he had observed 
her every word and look, and he was wondering how 
he should introduce the subject of the strained relations 
with her husband, thinking that her subsequent- con- 
versation and deportment would unfailingly show if 
there was anything to fear, when she turned to him sud- 
denly, looked him squarely in the face and said, " My 
husband sent tor you to come here and perform the 
office of a trusted family friend. When are you going 
to begin ? " 

Donald was taken completely unawares as she had 
previously given no hint, either by word or act, that she 
had the least suspicion as to his visit being other than 
it purported to be. But he rallied quickly and asked, 
half-laughingly, "How do you know that? Are you 
a clairvoyant ? " 

" I do not know how I know it," she answered as 
pleasantly, " but I do know it." 

Dr. Crawford rapidly reviewed the situation, and saw 
Murva might divine that, from their old and strong 
friendship, Harold Deering would naturally be led to 
look to him for advice ; and without dreaming for a 
moment of her husband's opinion of her mental condi- 
tion. He must take care that she did not know of it. 
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if he would have the best opportunity for his observa- 
tions. 

" Well, Murva, you are right," he answered frankly. 
" Harold honors me by his confidence in my friendship, 
and knowing how highly I regard you he has confided 
to me the present relation you hold to each other. I 
trust that you also have confidence enough in me to 
know that the only desire I could have in the matter 
would be to help you both equally, in so far as any 
third party can help you." 

" Indeed I know that, Donald," responded Murva 
heartily, " and no one could be more thankful than I, if 
it were possible for you to help us through this diffi- 
culty. But is it ? " 

" Tell me first, what induced you to separate yourself 
from your husband ? " he said. 

" I have not separated myself from him," she an- 
swered quietly. 

"Notl" ejaculated Dr. Crawford. "Why, he told 



me " 



" He told you that I had refused to hold certain re- 
lations with him, did he not ? " 

" Yes." 

"Did he tell you why?" 

" He told me that you held some views at present 
which he could not account for. But I would rather 
you would tell me, if you will." 

" I refused because I felt that a longer compliance 
with an unjust demand was a wrong to myself." 

" Why, Murva, I never dreamed that you had any 
cause of complaint against your husbaad ! " exclaimed 
her listener. 

" Neither have I. My complaint is against a hus- 
band's position ; against his self-claimed and generally 
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conceded rights ; it is against my own husband only so 
far as he is identified with these. According to his 
view of what a husband should be, he is a most exem- 
plary one. I have outgrown his view, that is all." 

He was watching her narrowly, but she was perfectly 
calm. There was not the least trace of excitement in 
her manner, nor even of strong feeling. 

" I must ask you to explain more fully," he said. 

" Perhaps you may remember," she continued, " that 
during my last visit to Millville I asked you, as a phy- 
sician, some questions pertaining to what are called the 
physical needs. At that time I had come to have the 
opinion that the present basis for the marriage relation 
and parenthood was not the best or the wisest, if it were 
— as it seemed to be — ^founded more upon the physical 
than the higher nature of men and women. But I 
wanted to make no mistake, and so asked you what I 
did that I might be sure of my ground. At that same 
time I consulted with Mr. Melton also, that I might 
have authoritative information as to religious teachings 
upon this same subject. I found that each of you con- 
firmed the other and my own fears as well. Had not 
my own instincts been too strong to allow of it, I sup- 
pose I should have accepted the situation after this ex- 
perience ; but, instead, I have been impelled to act 
upon my own solitary conviction. I cannot see, and v 
do not believe, that a man's physical necessities are 
what they are claimed to be, or that these should rule 
the marriage relation. The medical science and the 
religion which teach this, are, to me, the two thieves on 
the cross between whom hung that master of self who 
proved them such; proved that these filched from 
man's divine inheritance that which they never could 
restore. Manhood and womanhood, singly and in 
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unity, have a dignity and a power which lifts them 
above that plane. Medical science does not yet reveal 
the true man ; our common religion does not yet reveal 
the true Christ." 

As she ceased, he saw that her face wore the expres- 
sion he remembered to have seen years ago when Kate 
used to laughingly call her to " Come back." " And 
so " he said suggestively. 

" And so," she continued, " this is what I am now 
convinced of. There is no justice or right in the claim 
that a man's needs require submissive wifely ministra- 
tion, and compliance is at the expense of the needs of the 
woman, which have no recognition in this claim. It is 
her duty to recognise her own and to perform the office 
of true helpmeet to her husband by leading him to 
higher ground, which she cannot do so long as she pas- 
sively accepts what custom and tradition entail upon 
her. It is her sacred duty to claim her own right to 
herself as paramount to all man's claim upon her, for 
she can discharge the truest and highest obligations of 
wife and motherhood only through first recognising the 
obligations of her womanhood. The truer and stronger 
the woman, the better the wife and mother. This being 
my conscientious conviction I claim my right to myself 
and repudiate my husband's right to me, as he at pres- 
ent views it. The first belongs to the woman ; the 
other is the product of that perverted view belonging 
to mankind, consequent upon ignorance, which is repre- 
sented in his person. And the consequence is that not 
till he views me in this way, acknowledges that my per- 
son is my own, not his, and that he, as my husband, 
has a right which none other can possess, the right to 
request, but not to demand, will I resume the relations 
now suspended. He says I have deserted him. Others 
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would probably say the same. I feel that he has de- 
serted me, for I ask only justice. But in time, his man- 
hood will accord this ; it is only his sense-nature which 
now refuses it. I can wait." 

" Who or what has influenced you, Murva, that you 
hold views so different from general ones, so diametri- 
cally opposed both to our active and tacit education ? " 

"No one has influenced me," she replied. "My 
only teachers have been experience and observation, 
and these have but developed in me what was latent 
there, what is latent in all women ; and, surely, this is 
a more comprehensive education than that which merely 
inculcates doctrine. What do we live for if not to 
learn, to improve upon our fathers ? " 

" Then perhaps you do not now think that love 
should be the ruling motive for and ruling element in 
marriage," he asked, watching her closely. 

And now Murva's calm was broken. The quickened 
blood showed through the pallor of her face, she started 
erect in her chair, every part of her body tense with 
feeling, her eyes shone with a light which never could 
have been kindled at the torch of animal desire, as she 
exclaimed, " How can you say that ? How can you 
think it for a moment ? Am I not striving to elevate 
my own marriage to the plane of love by lifting it above 
that passion which masquerades under its name ? For 
it is passion, mainly, passion with but little true love, 
that is the stronger element in most marriages, and is 
responsible for so much subsequent misery. True love 
is self-denying. Passion absorbs everything into 
itself. With the same spirit which actuated Madam 
Roland I could declare. Oh, Love ! How many crimes 
are committed in thy name ! All my life I have longed 
for love, longed to love ; and not till I have experienced 
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that which is called love have I found what love really 
is ; found that it is that heavenly, silvery flame which 
the red fire of passion makes almost invisible ; but 
which endures, growing fuller and brighter when that 
has i)umed itself out and naught is left but ashes. It 
is because I will have love, only, as the soul of my 
marriage, because I know that my husband will yet 
wake out of the distortions of his sense-dream to this 
realisation, that I persevere now as I do, in the face of 
his disappointment and misjudgment. To me marriage 
is holy, is a sacrament, is an altar upon which is kept 
alive a'mever-dying flame which leaps ceaselessly up- 
ward to its source. But because passion is mistaken 
for love, marriage is too generally the means for un- 
limited self-indulgence at the expense of the wife's 
health and peace ; and this, which makes of her the 
lowest possible servant, is called the expression of love. 
Put aside the physician for the moment, Donald, put 
aside the theories which are dignified with the name of 
truth ; put aside the religious dogma which claims to be 
the teaching of the Nazarene, but is not, and, looking 
into your own soul, ask of that divinity which you will 
find enshrined there if this is not true." 

As Donald listened to her, from some unexplored 
deep in his nature there sprang an assent to what she 
said, almost against his will ; for, if other women should 
follow this example frori the same conviction, what 
would become of society ? What an overturning and 
upheaval there would be ! One beside which the con- 
sequences threatened by other aimed at social reforms 
would be as nothing. AvA yet there was something 
grand and inspiring in it. She looked like one inspired 
as she sat opposite him, gazing directly in his face with- 
out the least sense of unfitness, with no suggestion of 
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unwomanly boldness, but, instead, the strong and effi- 
cient self-reliance which came from pure, honest, and 
higri motive and endeavour. 

" I can see," he replied finally,' " that what you con- 
ceive and hold to is grand as an ideal, but I cannot 
see how it is to find place among the actual, stubborn 
facts. And one of these is, Murva, that if you hold to 
your present position you have deserted your husband. 
Mind, I do not say this in any spirit of personal con- 
demnation, but only to show you youi* actual position 
as opposed to your ideal one. Neither the law nor 
society takes cognizance of high ideals ; and the con- 
duct regulated by these will be condemned by them un- 
sparingly if it is contrary to what they have established 
as the standard. Both law and society — religion as 
well— will condemn you, and uphold him in his demand 
for his rights. These will say, as he does, that if you 
truly loved him you could not persist in holding your 
present position. Would it not be better to yield the 
point, and so restore harmony between yourself and 
your husband than to go on in what will only hurt you 
and accomplish nothing ? " 

" Donald," replied Murva, quietly but impressively, 
" I never loved my husband as I4iave loved him since 
I came to see and reach out to his higher nature. I 
love him and him only ; I love him for all time and 
eternity, for it is his soul, not his person, that I love ; 
it is what he is, not what he seems, that is mine and 
mine only, and to which I belong as utterly. He is 
the one man in this* world- and the next for me. The 
love and loyalty I plighted him on our marriage day is 
nothing to the love and loyalty I pledge him now with 
my opened vision ; pledge with all my heart and soul and 
spirit ; pledge with that promise which I will keep now 
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and for ever. Whatever he may do henceforth he is my 
husband and I am his wife, tl^rough a stronger bond 
than either law or society can make or sanction. Some- 
time — I do not now see when — he will know this, and 
come to claim his own. I am not deserting him ! Oh, no ! 
I am waiting for him." 

" If this is your final decision, Murva, — and I respect 
your conviction, whether I agree with it or not — \ can 
accomplish nothing by remaining longer, and so will 
return home to-night. But, with all my heart, I hope 
that you may bring your husband to your view if you 
cannot give up your own. If I could help you " 

" Oh, Donald," exclaimed Murva, starting up and 
seizing his hand, " help my husband ! Help him to 
see what I know you can see in some measure, whether 
you admit it or not. I do not need help, but he does, 
so much. Do all you can to show him that his present 
loss is but his future gain if he will have it so." 

" I will tell him what I honestly think, that if he can 
bring himself to your position it is a higher and better 
one than the old. But I tell you, as ^frankly, that I 
fear it will be useless. I know human nature too well." 

** Donald, is it not perverted human nature — per- 
verted through self-indulgence — that comes under your 
and every physician's observation more than human 
nature in its purity t " asked Murva. 

" Perhaps so ! " he answered with a sigh. " It is the 
fact to be dealt with nevertheless. And now" — moving 
toward the hall — " I am going back to your husband, 
and then shall take the evening train for home. Be 
sure of one thing : however this matter ends you have 
my unfailing s)anpathy and respect." And taking her 
hand in his he bowed over it reverently, touching it 
lightly with his lips. A moment later he had left the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" So your judgment is that my wife's mental condi- 
tion is perfectly sound ? '' 

" I see no indications of aberration : on the contrary, 
she seems mentally strong to an unusual degree." 

Dr. Crawford and Harold Deering were once more 
in the latter's private office, and the physician had just 
given him. an account of his interview with Murva. 
Her husband heard the report with a gloomy face, 
which showed that he derived neither comfort nor hope 
from the recital. 

" Then it is pure obstinacy on her part, and nothing 

else," he exclaimed ; " and by she shall learn that 

I am master yet." 

He struck his clenched fist upon the desk before 
him as he spoke, and his face grew more forbidding 
than ever. Dr. Crawford watched him in silence for 
a moment. He felt that the chances for unity upon 
Murva's conditions were very small and — now that he 
had seen her — the chances for it upon any other, far 
less. But he must do all that friendship demanded of 
him as he could see the opportunity. 

" Let me tell you one conclusion I have reached in 
my observation of your wife," he said quietly, without 
seeming to notice the other's excitement. " I am con- 
vinced that she is suffering acutely, for all her calm and 
self-possessed manner. She is a woman whose feel- 
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ings arc not on the surface, but way below that, whose 
nature is strong and rich in the higher instead of the 
emotional sentiments, who is capable of clear think- 
ing and reasoning, and honest enough to admit and 
stand by a conclusion which she reaches in this way. 
Consequently it is with her next to impossible to give 
up such an one, and easier — hard as that is — to compel 
herself to act in accordance with it. This she can do, 
though she suffer intensely in the doing, and I am con- 
fident that this is the case with her now. Do not mis- 
judge her, Harold, for this is costing her more than 
you or any one has any idea of, I believe." 

" But what is the need of it all ! " broke out Harold 
Deering. " She is making me miserable, positively 
unfitting me for business, so that I can attend to noth- 
ing as I should, and all for what ? A mere whim of 
her own which she calls maintaining her individual 
right ; as if a wife could have any rights which were not 
identical with her husband^s. I tell you things would 
come to a pretty pass if a man should allow any such 
nonsense. The political rights which discontented and 
unsexed women are clamouring for are nothing to this, 
for only such women would join in that clamour. But 
this demand made general, would bring rebellion right 
to a man's own door. Don't you see that while those 
other women petition for what they want, these would 
take it without so much as * by your leave ? ' In 
heaven's name what should w*e come to ? I am nearly 
crazy myself when I think how I have been deceived 
in my wife if she is entirely responsible for what she 
is doing. I have always been so thankful that she had 
no tendency to become one of the modern agitators, 
but this is worse, far worse." 

" Harold ! I think your view of your wife's position 
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makes it worse than it really is. Could you not con- 
cede what she asks ? If I understand her, this conces- 
sion would restore harmony between you ? " 

Harold Deering turned himself about and faced Dr. 
Crawford in astonishment. 

" Why, man alive ! " he exclaimed, " do you know 
what she demands ? It is an entire abdication of my 
rights ! Do you hear ? Of my rights as a husband 
and as a man. What man in his senses could make 
such a concession ? It is his manhood that is in ques- 
tion. Give that away I Well, hardly I If she really 
loved me she could not ask such a thing." 

" Harold, I do not believe that there is a man on 
earth loved more devotedly than you are at this moment 
by your wife I " declared Donald warmly. 

" She has a mighty queer way of showing it then," 
returned Deering sulkily. " That's all I can say." 

Dr. Crawford could not help but see the transforma- 
tion wrought in Harold Deering since he had met him 
last in Millville : could not help but see that it was a 
coming to the surface of something previously hidden. 
The courtly, genial gentleman was displaced with what 
seemed, by comparison, coarse, selfish, violent, vindic- 
tive. What had wrought the change ? Was it a 
natural development through the presence of adequate 
conditions } Would most men show this change under 
like conditions ? Were these made simply by the re- 
fusal to accord legal and customary rights .'* Was it 
the uncontrolled brute coming to the surface t 

He did not like the view, did not care to answer his 
own questions. The contrast afforded by Murva's 
calm dignity and resolute purpose was very striking, 
and an argument without words. But it seemed quite 
clear to him that he could do nothing and must leave 
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matters to adjust themselves. He looked at his watch 
and rose to his feet, placing a friendly hand upon 
Harold Deering's shoulder, as he sat before him, and 
said, 

" My friend, with all my heart I wish that I could 
arrange this difficulty for both your sakes. But it is 
impossible. It is a matter which concerns you two 
alone, and only you two can settle it. You need have 
no fears in regard to your wife. She is fully cognizant 
of and responsible for what she does. I can only say 
to you, do nothing hastily. Think carefully and act 
slowly, remembering that you have a woman honest in 
purpose and strong in conviction to deal with, one who, 
I firmly believe, loves you as only such a nature can 
love. And now good-bye ; let me hear from you soon, 
and I shall hope for the most favourable news.** 

Harold Deering rose slowly and heavily to his feet. 
" Good bye," he said as he did so. " You know that I 
an very thankful to you for coming, and I suppose you 
have done all you can. What is going to become of me 
I am sure I don't know. I feel very much like going 
to the devil." 

" But you will do nothing of the kind," said Dr. 
Crawford decidedly. At that moment he was struck by 
the weakness of a nature which could depend upon a 
woman to keep it what it should be, as he had never been 
before. And yet he knew that this dependence was by 
no means exceptional. He had seen ipore than one 
woman marry a man to save him. He had seen many 
another sacrifice herself utterly and uselessly to save a 
man after she had married him. And he knew that 
the general verdict in Harold Deering's case, did he act 
as he intimated, would be that his wife's conduct had 
ruined him. 
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** You will act as it becomes a man under all circum- 
stances," he continued: And with another warm grasp 
of his hand, he left him. 

When Harold Deering returned to his home that 
night, his face wore an expression of resolve which 
Murva noticed at once ; and she felt that her husband 
had determined upon some course which he would 
soon make known. There was no deviation from her 
customary gentleness of manner. Ever since the day 
she had announced her determination she had been 
more then ever careful, if that were possible, to dis- 
charge scrupulously every duty devolving upon her. 
Not the smallest detail of her household escaped her 
careful oversight, not a single look or manner of her 
own could be construed as showing the least disregard 
for her husband's comfort or wishes. However he 
received it, she was unceasingly kind, even tender and 
loving, showing him plainly, had he eyes to see it, that 
her feelings toward him had in nowise changed, and 
that her only desire was to meet her own ideal of what 
a wife should be. 

Her husband's manner was cold and hard, as if he 
had steeled himself against her, so that nothing she 
should say or do should alter his purpose. During the 
dinner hour he returned the barest answer which civility 
required to all her efforts at conversation, and Murva 
was sure that a crisis in their mutual relations had 
come. 

She had not long to wait for enlightenment. When 
they entered the room where they usually spent the 
evening, her husband did not take his customary seat, 
but began to pace up and down the floor instead. She 
felt an almost overpowering oppression, a sense of heav- 
iness which was almost a physical pressure, so that it 
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was with effort that she breathed. It seemed as if she 
were carrying a heavy load, which was slowly crushing 
her down to the ground, and she was powerless to 
resist or cry out against it. She waited in silence for. 
what was to come. 

After a few minutes he ceased walking and sat down 
opposite her. 

" Murva," he said, " I ask you once more, and for 
the last time, to recognise and perform your wifely 
duties." 

" With all my heart, Harold," she replied, " if it is 
made possible for me." 

She saw the anger flame up within him at once, but 
he controlled it and went on. 

" I do not wish to go over all that old ground again. 
A repetition of what you have formerly said is not de- 
sirable now. I want from you a plain Yes or No ; and I 
advise you, for your own sake, to think well before you 
reply." 

Think well I What had she been doing for months ? 
Heavier and heavier grew the oppression upon her till 
it seemed as if she had no voice with which to reply. 
She felt as if she were sinking slowly to where it was 
very cold, down, slowly down, out of sight. Her hus- 
band^s voice, sounding as if it came from a distance, 
roused her and began to bring her back. 

" Well I I am waiting for your answer ! " he said. 

" Then I must reply, No, not on the old basis," she 
replied slowly and with difficulty. 

As he heard this the restraint he had put upon him- 
self vanished. The rigidity of his face and form broke 
up in the wave of fury which swept over him, and 
clinching one hand he shook it over his head as he 
almost shouted, '* Then there is but one way to bring 
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you to your senses, and by heavens, Til take it You 
are no longer a wife of mine. Leave my house ! " 

What ! Murva sprang to her feet as -with an electric 
shock, only to drop back in her chair dazed and 
stunned as the full meaning of these words broke 
upon her. Leave her home ! He could not mean it. 

She turned her white face toward him, striving for 
the speech of which she was for the moment incapable. 
He returned her look with one of unfeeling determina- 
tion. 

" You do not mean it, Harold ! Oh, my husband, 
you do not mean it ! " she almost whispered. 

" But I do mean it," he said defiantly. " You have 
made me miserable long enough with your whims and 
your obstinacy, and I am not going to stand it any 
longer. Either you submit to me, your lawful husband, 
or go." 

Go ! Go where ? Where could she go ? If this were 
not her home she had none. Swiftly before her, as 
before a drowning person, passed the time when she 
had been sent out from £er only home. Was this the 
price she had again to pay for freedom ? Then, the hand 
held forth to receive it had been stricken helpless ere 
she had got well away from the threshold. What would 
come to the one now raised to thrust her out ? Oh, noth- 
ing ! No harm ! No harm to the husband she loved. 
Anything for her I Anything that must be, but no afflic- 
tion for him. Yet, it was to cost her dear, the love and 
the freedom for which, all her life, she had longed. 
Were these really not to be found in the world of men ? 
Were her efforts to be made in vain ? 

" Where do you wish me to go, Harold ? " she asked 
feebly. 

" That is at youi own option, as a matter which con- 
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cerns only yourself. I shall get a divorce from you 
on the ground of desertion when a sufficient time has 
elapsed. I will not have a wife who is one in name 
only, and who lives a lie." And there was no sign of 
yielding in his hard, determined manner. 

Was the result of an honest effort to live to the 
truth, a seeming lie? Murva tried to collect her 
tumultuous thoughts and concentrate her attention upon 
the present moment and what it held for them both, 
feeling instinctively that upon her action in this crisis 
much depended. She saw that her husband was em- 
bittered and temporarily maddened by what his aroused 
feelings prevented him from understanding, and that 
she must make every concession possible without a 
sacrifice of the principle she was conscientiously striv- 
ing to maintain. She could feel him waiting for further 
words from her, keeping his wrath hugged closely to 
him, with no intention of parting with it. She com- 
pelled herself to say, as quietly as she had at first 
spoken, 

" This house is yours, Harold. If you command me 
to leave it, I will do so. When do you wish me to go ? " 

" To-night ! " was on his lips, sent there by the 
furious impulse which had impelled him this evening ; 
but there was enough manliness yet active in him to 
restrain it, and he did not answer at once. Murva 
waited with her eyes full of unutterable love and long- 
ing fixed upon him, saying again for her all she had 
before tried to tell him and tried in vain. 

He made as if to reply, but hesitated, then seemed 
to come to a sudden decision. 

" You need not go till you can locate yourself pro- 
perly, and I will give up the house to you till that is 
done, for I will live with you in this way no longer." 
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He rose as he spoke and left the room, going immedi* 
ately up the stairs before she had opportunity to reply. 

Left alone, Murva seemed able to shake off some of 
the weight which oppressed her and began to feel the 
sting and smart of this blow. Could she do it.^ 
Could she pay this price demanded of her ? Was it 
worth the cost ? Could she' face the world with this 
stigma upon her } For her position as separated from 
her husband would be, in itself, a stigma which would 
cause many to shun her, even though the circumstances 
which led to it were unknown, even though they, if 
known, were in no wise discreditable to her. Could 
she go out from her home, seeing no more her hus- 
band's face ? Go into loneliness and exile and — wait ? 

Ought she to go without one more effort with him — 
for him, as well as for herself ? She would make 
another ! She would try just once more to show him 
how, not only with her whole heart, but with her soul, 
she loved him, loved him only ! How she was doing 
what she did for his dear sake, that he might be more a 
man and less a creature of sense-desire ; more a master 
and less a servant. 

She heard him descending the stairs, and her heart 
beat rapidly with the reaction in her feelings. With 
her hands upon the arms of her chair, she was all 
ready to spring to her feet and meet him with the look, 
touch and word which would win him to hear her 
again, when she heard the outer door close. Astonished, 
she listened for his step, and heard the sound of mov- 
ing wheels, which stopped, and then went on again. 
She sprang to the door and looked into the hall. No 
one was there, and her husband's coat and hat were 
gone. 

She ran to the outer door and half way down the 
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Steps. No one was on the sidewalk in either direction^ 
and a cab was rapidly disappearing in the distance. 
As the fact that her husband had left her broke over 
her in all its awf ulness, she sank down upon the stones, 
hearing as she crouched there the noise of the wheels 
growing less and less, till it ceased altogether. She 
had no sense of how long she remained there. She 
was aroused by the step of a servant at the open door, 
and realised the necessity of keeping the household in 
ignorance of what had happened quickly enough to 
stand up and say, as he came forward on to the upper 
step, 

" I heard a noise in the street, and came out to see 
what it was, as Mr. Deering went. He has been 
called away suddenly, and will not be at home to-night. 
Be careful about fastening up the house, John." 

When alone again, doubly alone, came a time of 
wrestling with this new sorrow. Covering it up within 
her as much as possible, that nothing might be sus- 
pected, she compelled herself to accept the situation and 
be ready to act accordingly. She felt that all that was 
possible for her now was to go away, felt that her hus- 
band would not return till she did. If this cup of pain 
might not pass from her except she drank it, then she 
must drink. Hard as it was for her, she knew that his 
pain would be the greater when he should wake to the 
realisation of what he had done ; for now he was as 
one asleep and fighting the phantoms of his feverish 
and restless dream. When that dream had worn itself 
out, he would look for her where she belonged, and, not 
finding her, finding instead that he had driven her forth 
when he did not know what he was doing, he would 
suffer, suffer without ceasing, till he had found her and 
atoned. That he would find her, that he would gravi- 
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tate toward her as naturally and as surely as he 
breathed, she knew ; knew it positively, even though 
he had renounced and deserted her ; for she knew 
that he was bound to her with a stronger bond than 
that of sense-desire, and that sooner or later the divine 
nature in him would arise and claim its own. She 
knew that with this nature he loved her now ; loved 
her even when he bade her begone ; knew that they 
belonged to each other, and that nothing could keep 
them apart. 

She spent a sleepless night. While all around her 
slept, she wrestled. For all her strong spirit, she could 
have shrieked aloud in her agony. For herself alone 
she would not have endured it. » It would have been 
easier to yield ; but it was for him. It was to save the 
one given her out of all the world to save, through 
helping him to save himself. It Was to help him put 
out the mark of the beast, and bring forth the image of 
God instead. This would be worth all it cost. 

Not till daylight began to weave its grey veil in her 
room was she able to decide as to her course. She 
would go to Millville, would leave home as she always 
did when going there ; her open departure would pre- 
vent any suspicion in her household. She would act 
in every detail so as to leave everything as easy for her 
husband as possible, so that he could send for her to 
come back if he should relent, and the servants be none 
the wiser as to why she went away. 

But a new complication arose. Not till now had it 
occurred to her how she should live. All her thought 
and feeling had been absorbed in the struggle to see 
that she must go, then where to go. She had no money 
beyond the comparatively small amount then in her 
pockf^t-book. What she might have had as an inherit- 
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ance from her father she had resigned to her step- 
mother. Yet she was far richer than when she had 
been sent forth into the world before. She had plenty 
of clothing, what jewelry she possessed was valuable, 
while her laces represented a large sum. She could 
live for a time till she was able to take up some definite 
occupation or — till her own should come to her. In 
her lonely girlhood days she had derived a small com- 
fort from the words, " Stand fast in the eternal ways, 
and what is yours will come to you." These recurred 
to her now, and, more than then, they comforted her 
and helped her to say, " I will." 

She announced to the servants her intention of going 
to Millville on the noon train, making, meanwhile, all 
arrangements, and giving the directions for what should 
be done on her husband's return, so that he would find 
his household just the same in all its details, with the 
exception of her absence ; and this would be, so far as 
the servants were concerned, the same as always when 
she went to Millville. She was accustomed to take but 
one trunk, and the removal of her whole wardrobe 
would seem strange, and set the servants to wondering. 
She must leave a part of it for that reason. 

By noon her preparations were complete, and she 
was ready to be driven to the depot. She could not 
trust herself to say good-bye to her home in her own 
heart even. She compelled herself to look upon her 
going away as she had led her servants to look upon it 
as long as she was under their observation. She had 
thought of leaving a note for her husband where he 
only would find it, but, after weighing the matter well, 
she felt that her wisest course was silent submission. 
She would yield, without a word, to every decision of 
his but the one which conflicted with her God-derived 
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right to herself. Sooner or later he would see what it 
was impossible to tell him now, though she wrote letters 
by the score ; and her silent and prompt acquiescence 
in his demand would speak louder for her than she 
could for hers.elf. 

To all outward appearance she was the happy wife 
and woman who was going for a brief visit to her old 
friends, as she descended the steps of her house to the 
carriage waiting tor her. All the underlying strength 
of her nature, far more than she knew she possessed 
till the demand was made upon it which proved the 
supply, was called up to carry her through this ordeal ; 
and it was with a firm, pleasant voice that she gave the 
final directions to the servants, said "good-bye" to 
them, and drove away. 

She was returning to the place she had left as the 
house of bondage, from which she had gone forth with 
its brand upon her face to that love and freedom which 
had always been denied her. Now she was turning 
back from these with a deeper brand than the old one 
upon her, one seared upon her heart, while that had 
been only upon her face. It had been without, where 
all could see and know its meaning and sympathise 
with her. This was in that hidden within, where none 
but herself could know how it was put there, could 
know that it was the mark of a bondage more far- 
reaching and deadly than the old, for in that she had, 
at least, the right to herself, the right to be alone. 

The love and freedom she had ever sought, and be- 
lieved herself then to have at last found, were yet 
before her, and she had yet to follow on to the finding ; 
while the marks upon the body but registered the cost 
of that which was more than the body, and which was. 

gained by its crucifixion. 

20 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MuRVA received the warm welcome which was always 
sure for her from Kate and her parents whether her 
arrival was expected or not. She gave them no ex- 
planation of her sudden appearance other than to say 
that, her husband being absent from home, she thought 
she would come and visit them for a few days. She 
believed that by this means the way would be open for 
her return, should her husband relent, without any of 
the true circumstances being known. And if he did 
not she could still tell them as much of the truth as 
was necessary. 

Dr. Crawford was absent when she arrived, but his 
look when he met her the next morning showed her that 
he divined the truth. He acted upon her explanation 
to the family, however, and there was no opportunity for 
any private conversation before going to his regular 
duties. He laughingly bade his wife take good care of 
Murva, — ^who, with all her determination to bear the 
situation silently and uncomplainingly, was looking 
pale and worn, — and departed. But his face changed 
as he turned his back upon the house, and he said half- 
aloud, as he went on, " Poor girl ! poor girl ! " 

When he returned at noon Murva was standing at one 
of the windows looking out, with a face which she did 
not show to those within. She did not seem to feel the 
need of changing it for him. She knew that he knew. 
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As te came in, he saw that she was alone. Drawing a 
letter from his pocket he said : " I received this to-day 
from your husband," and handed it to her. 

As Murva took it in her hand and saw her husband's 
well-known handwriting, her heart gave a bound, the 
tears rushed to her eyes, and she sat down quickly on 
the nearest chair, holding it tightly the while. But it 
was addressed to Dr. Crawford, not to her. " Shall I 
read it ? " she asked, looking at him. 

He nodded assent, and she took out the enclosure. 
As she opened it a slip of paper fell in her lap. She 
picked it up and saw that it was a check for a large 
amount of money, payable to her order. She read the 
letter. 

New York, May — , 18 — . 
"Dr. Donald Crawford, 

" MiLLVILLE. 

" My Dear Friend : — 

" Will you be kind enough to hand the en- 
closed check to Mrs. Deering ? And believe me ever, 

" Truly yours, 

*' Harold Deering." 

That was all. Murva did not realise how strongly 
she had expected that he would relent almost immedi- 
ately, till now. All her hope fled, and a cold desolation 
took possession of her instead. She experienced no 
sense of relief in the possession of money ; the desola- 
tion swallowed up everything else. " A woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth when 
thou wast refused." The money was not for what she 
was, but for what she had been : a recognition and 
reward for past service. She was paid. He was 
through with her. 
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^^ I did not mean to let them know/' she said faintly, 
looking up at Donald, ^'but now it does not mat- 
te'r." 

" Murva ! " he exclaimed, "this cannot be kept secret 
from your friends or from the world. What explanation 
are you going to give of it ? " 

" My husband and I have separated by mutual agree- 
ment ; that is all," she replied, in the same low, weak 
voice, without changing her position. 

" But people will ask questions," persisted Donald. 

" There is not a word to be said against my husband," 
answered Murva, and this time her voice was strong 
and clear, th6ugh still low in tone, " not one word i 
He is blameless, for he believes he is right." 

"Oh, Murva," Donald exclaimed, as he noted her 
ready defence of her husband, " could not this have 
been prevented ? " 

" Unfortunately, no ; for I too believe that I am right. 
Oh, Donald," — with a quick change of manner — " could 
I bear this if I did not know that I am right ? Did I 
not have that assurance which never leaves me night or 
or day and compels me to act according to my con- 
victions 1 " 

As she looked up at him with her hands tightly 
clasped and half-raised in her earnestness, Kate came 
into the room. Murva's attitude and the sorrowful 
sympathy in her husband^s face brought her at once to 
her friend's side. 

" Oh, Murva, what is it ? " she said. 

Murva looked at her, then put her arms round her, 
and leaning her head against her, said gently, " I came 
to you once before, dear, when I had no home, and now 
I come again. You will take me in for a little while, till 
I make one for myself, will you not ? " 
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" No home ! " ejaculated Kate. " Whatever does she 
mean, Donald ? " 

" Murva and her husband have separated by mutual 
agreement," he replied slowly. 

" Separated ! " Kate gasped. " Why — ^why — ^what 
has he done ? " 

"Nothing, Kate! Nothing at all. He is my dear 
husband, who is blameless. Only — ^f or some reasons — 
we are better apart for a time. Remember, Kate, that 
all who shall know of this are to know that my husband 
has done nothing wrong. That we have separated for 
reasons concerning ourselves only. You will remember, 
won't you ? " persisted Murva. 

" Of course I will, but it seems very strange. Why, 
Murva, how could he let you go ? " and Kate looked at 
her wonderingly. " But nevermind," she continued, as 
she saw a quiver pass over Murva's face, " do not talk 
about it now, but tell me as much or as little as you 
please by-and-bye. You are here, and you shall stay 
here, and be my sister as you used to be." And she 
laid her cheek very tenderly against the other, now 
nearly as white as her own ; for Kate was even more 
frail than she had been when at Murva's home. 

Murva kissed her tenderly, and rising slowly to her 
feet said, " Will you please tell your father and mother } 
I do not feel as if I could talk of it to-day, and, if you 
will forgive me, I will go to my room. I do not wish 
for dinner and I shall be better alone." 

Kate was about to expostulate, but her husband's 
hand on her arm restrained her, and in silence Murva 
left the room, carrying the letter in her hand. 

Kate looked at her husband, and her husband looked 
at her. 

" Donald Crawford, do you know what the matter is ? " 
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'' Kate Crawford, I think I do. But we will not 
talk of it just now. Come to dinner." And he led her 
away. 

Great was the amazement of the good minister and 
his wife when Donald imparted the information to them, 
though after the first surprise Mr. Melton became very 
thoughtful, and did not appear to notice the surmises of 
his wife as to what the trouble between Murva and her 
husband might be ; while Donald finally, after debat- 
ing the matter with himself, said, " I think I understand 
the cause of their separation, and it is a matter which 
must adjust itself. All we can do is to take as good 
care of Murva as possible for the time being, and we 
know that she is worthy of all we can bestow upon her." 

Mr. Melton nodded silent acquiescence, while Mrs. 
Melton reflected that, if Donald knew, Kate would soon 
know, and if Kate, then she would be likely to know 
something too ; so she gave forth no more surmises. 

Alone in her room Murva was drinking the dregs of 
the cup held to her lips. Not till she could say, " It is 
finished," did she come forth from thence. And when 
she did come forth, her face showed the victory she 
had won. The cross had fallen from her shoulder and 
she stood erect, while captivity was led captive. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A FEW weeks after Murva's arrival in Millville, as she 
was out for one of the long walks alone she was so fond 
of, she found herself in the neighbourhood of John 
Wilson's old home. It looked familiar, and brought 
back to her quite vividly much that he had said during 
her visits to him. She realised all at once that his 
words had indirectly affected the rest of her life, for 
they had led her to look within herself, to search and 
question the depths of her own nature, to heed her own 
natural instincts as worthy of attention, instead of trust- 
ing entirely to what was declared to her as truth be- 
cause so labeled. 

She remembered his belief that the life hereafter was 
a continued progress, and wondered to herself if he 
was " climbing that other mountain." As she looked 
down the street toward the house, she saw a woman 
come out of the small garden and walk toward her. As 
they came nearer together something about the woman 
seemed familiar, and when they were abreast she looked 
directly into her face. An instant and they had passed 
each other, but in that instant Murva remembered, and, 
turning quickly, she stepped to the other's side saying, 
" Is not this my old friend, Haddie Wilson ? " 

The woman half stopped, as if she were undecided 
whether it were not best to go on, but as Murva held 
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out hdr hand she finally halted and met it, somewhat 
reluctantly, seemingly, with her own. 

" I am Haddie Wilson," she said briefly. 

*•*• I am glad to see you again, Haddie, after all these 
years," went on Murva in a tone of kindly, friendly in- 
terest, in which was not the least trace of condescen- 
sion. 

" Are you ? " replied Haddie as briefly as she had 
before spoken, but with a rising inflection and a look 
which showed a mistrust of Murva's words as the utter- 
ance of a polite insincerity. 

" Indeed I am," repeated Murva, pressing her hand 
warmly, though now she remembered the confirmation 
of the rumors in Millville which she had received from 
Dr. Crawford at the time he saw Haddie in the hospital, 
and which had not occurred to her at the first moment 
of meeting. 

" Perhaps you would not be if you knew more about 
me," said Haddie, looking Murva squarely in the face, 
and withdrawing her hand from the other's clasp as 
she spoke. 

" I do not forget what I already know," said Murva. 
" We were girls together, and then you had burdens 
heavy for young shoulders to bear. I do not forget 
that any one of us may fail in a moment of weakness 
and great temptation to do what duty demands of us ; 
neither do I forget, what only lately I have learned to 
remember, that no one of us lives to himself alone, but 
that our lives are bound together by our common 
humanity, and that to ignore this bond is but to our 
own loss. I should like to know more of you if you 
will allow me. Are you stopping in Millville ? May 
I come and see you ? " 

While Murva had been speaking Haddie Wilson had 
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never moved her eyes from her face, and the hard ex- 
pression of her own lessened a little as she listened. 
She continued her searching look for a moment after 
Murva ceased, saying, finally, as if compelled to make 
a reluctant admission to herself, " I really believe she 
means it." 

Murva smiled quietly. " I am not in the habit of 
saying what I do not mean," she said. 

** You're one in a million then," retorted Haddie 
quickly, and her face hardened again. " No, I am not 
stopping in Millville," she went on. "I came here 
only to — to — because I had a longing to see the old 
place " — this half defiantly — " and now I am going 
back again, so you can't come to see me. But you 
don't live here, do you ? " 

" Only for the present," said Murva. " I could tell 
you something of your uncle. I was with him the day 
he died, and the last words he said to me were about 
you." 

The hard, steely eyes softened a little and she 
turned her head away so that her face could not be 
seen. 

" If you have time," Murva continued, " walk on 
with me and I will tell you, if you like to hear. I have 
all the afternoon to spend in walking. It was what I 
came out for." 

Haddie hesitated a moment, as if undecided what to 
do, then walked quietly at Murva's side, while she led 
the way toward the open country. 

" Shall I begin at the time when you went away ? " 
she asked gently. 

Haddie nodded, and carefully, tenderly, so as to say 
no word which should unnecessarily wound, Murva 
went on with the history of John Wilson's life from the 
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time when his niece left Millville. She told her all 
about the kind friends who had tended him, the care 
which he constantly received, his patience in suffering, 
and his unceasing love for " his child." She told her 
of his unfaltering trust in the good God, his firm con- 
viction that all would be well with him when in the 
dark valley, and that his dearly-loved niece would yet 
find her way to him. By the time she had reached the 
description of his last day on earth, they were well out 
in the country, away from the streets and chance 
passers-by. 

" Let us sit down and rest for a while, Haddie," 
said Murva, pointing to the trunk of a fallen tree which 
lay by the roadside. 

Haddie complied, and Murva went on to tell her of 
her last conversation with her uncle and his sudden 
death as witnessed by Mrs. Wood. 

" His last thought was for you, Haddie, his last wish 
was for all possible good for you. And the last words 
he said to me were a request that if ever you needed 
it, and it were in my power, I should befriend you ; and 
this I gladly promised. That promise you may rely on 
now and in the future." 

Haddie sat silently beside her, her head bowed on 
her breast, her arms tightly folded, her whole attitude 
suggestive of holding herself firmly together, so that 
she should not show weakness. But Murva knew with- 
out seeing her face that she was touched, and waited 
silently for her to speak. 

" I am glad," she said, finally, raising her head, but 
keeping her arms in the same position, " that he was 
well taken care of. He was better off than he would 
have been if I had stayed. He's better off than I am 



now." 
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She looked straight before her into the distance as 
she went on — *' He's out of it all now, at any rate. I 
wish I knew what he's found out. But what's the use 
of thinking of that I " and she moved impatiently. 
" This world is what we're in, and we've got to make 
the best of it." 

" But we caii all help each other while we are in it," 
said Murva gently. She felt like reaching out her 
hand and taking hold of one of Haddie's, but the 
folded arms prevented her. "Is there any opportu- 
nity for me to keep the promise I made your uncle, 
Haddie t " 

The other turned her head and looked Murva square- 
ly in the face as she had when she first met her. 

" Look at me ! " she said, " look at me well. Now 
speak out honestly and tell me what you see. You 
won't hurt my feelings." 

Murva did look at her well, but she could not speak 
what the hard face, hard under a certain kind of beauty, 
or what many would have called beauty, revealed to 
her. It was something which made her feel cold and 
sick, and yet she could not turn away from her. 

" Why don't you say," Haddie went on, " that I must 
be leading an immoral life ? For that is what you 
good Christian people call it. And why do you not 
begin to preach to me — or get up and go away ? " 

" I do not wish to go away, and I do not know how 
to preach, even if I had the inclination," replied 
Murva. 

" Well, you are different from most women then, 
and I've got little use for them," said Haddie. " I 
don't want any of their preaching nor any of their pity. 
Some of them need that a great deal more than I do, if 
th«y did but know it." 
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She smiled disdainfully, as if at some mental picture, 
and held herself even more rigidly erect, as she said, 
with her head thrown back, 

" I wouldn't change places with them if I could." 

" Oh, Haddie I " exclaimed Murva ; " you do not 
mean to tell me that you are satisfied with such a 
life 1 " And she leaned forward to sefarch her face 
more closely. 

" I did not say that," replied Haddie, " but I am 
nearer satisfied than I used to be since I have learned 
more of the world. What is the difference between 
me and ever so many women who call themselves re- 
spectable ? " she demanded, turning almost fiercely to 
Murva.. " IVe lived long enough to know that there 
is but precious little, really, though they would not let 
their clothes touch mine if they passed me. There is 
one difference at least that's in my favour,- not theirs. 
I cover nothing up, they do." 

Murva looked at her with a dawning horror in her 
eyes at what Haddie's words suggested. 

" You needn't look astonished," she went on. " I 
know what I am talking about. Jf the cover were 
taken off society — the dear society " — and she laughed 
again — that laugh which was more dreadful to Murva's 
ears than a groan — " some of these women who are 
too pure to walk on the same side of the street with 
such as I would be found to bear the same brand. 
But their position hides it, so that it is not seen. It is 
a great thing, position. It is all that makes the differ- 
ence between us ; all that keeps one in and the other 
out of society," — again that indescribable emphasis 
— " for that takes no note of what you really are. It 
demands only that you shall seem." 

There was a truth in Haddie's last words which 
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Struck Murva, and found an answering echo within 
her. She could not believe the rest ; her experience 
had never shown her ahything of the Ittnd. She wanted 
to find some way of getting hold of Haddie. Now 
every door seemed to be closed. 

" Will you tell me something of your experience when 
you first left home ? " ,she asked. " You must have 
found it hard to make your way alone." 

" Hard ! Humph 1 " ejaculated Haddie, with a shrug 
of her shoulders. " I have been to'bed hungry, nearly 
starving, more than once, and what did I get for it ? 
Nothing but to be told that I was a fool ; and by-and- 
bye I thought so too ; so when I had found it out, there 
was one fool less in the world. I tried at first to make 
an honest living, or what is called such, for opinions 
may differ as to what that is, but I tried to get work 
and earn enough by the doing it to support myself. 
Sometimes I had it, and sometimes I didn't ; and when 
I found there was an easier way than drudging one 
half of the time and starving the other half, I took it ; 
and that's all." 

" But, Haddie, do you never think of the future ? 
What are you going to do by-and-bye when your good 
looks are gone and you are old ? " 

*' Do I never think of that ? " and she threw her head 
back and laughed loudly. " Well, you can just depend 
I do ! I haven't knocked about the world nearly ten 
years for nothing. It's look out for number one, I can 
tell you, for no one will do it for you. I am providing 
for my future now, for I know enough to take care of 
the money I make. That's all that's necessary — money. 
If ever I get enough of it I can even be respectable. 
And I know how to get it too. There are ever so many 
of your virtuous people who can better afford to pay 
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roundly for a still tongue than to keep their purse- 
strings too tight." 

As Murva continued to look into the bold defiant 
face and realise gradually more of the meaning its 
owner's words conveyed, she felt that there was no 
opportunity here for her to show her good-will to a 
fellow-woman who had mistaken her way, because there 
was — ^so far as she could yet see — ^no sense of need. 
How can one hold out a helping hand when there is no 
conscious need of help .^ There seemed nothing soft 
and feminine about Haddie, and yet Murva could not 
feel it right to let the opportunity pass without further 
effort. As she sat silent, trying to think of another 
way to approach Haddie, she felt that young woman's 
searching gaze, and looked up to hear her say, 

" ril give you credit for honestly wishing to help me, 
instead of wanting to display your own superior virtue 
by telling me how wicked I am and showing me how 
far down you have to stoop in your efforts to lift me 
up. That's what most women who * seek to reclaim 
the fallen,' as they call it, do ; and the ones they work 
for could tell them things about their own relations 
and friends which would set them at work to redeem 
the fallen a little nearer home. If the work was done 
there, they wouldn't have to stoop so far down as we 
are. What's the matter with you ? " she concluded 
abruptly. 

" Matter with me," replied Murva, astonished at the 
question. 

"Yes, with you," insisted Haddie. "You're in 
trouble of some sort ! Your face shows it plain enough. 
But it's none of my business, I suppose." 

Murva reflected for a moment. Haddie must have 
a 3of ter and more susceptible side to her nature, or she 
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would not have noticed the traces of suffering her own 
face bore, in spite of all her efforts to prevent it. And 
the girl was, to some extent, capable of feeling for some 
one beside herself. 

" Yes, Haddie, I am in trouble," she said gently, 
and her face grew wistful as she spoke, while her eyes 
began to look far away. " My heart aches with a never- 
ceasing pain, but I know that sometime, here or there, 
all will be well, and I am waiting." 

Her thoughts flew to that loved one who had for- 
saken her because she would lead him higher^ but 
again came the impelling which was always hers when 
they were fixed on him, " Stand fast ! " Her heart and 
soul cried out of their great longing, " Oh, my beloved ! 
Come ! " and she had nearly forgotten her surroundings, 
when she felt her hand touched and the voice beside 
her say hesitatingly, " I am sorry." 

As she looked up, Haddie withdrew her hand, and 
her face ,3howed a struggle between a feeling of sym- 
pathy and doubt as to how it might be received if man- 
ifested. The suddenness of it all undermined Murva's 
hardly-maintained self-control, and throwing her arms 
around Haddie she bowed her head on the other's 
shoulder and burst into tears. In marked contrast to 
her former defiant manner Haddie patted the arm in 
front of her, saying soothingly, 

" Don't cry ! There's no one in the world that's 
worth it." 

Murva recovered herself after a moment. " There 
is no one in the world who never has a heartache, 
Haddie." 

" Hm 1 Mebbe," returned Haddie, the old expres- 
sion beginning to show in her face, " but money and 
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position go a long way toward a cure with most of the- 



women." 



And she stooped and began to pluck the wild flowers 
and grasses which grew around their resting-place, 
dragging them up by the roots if they did not yield to 
the first bending. 

" Haddie,".said Murva, more decidedly than she had 
yet spoken, " you cannot know what you are talking 
about. Money and position are neither the covers for 
misdeeds nor the securities against sorrow that you 
seem to imagine them to be. You are speaking from 
prejudice and " 

" I am, am I t " broke in Haddj^. " Well ! I can 
tell you what you are speaking from, and that's igno- 
rance. I've had experience, and you haven't, and con- 
sequently I*ve little faith in the surface appearance of 
things. It's because of what I know that I laugh in 
the faces of these so very good people. But you are 
not like them. You have not condescended to me at 
all, and — ^and I am sorry for your trouble. I'd help 
you if I could." And she looked at Murva with a 
different expression from her former one. 

" I am sure you would, Haddie, and I thank you 
heartily for your sympathy," replied Murva warmly, as 
she thought that here perhaps was the opening she was 
looking for. But how should she use it ? " Yet my 
trouble," she went on, " is one that no one can help 
me in, though there be ever so good a will. Because 
of its nature it must right itself ; there is no other way. 
But it would give me so much satisfaction, would do 
me so much good if I could help you. Haddie " — and 
again she put an arm tenderly across the other's shoul- 
ders— '*^ you need not continue in your present circum- 
stances, as I must ; you can break out of them and 
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Start anew. With all my heart I will do what I can to 
afford you the opportunity, if you will let me. May 
I?" 

While Murva had been speaking Haddie had been 
twisting the long stems of the flowers and grasses she 
had plucked till they formed a rope which she had, in 
turn, twisted around her slender wrist. She pulled at 
it nervously, but the strands had become entangled, 
and it did not yield. The harder she pulled, the tighter 
it grew. She stopped suddenly and looked at Murva 
significantly. 

" Do you see t " she said, as she held out her arm. 

" What, Haddie^? Does it hurt you ? " 

" It hurts worse if I pull it than if I let it alone, and 
all my effort but tightens the bond. Don't you see 
that it is just like what I am ? What's the use of try- 
ing ? Better let it alone." 

Murva took the wrist in one hand and deftly sepa- 
rated the clinging strands till they were loose enough 
to be unwound, then drew them gently from it. 

" See ! " she said. " It only requires the will and 
the patience. Oh, Haddie ! it can be done ! " 

The other continued to gaze at the wrist lying in 
Murva's hand, while Murva looked at her so lovingly 
and helpfully. 

'* And if so, what then } " she said bitterly. " Do 
you not see the rest ? The stain is there. It's no 
use ! No use ! " And with her other hand she struck 
passionately at a great green stain which the grass had 
left. 

For a moment Murva was silent. The stain was 
there ; but could any mistake of a weak human crea- 
ture be so fatal and lasting that it could not be atoned 

for ? Were all the other errors possible to an unde- 
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veloped humanity to be overcome and grown away 
from and this one alone to endure beyond all redemp- 
tion ? This was not justice, and that wotild have its 
way. 

*' You see yourself that it's no use, don't you ? " con- 
tinued Haddie. " What if I wanted to give up this 
life and try for ' another ? Even though you would do 
what you could to help me, it would be a struggle for 
nothing, for the way isn't open. Even those good 
Christian women who are so anxious to reclaim the 
fallen would not let me forget, for one moment, what 
I was. They will pay their money to maintain what 
they call a home for such, and then publish it far and 
wide, if they do not put a sign on the house to teli 
everybody what it is. No ! the woman who is once in 
that position is always in it, no matter what she does, 
for those who will not forget the * has been ' ; and it 
is the women who have the best memory for this. 
I tell you " — and she struck her clenched hand vio- 
lently on the tree-trunk — " it's women themselves who 
make it impossible for us to be other than we are ; 
who stand solidly in our way, with their ha^ds raised 
against us if we show any disposition to step in among 
them ! And what are they themselves, many of them ? " 
she went on with her old defiance of manner. " Thev 
are married, and we are not. They are earning their 
living, and so are we. They live with men for the 
sake of a home, for fine clothes and a position, ana 
often with men they hate. They exchange what they 
are for what they want. What more do we ? But 
their way is the respectable one, and ours is nor, 
though I can't see any difference myself. And these 
women who sell their bodies just as much as I do mine 
call me a * fallen woman.' Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 
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Her scornful laugh chilled Murva's very soul, "v^hile 
the sting of truth in what she said kept her silent. 

" Then there are other women," Haddie went on, 
" who are worse off than I am, except that they do not 
bear the brand I do. They are bound hand and foot 
to the men they live with, perfect slaves to their every 
desire, without the right of refusal of the least of these, 
and because they are married to them. I am myself 
and can say, No, when I please. I do not have to 
submit to anyone unless it suits me. I've got freedom - 
and they've got respectability. I wouldn't change 
with them to stand what they have to." 

Freedom ! Was this freedom ? Murva thought to 
herself. Oh, no, no ! All her life she had desired 
that, but this was of no kin to what she had sought for. 

" Listen, Haddie ! " she said, in a firm decided tone ; 
" while there is some justice in what you say, license is 
not freedom, and any attempt to make it so will surely 
end in self-destruction. Better the most uncongenial 
marriage, with all the painful experience it entails, than 
your position or your view ; for the woman so placed, 
if she uses her opportunities, can at least develop a 
strong character, and be an example and influence for 
good in the world, even though she seem to accomplish 
but little in her immediate surroundings. There is 
but one way to be really free, Haddie, and that is to 
hold fast to the right and do our duty in maintaining 
it, no matter what it costs us. Self-sacrifice, instead 
of self-indulgence, alone leads to true freedom. And 
now once more I ask you, will you step out of your old 
path into a new one ? It will cost you much, that I 
know, for I recognise, as you do, the unwillingness of 
women to forget the stain upon another when once it 
is publicly known to be there. The way cannot be 
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made easy, only possible. That it is possible, I be- 
lieve, for I believe that a woman, whatever she may 
have been, can compel respectful recognition when she 
proves herself worthy of it. You must see that prin- 
ciple demands this of you, and, fixing your eye only 
upon the outcome you seek, work steadily forward to 
that, no matter what it brings upon you. If you will 
do this, you may prove yourself the stronger, the better, 
the grander woman because of the very mistake which 
costs you so dear. So you will conquer it by making 
it the means of a progress and a victory that other- 
wise you would not have had. Haddie, you do not 
yet. know your own indwelling power. Most women do 
not, and yet it lies within us all, waiting to be called 
into action. It is a power which would lift us from the 
old level where so much wrong and injustice prevail, 
and place us on thrones ; put us where we should rule 
over the higher instead of the baser nature of men. 
Will you make this effort ? " 

Haddie had gradually lost her defiant attitude and 
expression as Murva went on, and now her head was 
drooped low as she paused and waited for an answer. 
Suddenly she threw up her arms, raised her face, and 
looking up to the smiling sky above her, cried, " Oh ! 
I wish I could, but I can't. It's no use." 

Murva saw there were tears in her eyes, and, lean- 
ing forward, kissed her cheek, saying tenderly, " Fll 
help you, Haddie. I will go to New York and make 
a quiet little home somewhere, and you can come and 
live with me till we can see what is next best to do." 

"Oh, you are good I you are good ! " cried Haddie. 
"but I can't. I haven't got the strength to stand up 
against it all. Besides, that would hurt you; didn't 
you know it ? " 
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" Nothing nor no one can hurt me but myself," an- 
swered Murva, quietly. 

" I wish I could," continued Haddie, " but I know 
it's no use. IVe seen too much. You might as well 
let me go my own way. But Fll tell you what you 
could do," she said, with a change in tone, as if struck 
by a sudden thought. " There are ever so many girls 
who, if they could have help just at the right time, 
would not get so far as I am. They are the ones that 
need it most, and every little while I come across them. 
1*11 send them to you, if you'll help them. You'll find 
you can accomplish more by preventing than by trying 
to cure." 

Was this the answer to her question — what should 
she do with herself while waiting ? Was here a work 
ready and waiting for her.-* "Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do with thy might." Was it not possible 
that she could be of more use here than in any other 
one way ? Might not her own experience have made 
her quick to feel and firm to guide ? 

She reviewed the situation rapidly, and made up her 
mind quickly. 

" I will go to New York shortly," she replied, " and 
I shall depend upon you to do what you have said ; to 
put me in the way of being of use." She felt that it 
was better not to urge Haddie further now on her own 
account. " You promise me this ? " 

'* Yes, I promise you that," replied Haddie, " for I 
can do that. It would be of no use to promise more." 
And she rose to her feet. 

Murva rose also saying, " Where shall I find you 
then ? " 

" ril find you then," said Haddie, after a moment's 
thought. " When you are ready, send me word through 
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the post-office. And now I must go, for I want to get 
back to-night You won't be sick of your bargain, and 
want to take it all back, will you ? " looking keenly into 
Murva's face. 

" No, Haddie," she answered, gently, " I think that 
is the best use I can make of myself at present. I 
want to forget myself in helping others. I am not 
needed here. I will not walk back with you, for I want 
to remain a little while longer and think it all out. So 
good-bye," and she held out her hand. - " You shall 
hear from me soon." 

Haddie took it for a moment, half relinquished it, 
then raised it suddenly and laid her cheek for an instant 
against it, dropping it as suddenly, and walking away 
quickly before Murva could say a word. 

She sat down again and watched her old school 
friend till she was swallowed up in the distance. How 
strangely she had met her after all these years 1 How 
strangely things happened ! Happened 1 No. All 
was law, not chance. The time when she could serve 
Haddie Wilson, and when Haddie could serve her, was 
the time when they had met. " And in the fullness of 
the time it came to pass." So it would ever be. When 
the fullness of the tim2 was come she would have her 
beloved again. 

The sun was setting in the west, and the chirp and 
stir of insect-life which precedes nightfall was all about 
her. She had mused for some time, and was warned 
that she must bestir herself lest her friends should be 
anxious about her. She followed on in Haddie's foot- 
steps, comforted, strengthened, ready to bear her part 
in the world's work. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Dr. Crawford held a letter high over his wife's head 
tantalizingly, as he laughingly exhorted her not to be 
in such a hurry to read it. 

" When one of Murva's letters arrives you are like a 
child with a big stick of candy," he said. " You must 
be disciplined." 

'* Now, Donald," exclaimed Kate, ^* you know you 
are just as glad to hear how she is getting on, as I am. 
Such a grand good work as she is doing I No one but 
she would have thought of it. And she forgets her own 
trouble in that of other people. Give me my letter ! 
Do!" 

" Pay for it then ! Cash on delivery ! " and he held 
it toward her, keeping it fast by one corner till she 
raised her lips to his and kissed him. 

Kate was so fragile now that Donald's heart ached 
when he looked at her. He never allowed his feelings 
to appear, however, and was always cheerful, often gay 
when with her. She seemed to be gradually fading 
away, and he was able to do nothing to check it. He 
had studied her case, had conferred with the highest 
authorities upon it, and believed that he understood 
it thoroughly. According to their joint theories, the 
physical conditions were such that she could not be 
absolutely well, and yet these did not seem to account 
for the continually increasing weakness which she man- 
ifested, and which he knew must, before very long. 
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bear her out upon the ceaseless tide which sweeps all 
from the here to the there, if she did not soon gain 
strength. 

He had exhausted every remedy he knew, all the 
ways and means at his command, and yet she constantly 
grew weaker. More than this, he felt that Kate herself 
realised what was before her, knew that she was steadily 
failing, though she never uttered a word which betrayed 
her knowledge, and was always as bright as she had 
strength to be. Yet he had seen that in her face when 
she did not know he was observing her that made his 
heart swell with pain, and made him long to hold her 
so fast in his arms that nothing could part them. Her 
father and mother often questioned h|m with their looks. 
It seemed as if they could not trust themselves with 
words, and their mute interrogations compelled him to 
make acknowledgments to himself he would gladly 
have avoided. He sat by his wife's great chair, which 
she seldom left now except as she was lifted from one 
place to another, and his heart cried out, " What shall 
I do ? What shall I do when she is gone." 

But he smiled upon her and looked over her shoulder 
as she read the letter. 

" New York, August — ^ i8 — . 
" Mv BLESSED Kate : — 

" If I should try to do what you ask me, and give you 
a detailed account of my doings day by day, I hardly 
luiow where the time would come from in which to ac- 
complish it. I am constantly busy, constantly finding 
plenty to do that needs the immediate doing. If I 
were asked what my work was, I could only say, * A 
work for women.' This includes so much, and what 
could not be classified under any distinctive head. It 
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is not only one class of women who come in my way 
through Haddie Wilson, but all women of every kind 
and condition. I rarely meet one who does not express 
her need of help in some direction, though not audibly 
perhaps. I find, as I come more into sympathy with 
others, through seeing them as parts of one common 
whole, even as I am, that a subtle sense develops in me 
by which I know they have a need, for I feel their silent 
reaching out for something to help and su stain them. 
I feel often in the presence of others a flowing out to 
them like the supply to a demand which is quite in- 
voluntary on my part, but a constant pleasure to me. I 
am so glad, so proud, that my sister women's instincts 
draw them to me, so thankful that they are never 
repelled but benefited instead, as they tell me. 

" I have come to be, and I could not tell you how, a 
sort of a repository for women's troubles ; and I can as- 
sure you, these are plentiful, even where there seems the 
fairest surface. * It is such a relief to have some one 
you can speak to ! ' I hear again and again ; and all 
this experience but impresses upon me most forcibly 
the necessity of being as * wise as a serpent, and harm- 
less as a dove.' How speak the right word at the 
right time, which shall heal instead of wound, unite in- 
stead of rupture, help to clear the vision instead of 
blind the judgment through misplaced sympathy ? It 
seems to me that of all the higher education to-day, 
that is needed the most which shall teach women to 
know themselves, to find within their own natures re- 
sources and powers which they can rely upon, instead 
of looking to others, especially to the other sex, for 
support and help in their weaknesses. Not till women 
understand themselves better will they know men better, 
and maintain that equality with them which is their 
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true position, instead of leaning upon them to be up- 
held. And not till this is done will women be freed 
from many of the miseries which are theirs now through 
their ignorance and the self-depreciation it brings. 

" Women tell me they are drawn towards me and open 
their hearts to me almost without intending to do so ; 
that they leave me comforted and strengthened. Surely 
* It is more blessed to give than to receive/ and the 
reward of such work is the doing it. To-day it is some 
wife who is hiding a smarting sore, to-morrow some 
mother who is distressed because of her children, 
another time some woman who has all and more than 
she can do to bear her life, because of someone or ones 
who are connected with it ; and again one who is out- 
wardly a physical invalid because really a heart invalid. 
Then those young women, thick on every hand, who 
are dependent upon their own exertions for a livelihood 
and for whom encouraging words, together with financial 
help just at the time it is needed most, means so much, 
for these save many a one from going that wrong way 
into which deprivation more than inclination has pushed 
thousands. But those who come to me through Haddie 
would keep my heart and hands full if there were no 
others. These have not so grown into that life that 
they cannot get out of it, and what they need is the 
help to get out, for they have the inclination ; but with- 
out it they drift on. They have to be sent away, given 
new surroundings. They cannot remain where they 
are known and accomplish anything. People will not 
forget, and when these girls succeed in making a new 
start they are found out by someone and cast off. 
Hbw can they have the strength to stand against this 
and fight their way ? 

"So I do what I can toward establishing these in new 
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places, among new people. I do not save them from 
their former lives, I but give them the opportunity of 
saving themselves. This is all that can be done for 
any human being, whatever his condition. The work 
of the Nazarene was not the saving of men, but the 
showing them how to save themselves. I always have 
a few in my home with me, as many as I can accom- 
modate, these going away as fast as I can provide for 
them to do so, and others coming in. My house might 
be called a sort of half-way station between weakness, 
pain, and crime, and strength, courage, and indepen- 
dence. 

" There is one peculiar feature — ^how could it be other- 
wise, coming from such a peculiar person, you know — 
about the advice I give these girls. I do not advise 
them to improve the first opportunity they have to get 
married. I say nothing about it. I do my best to 
show them the desirability of independence and self- 
reliance, impressing upon them their own ability to care 
for and protect themselves if they will. I never hold 
up marriage to any woman as a refuge, but as the 
highest possible relation to another, which no one 
should dare to enter from any such motive. 

" And so my work goes on, a quiet, unseen one, totally 
unknown, so far as any public knowledge of it goes, 
but far-reaching in its results, as I have reason to feel. 
You asked me, Kate dear, if I could really be happy ; 
and I can truthfully answer, yes, I am happy, thankful 
that I can, in some small degree, minister to my fellow- 
men and happy in the ministration. I try to remember 
the example of One who * came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,' and go on cheerfully from day 
to day accomplishing as much as I can in the day. I 
have no time for brooding, and I am glad of it ; it but 
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cultivates selfishness. But I have all the time to wait 
in, and I shall wait till I die and then — in the beyond 1 

" One word, to you, Donald, before I close. I have 
found that many an invalid woman is such because of 
a cause which all the physician's prescriptions fail to 
reach. It is a hidden sorrow, and your materia medica 
contains no remedy for it. There, the physician is 
powerless, but the man is all potent. To cure, the cause 
must be removed, and often a husband may succeed 
where a physician fails. The healing art needs new 
disciples to-day, those who can prescribe for the 
heart and soul as well as for the body, for these are 
inseparable. 

" And now, my dear, true friends, good-bye. Think of 
me as I have pictured myself to you, contented and 
happy, knowing what sometime shall be. 

" Yours in all faithfulness, 

" MURVA." 

Though reading the letter together, Kate had held it 
a little nearer to her husband when she came to the 
part where Murva spoke particularly to him, in acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that it was intended more for 
him than for her, and of course without yet knowing 
what was written. They finished the reading at the 
same time and Kate's hands, still holding the letter, 
dropped wearily in her lap, while her head fell back 
against her chair. Donald looked at her face and, 
simultaneous with a sight of the tears stealing down 
from under her closed eyelids came a flash of sugges- 
tion. 

Could it be that his wife carried a " hidden sorrow," 
which the physician was ignorant of and could not reach 
if he knew it, but which the husband might heal ? 
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No, it could not be possible ! Kate had ever been 
shielded in every possible way. He could truthfully say 
that he had kept the vow made at the time when he 
found she was likely to be more or less helpless as long 
as she lived, to be to her all that it was possible for a 
husband to be. What was there he had not done? 
What had he done that he should not have done? 
Taking his wife's hands tenderly in his own he said, 

" Tell me, my darling ! Can the husband succeed 
for you where the physician has failed ? " 

He felt something stir within Kate as for an instant 
she remained motionless, and then, to his astonish- 
ment, she leaned suddenly forward, threw her arms 
around his neck, and holding him as if she never would 
let him go again burst into a storm of sobs and tears. 

Her slight frame was convulsed from head to foot 
with the violence of her emotions and, in alarm, he en- 
deavoured to calm and soothe her, amazed at the re- 
sult his words had provoked. Never had he seen her 
. in such a state, and he feared the consequences from 
her enfeebled condition. Finally lifting her as if she 
were a child, he sat down with her in his arms in a large 
rocking-chair, and, like a mother with her infant, pil- 
lowed her head upon his breast, and tried to comfort 
and quiet her with loving words and tender caresses. 

** There, there ! my darling ! Hush now ; you 
will make yourself ill. Rest a little, and then tell me 
all about it. Not the smallest sorrow shall you hold 
and carry that I can take from you. There ! There ! " 
And he ceased not from his loving minstrations till, 
exhausted, she grew quiet in his arms, and lay with 
her face pressed close against his neck, and now and 
then a long quivering sigh, the only sound which came 
from her. 
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Donald wondered more and more within himself as 
he waited for her to grow calm enough to speak. He 
was so entirely unconscious of any cause for grief which 
Kate had other than her ill-health that his heart grew 
heavier and heavier as he thought, " She fears she is 
going to die soon." Finally, laying his cheek upon 
her own, he said tenderly, " Tell me, dear, what troubles 
you." 

Kate's answer was but to press her face closer to 
him for a moment, saying finally, " Oh, Donald ! How 
can I ? " 

" My darling I Am I not your other self ? Surely 
you can open your whole heart and soul to me." 

" Not if I have to speak against you," replied Kate, 
in an almost inaudible voice. 

" Against me ! " echoed Donald, and look and voice 
betrayed his astonishment. But these quickly changed 
as he went on. " I miist have failed somewhere in my 
duty, dear ; but, believe me, it has not been from inten- 
tion, only from failing to see what I ought to do. I 
love you too well, my darling, to be remiss in the 
slightest thing that can add to your comfort or happi- 
ness, knowingly. Only tell me what it is, dear, that I 
may remedy it." 

" Oh, Donald dear, you were not to blame — you could 
not help it ! I have never blamed you. Never ! " 
And Kate raised herself in his arms, grasping his face 
in her hands, and repeating as she looked into it, 
" Never ! " 

Donald grew more and more puzzled as he listened 
to her. 

" That was staunch and true in you, my dear wife," 
he said gently. " But not yet do I know what you refer 
to." 
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Kate's head went down again upon his shoulder, so 
that her face was hidden as she replied slowly, " I mean 
— what you — have— done — what you couldn't help 
doing," she added quickly. 

" But ze/^tf/have I done, dear ? " insisted her husband. 

" What a man should not do who has a wife," she 
answered almost inaudibly, then louder, " unless he 
was driven to it, as you were." 

For a moment after her reply there was perfect silence. 
Donald was literally unable to instantly grasp her mean- 
ing. As one gradually broke upon him, he could not, 
for an instant, believe it hers. And yet what other 
meaning could there be in her words ? 

" You do not — ^you cannot — mean — unfaithfulness t " 
he asked slowly. 

" Oh, Donald, I do not call it that ! " exclaimed his 
wife. " You did not — ^you could not wish to be so. 
You are not to blame. Remember, I know that you 
are not." 

Kate felt her arms grasped suddenly by her husband, 
who held her away from him so that he could look 
squarely into her face, while he said, in a tone she had 
never heard from him before, " Do you mean that you 
believe me guilty of acts with others which belong prop- 
erly only to the marriage-relation ? Answer me plainly. 
Yes or No." 

Poor 'Kate's heart nearly stood still. It had been 
hard enough to speak at all, but now it was impossible. 
Her head dropped and she made no answer. 

At this silent assent, he rose suddenly with her in his 
arms, and placed her, as gently as ever, again in her 
chair ; then without a word he turned to leave the room. 
His face was stern, almost awful in its sternness. His 
compressed lips looked as if they would never open 
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again, his eyes as if they could not bear to look at 
her. 

A great cry broke from Kate as she saw how he 
looked, and that he was about to leave her. 

" Donald I My husband ! Do not go away I Oh, 
come to me ! Come ! '' and she stretched her arms 
toward him, leaning far out of her chair. 

His hand was upon the door, but he hesitated, then 
turned and came slowly toward her till he stood silent 
and erect with folded arms beside her. For the first 
time in their married life he failed to respond to her 
proffered caresses. 

Kate, with overflowing eyes and quivering lips, looked 
up at him piteously, saying in a broken voice, " For- 
give me, dear ! I am so sorry that I spoke of it at all." 

" Why should you not speakof it if you believe it ? " he 
broke out suddenly. " But how dare you believe it ? 
What cause have I ever given you for it ? How " 

He checked himself suddenly as he thought of the 
probable consequence of all this excitement to his wife. 
He must still save her all that was possible. He 
struggled with himself for a moment, for his naturally 
deep, strong nature was thoroughly roused and could 
not be easily quieted. Then he drew a chair to his 
wife's side, and sat down, saying, " Since this subject 
has been opened between us, Kate, let us have a thor- 
ough explanation and understanding. It is due to 
yourself no less than to me. I am so astounded that 
you can believe such a thing of me that I have spoken 
to you in a manner I regret. Tell me, what cause you 
have for your belief? And who is the woman you 
suspect equally with myself ? " 

'^ I do not know, and I do not care^"< Kate answered 
wearily. 

32 
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" You do not care ! "he repeated looking at her curi- 
ously. "That's strange! I should suppose — but tell 
me the rest. What made you believe this ? " 

There had dawned upon Kate gradually, as she noted 
his indignation, the possibility that what she believed 
was not true; very gradually, for her conviction 
was so assured in consequence of her realisation of 
her own shortcomings, so strong through her silent 
brooding over it, that it could not be unsettled all at 
once. This had been developing with her almost 
unconsciously, till suddenly the clear possibility that 
she was mistaken broke upon her and with a strength 
bom of it she sat up, grasped her husband's hands in her 
own, notwithstanding their reluctance to meet hers, 
and said in a voice which showed her new-born hope, 
" Donald, do you mean that what I have believed is not 
true ? " 

" Of course it is not true ! " burst from her husband^ 
as he drew his hands from hers and impulsively moved 
his chair away from her. " To think that I should have 
to tell you this — that you do not know it of yourself." 

Kate threw herself from her chair upon the floor at 
his feet. " Oh, my husband ! Forgive me ! " she mur- 
mured brokenly and lay, a still heap before him. 

Donald quickly stooped over her to raise her 
up, and saw that she had fainted. His indignation 
ebbed, and the love which had been within him all the 
while flowed into its place and put it out utterly. He 
lifted her, and laying her upon a couch in the room, 
busied himself in restoring her to consciousness. Before 
long she opened her eyes to find her husband bending 
over her, to feel his lips upon her own, to hear him 
sayiiigj " Be quiet now and rest, my darling." 

She was top ^cb^usted to dp otherwise, than obey, 
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and with her hand in his she soon fell asleep. Donald 
watched her as she lay so white and frail, and wondered 
to himself, could this be the cause of that increasing 
weakness which the physician had been powerless to 
check ? It must be so, and truly the husband was the 
only one who could help her. What she must have 
suffered hiding this torturing suspicion within herself. 
Suspicion ? It had been more than that. She had 
shown a positive conviction. How had she come by 
it ? How had it been possible for her to believe thus of 
her husband ? 

He could recall np word or act in all their married 
life which could give her the least foundation for such 
a belief. He could find no solution of the puzzle ; the 
more he thought of it the more unsolvable it grew. 
But his heart ached for her sufferings, so carefully 
concealed all this while, and he shuddered as he thought 
that Kate would have gone to her death, carrying this 
secret with her, had not he chanced to open the way 
for its revelation because of the idea suggested by 
Murva*s letter. Could she have known of Kate's 
hidden sorrow and purposely said what she did ? If so 
he blessed her from the bottom of his heart. Now, 
there was time to undo : then it would have been too 
late. 

He sat quietly by her for over an hour ; then she 
awoke and lay looking at him, with a new expression 
on her face, a light in her eyes which he had not seen 
there for a long time. 

" My darling ! " he said tenderly, stooping over her, 
" we will not talk much now, only enough for you to 
tell me how you came to believe this. Will you ? " 

"Why, Donald, you said yourself that men must 
have what the majriage-relation. affords ; that their.needs 
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made it necessary. How could I help but believe what 
I did, remembering how I have been ? " 

His question was answered. The physician had 
convicted the husband, arid his wife had but accepted 
the authoritative evidence. 

Logic is an excellent thing in its way, but its faithful 
application is sometimes productive of mischief. 

Dr. Donald Crawford gained more valuable knowl- 
edge in the next ten minutes through the opportunity 
offered him for the study of mental anatomy than he 
had ever gained in a far longer time from the study 
of its physical prototype. His improvement of the 
opportunity was shown by his resolution to henceforth 
keep the physician and the husband apart as conducive 
to the best interests of both. 

All his perplexity and wonderment vanished as he 
saw how natural Kate's conclusion was, and his own 
heart ached as he reflected that it was his own hand 
which had given his wife this sore wound. 

" My precious wife ! " he said kneeling beside her, 
'* what you have heard me say, as a physician, is, in a 
certain way, true ; but I did not dream that you would 
apply it to ourselves. There are other things which 
are true also, and one of them is that a great and absorb- 
ing love, a pure, unselfish love, can lift a man above 
that necessity, because it will lead him to act for the 
one he loves instead of for himself. The man who 
loves a woman well enough can and will rule himself for 
her sake. He could no more give to another any 
part of what belongs to her th an he could wilfully hurt 
and injure her. Physical necessities are strong, dear, 
but the love which is not allic^d with them is stronger, 
and it will draw a man up in spite of their power to 
draw him down. The man who would be unfaithful to 
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his wife, pleading his necessities as the excuse therefor, 
does not yet know what the highest, best and strongest 
love is. Frankly, dear, I have not seen this myself as 
clearly as I do now since your revelation has held so 
much before my eyes. Remember that now and for 
ever I am your husband, loving you only and with all 
my strength. I can have no enjoyment or happiness 
in which you do not bear a part. Years ago I conse- 
crated my life to you, and now I consecrate it anew." 

And bending over her he laid his lips lovingly upon 
hers, while her arms held him in that embrace born of 
the joy and new-found hope which nothing again could 
take from her. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Harold DteERiNG had proven himself— as he believed 
— master of the situation, but he' was not happy, was 
not even content. He had taken the way to bring his 
wife to her senses, and it had brought her to them so 
effectually as to put her farther from him than ever. 
But he had maintained his authority as a husband, his 
right as a man, and such satisfaction as could be de- 
rived from this fact he had. 

He continued to live in his old home — Home ? No, 
house ! — ^but his loneliness was often unbearable, and 
the silent witnesses of his former companion all around 
him seemed to reproach him with their very silence. 
Neither at home nor abroad could he for a moment 
forget his wife. Do what he would, she was ever before 
him. Immediately following her departure he had 
recklessly acted according to his inclination, following 
wherever that led him, till the reaction from excess 
drove him from it. He could find no satisfaction there, 
experienced nothing but anger and disgust with himself. 
Unconsciously Murva's high ideal barred every way for 
him, turn where he would. He was bent upon carrying 
out his own desires in his own way, and it as resolutely 
checked him. 

More than this, he was haunted ; haunted by a 
dream ; the one h6 had had when he went away from 
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her before she was his wife. So ofteii as to be almost 
a regular occurrence, he was climbing that same moun- 
tain, stumbling, and bruising himself against what lay 
in his way, yet ever hearing above him her " Come 1 " 
seeing all the while her eyes, with their streaming light, 
which illumined all the way down to where he was 
stumbling and showed him how and where to get higher. 
This had occurred so frequently that even when awake 
he seemed to be drawn toward her in spite of himself, 
seemed to hear constantly, like a far-off echo in his ears, 
" Come up higher ! " 

While he was at his place of business daily and went 
through the form of attending to it regularly, his heart 
was not in it, and he was indifferent to whether he made 
or lost money. For the first few days after Murva's 
departure from his house, he had confidently expected 
that she would return ; but when she did not he had 
set himself resolutely to forget her. Why should he 
not forget the woman who had repudiated him } But 
he found that he could not, and he did not yet know 
why. Did not know that because her strong pure nature 
had touched and was working in the depths of his, he 
could never again be entirely separated from her, how- 
ever wide apart they might be in person. In so far as 
they were mated, they were united for beyond time. 

But his unrest grew upon him. Do what he would, 
he could not forget long enough to really enjoy himself. 
He knew that she was in the city, for Dr. Crawford 
had given him the information when he requested it ; 
knew that she was carrying out " one of her Quixotic 
schemes," without clearly understanding what she was 
doing. 

On this evening in the early fall he sat alone before 
the light open fire, a great hunger gnawing at his heart. 
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All day he had been consumed with the desire to hear 
from her. His hot anger had cooled somewhat, but 
his pride was as strong as ever. He could do nothing, 
would do nothing to bring that result for himself ; and 
yet as he sat there he looked down the long vista of 
years to come, and wondered how he should ever get 
through them. What would life be without her ? Be- 
fore he knew her, he could look with equanimity and 
even preference upon a single life, but now, because of 
the had been, that was no more possible. Should he 
free himself from her and marry again ? It would serve 
her right if he did, and yet he knew — ^way down in the 
bottom of his heart he knew — ^that he would not so be 
free from her. 

He knew that for the rest of his life she would be 
with him in a silent, unseen way, would stand between 
him and any other one with whom he might ally him- 
self, knew that her face would always look into his own, 
and silently demand of him his freely-pledged loyalty 
to herself. No ! He could not do that ! Much as his 
pride would like to wound her, he knew that yielding 
to it in this way would but wound him most in the 
end. 

He could endure it no longer, and starting up from 
his chair he went into the hall and put on his coat and 
hat. Then he hesitated a moment, but finally opened 
the door and passed out. He walked aimlessly, as if 
he had no distinct place or object in view. There was 
a marked change from the vigorous, bright-faced cheery- 
voiced, alert man of a few months before. Something 
was gone from him. Was it his soul ? Anyone meet- 
ing him would have seen that he was wandering with- 
out a purpose, scarcely conscious of where he was or 
what he was doing. He was looking at the within in- 
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Stead of the without, and all places which his feet 
touched were alike to him. 

Suddenly he was roused from his abstraction by a 
laugh close at hand, a merry girlish laugh. He looked 
up and found that he was near by a saloon and restau- 
rant on one of those streets devoted to resorts which 
gave no outward sign of their true character save to 
the initiated. Near the entrance stood a man and a 
young girl. He bore the appearance of being well-to- 
do, had the general air which a superficial observer 
would have said belonged to a gentleman. But one 
accustomed to study physiognomy would have seen a 
sensual, selfish nature stamped upon his face, and 
would have wished to whisper " Beware" into the ear 
of his companion, who was decidedly pretty, but whose 
dress and manner indicated that she was one of that 
numerous class in all large cities, a working girl, who 
received too insufficient a sum from her labour to enable 
her to wear the aspect of plenty. Meagreness spoke 
from every part of her attire, but her face was lighted 
up, and she was evidently enjoying the society of her 
companion. 

Harold Deering rapidly took in the situation as he 
saw them standing before the door. The man was 
evidently urging his companion to enter, and she was 
hesitating, though with some merry remark which had 
accompanied her laughter. He was bent upon induc- 
ing the girl to go with him, as Harold could see, and 
he almost started forward to check her, restraining him- 
self as he thought that it was really none of his business, 
and he had no right to interfere. 

He stepped to one side to watch the outcome, and as 
he did so a woman passed him swiftly, going directly 
to the couple and laying her hand on the girl's arm, 
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sayihg7 as she did so, " I have been looking for you. 
Comfe with me, do ! " 

They both turned toward her and the girl answered, 
" Oh ! is it you ? To-morrow I will go with you, but 
I have an engagement now." 

" Go with me now," persisted the woman. " If your 
engagement is with this man, it is one you ought not to 
keep. Come ! " and she drew her gently away from 
him ; ^* I know what I am talking about, and you 
don't." 

The man started forward with an oath, and grasped 
the girPs other arm, sa3dng " Who are you that comes 
meddling with what does not concern you ? Is she any 
relation of yours ? " turning to the girl, who shook her 
head. *' Do not listen to her then, Kitty," he went on. 
" You promised me this evening, you know." 

The girl looked from one to the other, saying, as the 
woman did not release her hold upon her, " Yes, I did 
promise him. Won't to-morrow do just as well ? " 

" No ! " answered the woman, almost fiercely. " To- 
morrow it will be too late ! You must come now." 

The man reached out and struck at the hand with 
which she was holding the girl, saying, " Let her alone, 
will you ? She is going with me to-night. To-morrow 
you can have her, if you want her." 

Without letting go of the girl the woman took a step 
nearer the man, and said, in a loud, determined voice, 
** Do you think I do not know that, if this girl goes in 
there with you to-night, to-morrow will find her ruined ? 
And that this is what you are taking her there for ? " 

The man stepped back a little, and turning to the girl 
again she continued : " Listen well to what I say. This 
man will ruin you if he gets the opportunity. It is all he 
is seeking you for, and if you persist in remaining with 
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him, before you realise what has happened to you, you 
will find that you have entered upon that life which, once 
begun, you can't get out of. Don't believe a word he 
says. His promises of a better position for you where 
you^can earn higher wages and through his influence, is 
a lie. I know this is what he has told you, for I know 
his kind. He and his like have ruined more girls this 
way than the great ocean could ever wash clean. To- 
night you have the chance to save yourself ; to-morrow 
it will be too late. I know this place he is trying to 
get you to go into, and I know what has happened in 
it often enough. It is easy enough to go in, but you 
would not find it so easy to come out of. Now do come 
with me." And she tried to draw the girl away, while 
the latter looked from one to the other bewildered. 

Through the woman's efforts they had come a step 
or two nearer the light which was streaming from a win- 
dow near by, and her face was fully visible. As the 
man saw it he burst into a loud laugh, and stepping 
again to the girl's side he said, pointing to the woman, 
" This is a pretty specimen to come interfering between 
you and me. Why, she is a prostitute herself ! " 

" And if I am," said the woman, turning toward him 
defiantly, " I don't mean that this girl shall be one if I 
can help it." 

" Well I " returned the man, giving her a brutal push, 
" you can't help anything. Let her alone now, or I 
will give you over to the police," and as he spoke a 
policeman turned the corner below and walked toward 
them. 

The girl stood, as if too frightened to move either 
way, and the woman said to her gently, " Don't be 
afraid. Only come with me and I will take you to some- 
one who will care for you for a few days, and do you so 
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much good." And with her hand again on the girl's 
arm she began to draw her as gently away. 

By this time the policeman was close upon them, and 
the man, furious at being balked in this manner, stepped 
forward, saying, " Here, policeman ! This is a prosti- 
tute " — ^pointing to the woman — " who has been solicit- 
ing me on the street ; and after I sent her about her 
business I found her inducing this young girl to go with 
her. To protect the girl you had better run the woman 
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The big policeman turned toward the woman. " Drop 
that now ! " he said threateningly, as he saw that she 
held the girl's arm, and that the girl seemed frightened. 

But the woman stood her ground, and with no appear- 
ance of discomposure replied before the policeman 
could say more, " What that man just said is not true. 
I am trying to persuade this girl not to enter that place 
with him. You know what kind of a one it is, and 
whether she ought to go there or not." 

Harold Deering saw the man step nearer and touch the 
hand of the policeman, who then immediately grasped 
the woman by the arm and said roughly, " Let that girrul 
alone anyways, thin. You do be restrainin' her of her 
liberties. Shet up ! " he added, as he saw she was about 
to speak. " Shet that head o' yer's, or Fll run yer in fer 
shure. You won't ? Thin come along wid me ! " 

And wrenching her hand from the girl's arm he began 
to drag her away. 

Harold stepped out of the dark doorway from which 
he had watched the whole proceedings saying, " Police- 
man ! a word with you, if you please. Here is my 
name and address," handing him his business card. 
" Just wait a moment, will you, whilcN I tell you about 
this affair, for I have seen and heard it all ? " 
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The policeman read the card, and his manner became 
respectful immediately. The firm was one of the best 
known in the city. 

" To be shure sir, to be shure." 

" This man was urging this girl to go into that place 
with him when this woman came along. She did not 
solicit him, but endeavoured to prevent the. girl from 
entering, warned her against the man, and tried to in- 
duce her to go with her. I know none of them, but 
I know, as you do, that this place is one which no young 
girl who cares for her reputation can afford to enter, 
especially at night That fact is certain. What this 
woman is and where she would take her to is another 
matter, and I know nothing about it. As we are sure 
of one fact and uncertain about the other, suppose you 
go with them to where the woman proposes to take the 
girl, and see if she tells the truth before you arrest her, 
for she certainly tells it here. I will follow also," 

** I want only," spoke up the woman, " to put her 
where she will be away from that man's influence, and 
out of temptation for a little while. Where she will be 
taken care of and given all the help she needs. It is 
not so very far from here, and" — turning to Harold 
Deering — " if you will go you will find that I have 
spoken the truth," 

The policeman had released his hold upon her after 
hearing Harold's statement, and now stood as if unde- 
cided what to do. The man began to whisper in his 
ear, to the policeman's evident uneasiness. 

"Will you go to the station thin, and make yer 
charge against her ? " he said in answer. 

'* I do not think any charges had better be made," 
spoke up Harold decidedly. *' I saw him bribe — excuse 
me— ^//«w// to bribe you, apd can testify to it." 
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The policeman hurriedly shook himself free from the 
man, and turning to the woman said, " Come on, thin ! 
ril go wid you, and see that the girrul is safe." 

All the while the girl had been looking from one to 
the other, shrinking from all of them against the build- 
ing behind her. The woman put her arm through hers 
kindly, saying, " Come now, Kitty. Don't be afraid. 
You will see that IVe taken care of you for your own 
good." 

The girl turned with her as she led the way, and they 
moved up the street, the policeman following after them. 
Harold halted a moment to watch the man, who 
started blusteringly toward him, but evidently thought 
better of it, for he turned and went into the place 
which he been urging the girl to enter. Having seen 
the last of him, Harold followed after the others, at a 
little distance from them. 

They had walked, as it seemed to him> for about 
fifteen minutes, and were in a quiet, respectable street, 
occupied mainly by the intelligent class of working 
people, when the woman stopped before one of the 
houses, a modest-appearing one, with an air of cheer- 
fulness about it as the light shone from its windows. 

"This is the place," she said, turning toward the 
policeman. " You know nothing against this, do you ? " 

He replied " No ; go on ! " as Harold came up to 
them. 

The woman went up the steps and rang the bell. 
Harold noticed that a swinging lamp hung above them, 
and that a street lamp stood immediately before the 
house, the two throwing an unusual amount of light 
upon the entrance. He stepped to one side, where he 
could see without being seen, just as the door opened. 
A woman stood framed in the doorway, th^ light from 
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above falling full upon her face. What it revealed was 
the answer to every question, the refutation of every 
doubt. Pure, sweet, dignified, a very woman, and sure 
of herself. She held out both hands, the one to the 
woman, the other to the girl, as the first said simply, 
" I have brought her to you." 

" Yes, Haddie," she replied, and drawing the girl 
towards her she said, " You will remain with me for a 
little while, will you not ? " 

As she saw her face and heard her voice, the voice 
of a pure and strong woman soul, the girl burst into 
tears, and sank down in the doorway : but the beauti- 
ful one tenderly raised her and stood with her arm 
around her, saying to the woman who had brought her, 
" I will take care of her, Haddie. Are you not coming 
in?" 

" Not now," the other replied. " I will see you 
again soon. Good-night." And reaching out she 
closed the door upon them as they stood there and 
went down the steps. 

She went directly to the policeman, and said quietly, 
" Do you want me ? " 

" No, no ! " he rejoined. " It's all right. She's a 
leddy, that one." Then turning to where Harold 
stood in the shadow, he said, " It's all right, sir ; good- 
night to you," and took himself off. 

Haddie stood silent a moment, as if waiting for him 
to speak. But he did not, and going a little nearer to 
him she said, " I am much obliged to you, sir, for your 
help this evening." 

He did not seem to hear her, but stood as silent and 
motionless as a statue. 

"Good-evening, sir," Haddie continued, and began 
to move away. 
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He Started, and " What do you know of the lady who 
lives there ? " he asked abruptly. 

" I know that she is one of the few women who don't 
preach, but work," answered Haddie as abruptly, and 
walked quickly away. 

All day he had longed, unacknowledged to himself, 
to hear from his wife, and now he had seen her face 
and heard her voice. A new feeling was stirring with- 
in him. If he had named it, he would have called it 
reverence. 

He looked up at the house, turned away, hesitated 
and looked back again, turned for the second time, and 
with his head dropped upon his breast went away. 

The early morning hours saw Harold Deering's bed 
still unused, saw him on his knees with his face buried 
in one of his wife's dresses, saw his strong frame 
shaken with emotion, witnessed one of those unseen 
battles which bring forth a resurrection from the dead — 
one in which the help to victory is the inner voice 
saying, *' He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city."'' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Christmas-time again. Only a year since Murva had 
given utterance to her first protest, feeling almost 
guilty as she did so, and yet impelled thereto by a power 
which she could not resist. 

How much that year had contained ! How many 
years she had lived in it ! Years which were like so 
many stitches dropped in knitting, which one has to 
go back to and pick up. With all the pain which had 
been crowded into this one year it had also held much 
happiness. While it had been of the kind which she 
had foreseen for herself all those years ago when she 
had gone to the rock for its silent support and 
had found the cross upon it — ^when she had, through 
the welling up within her of her deep and strong 
nature, bowed before that cross, ready to follow where 
it led her, it was the one of all others which she could 
look to as affording her the highest revelations and the 
greatest opportunities. 

She could say truthfully, " It is good that I have 
been afflicted ; it is good that I have lived." Her own 
struggles to live up to her highest conviction, her own 
pain in that consistency, had but enabled her the 
better to feel herself but one of the many members of 
one body which should do its utmost for the others, that 
the one body might be lifted higher ; had but enabled 
her to know their feelings through her own ; had but 
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established with them the kinship of suffering, than 
which is none more holy. She could truthfully say 
that she had been of some use even in the short time 
since she had found her work. None but herself knew 
how many wounded hearts she had helped to soothe, 
how many families had been saved from shipwreck, 
how many young women had been helped to help 
themselves, how many men — did they but know it — ^had 
had preserved to them what had been in jeopardy, and 
through her efforts for women, her unfailing sympathy 
and help for everyone who came in her way. 

Pain's true nature is unrecognised, because it is hard 
to bear. But it is a white-winged divine messenger 
who looks dark only because seen in the shadow of the 
senses. To pass around to its other side through 
spiritual perception is to see the heavenly light shining 
upon it, that light which it brings with it, every feature 
radiant with eternal peace, its outstretched hands full 
of blessings which only seem afflictions when falling 
below the line of light. 

The lesson of pain is the grandest lesson mortals 
can learn, for it leads them to " Not mine, but thine.** 
It opens the way for the divine consciousness to de- 
scend into the human and so divinise humanity. 

Murva was going to Millville for two or three days 
with her tried friends. And she was going with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness in her heart for Kate, for she was 
getting well. The husband had proved his capabili- 
ties as far beyond the physician's, and the weakness 
which threatened shortly to end Kate's life was slowly 
and surely disappearing. 

With other women than Kate, Murva had seen the 
invigorating and renewing effects of joy and happiness, 
the spontaneous working of the will released from the 
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paralysing effects of fear and sorrow : and it seemed 
to her that a new office waited in the world for those 
able to fill it, that of soul physician, the true minister 
of God. 

She could not remain longer than a very few days ; 
too much was required of her through the ever-waiting 
demand upon her. But for old friendship's sake she 
was going to have these few and for another reason as 
well. She had a strong desire to again visit the old 
rock — a silly sentimental feeling, natures which pride 
themselves upon their strength would say. But this 
lonely watcher of change all about it, itself unchanged, 
appealed to her and drew her toward it. 

Eight years before she had turned from its silent les- 
son to what was offered her instead, and this had but 
brought her to the very position which that had then 
declared. Eight years before she had seen the woman, 
toiling along the dry and lonely road with the cross 
galling her shoulder, freed from that burden only 
through her own holding of herself erect in obedience 
to the voice of the spirit. Now she felt she had heard 
that voice, had done what in her lay in obedience to 
it, and the mark of bondage was no more upon her. 

Her journey was soon at an end, and delightedly 
she held her friend again in her arms. 

^* Why, Kate dear, how well you look ? " was her 
first exclamation. 

" That is because I discharged my old physician and 
engaged a new one who understood my case better," 
Kate replied, with a mischievous glance at her hus- 
band. ^ 

Donald too had lost some years in appearance, looked 
younger by far than when she had seen him last. Mr. 
and Mrs, Melton as well, seemed rejuvenated, and the 
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atmosphere of the whole house was changed, had more 
life and action in it than for long before. 

All were struck with Murva's appearance, and yet 
no one spoke of it except afterward to each other and 
then in a low tone. " She seems sacred, like one who 
has overcome," was Mr. Melton's verdict, in which all 
concurred. 

Christmas day was bright and sparkling, cold with a 
wealth of warm sunshine which prevented it from being 
keen, while the snow lay only here and there in patches. 
Murva, without giving her reasons for it, and because 
these were sacred to herself, had that morning ex- 
pressed her intention of driving a short distance into 
the country in the afternoon, and Dr. Crawford had 
placed one of his horses at her disposal. After a de- 
lightful and restful morning with Kate and her parents, 
and the holiday dinner to which Donald's presence 
gave an added zest, she took possession of the light 
carriage waiting for her and, with a laughing direction 
to Kate not to look for her till she saw her, went away 
by herself to keep this anniversary of her wedding day. 

Tears welled to her eyes as she travelled over the 
well-known road, the protest of the yet strong and ac- 
tive sense-consciousness in the midst of that strength 
and courage which is of the divine. The past was so 
vivid with her, it seemed but yesterday that she was 
there before, then, as now, making a pilgrimage ; now, 
as then, to be comforted and helped, she felt sure : for 
she had begun to see that the great world we live in 
is but one great object lesson, the different objects, as 
well as their continuity through their interdependence, 
but affording the means for the manifestation of a sub- 
jective nature when human nature is sufficiently de- 
veloped to reach out and find it. She began to see why 
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she learned lessons from the visible things about her 
and to realise more and more the sublimity of living. 

Loneliness, pain, honesty of purpose and capacity 
for self-sacrifice bring the higher side of human nature 
in touch with that deep which the visible world veils, 
so that it can draw from the unfailing hidden springs. 

Absorbed in retrospection the time seemed short 
when she found herself again in the neighbourhood of 
her old friend. The winter's light fall of snow was like 
that of her previous visit, so that she had no difficulty 
in reaching the rock. Nothing had changed. No trees 
had been cut, even. All seemed as before. She passed 
to the farther side and, bending, looked for the cross. 
It was there, the lines forming it distinctly traceable. 

Where now were the eight years } They were but a 
dream she had had while standing there, and from 
which she had just awakened, yet awakened with such 
lessons for future guidance ! She was willing to act 
as they had taught her, but, oh ! how she longed for her 
husband, for that love which thrives only with freedom, 
and which so knows no end." 

Would she have to wait through life for that to come 
to her ? Could she go on year after year, living her life 
in the lives of others, missing daily that which was for 
her only, content that sometime in the great for ever it 
should be hers ? 

With her finger she traced the lines of the cross, re- 
membering that the One crucified thereon had so mas- 
tered the human consciousness with the divine that He 
could waft and open not His mouth. 

Her example .^ Then surely she must work on to the 
same mastery. 

Alone there in the silence she listened to its voice, 
humbly, reverently, lifting up her love beyond the senses 
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• to the presence of the eternal I Am from this altar in 
the wilderness, consecrating it anew, so opening for 
herself that starry pathway in which she could walk, 
though in the world of men. 

With her arms on the top of the rock, and her head 
bowed upon them she answered the question asked by 
the prophet of old, and which the silence seeme^ to 
ask of her, "Is it well with thee ? " And she said, 
" It is well." 

" Murva ! " 

What was that t Had she not yet finished her dream 
at the rock? Her breath ceased, her heart almost 
stood still. Slowly she raised her head, and there, 
standing just where he had stood eight years before, 
was her husband, and with his arms outstretched as 
then. 

As her eyes met his he said, again, " Come ! *' 

Had the long future suddenly fruited and dropped 
its harvest before her ? 

Had she not to wait because of the now ? 

Her husband's face was his, and yet not his. What 
she saw there made her nearly still heart leap within 
her. Slowly her arms slid down the rock, and slowly, 
as before, she came toward him ; but not as before did 
he receive her. 

Then he had clasped her passionately in his arms ; 
now as she came near to him, her face answering to 
what she saw in his, he fell on his knees before her, 
and gathering the folds of her dress in his hands 
pressed them to his lips as her hands fell on his 
head. 

For a moment neither spoke. Murva stood with her 
face raised to the blue skies above her, transfigured, 
glorified. Still kneeling, he raised his own and looked 
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at her, gathering her hands in his ; and *^ It is the face 
of an angel/' his thought said. 

His voice broke the silence. " Lead me there with 
you," he said. 

And she answered " Come 1 " 
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